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PREFACE- 



Ths object of these volumes is to give a popu- 
lar outline of the History of Oliver Cromwell, wlio» 
it is allowed on ali hands, was, in many respects, 
the most extraordinaiy man that England has ever 
produced. Like ali persona who frorn a low be- 
ginmng bave risen to elevated rank, he had ardent 
frìends, and most violent enemies ; and hence the 
record of his life, in most instances, has either been 
an undistinguishing eulogy or a furious invective. 
The personsd and politicai animosity which sprang 
from the doublé struggle of the Civil War survived 
a long time the events which marked its progress ; 
as a proof of which, we bave only to mention the 
bitter hatred which was du'ected against the memory 
of Cromwell by the writers who espoused the royal 
cause immediately after the Restoration, and who 
contkiued to ezercise a powerful influence over the 
pubHc mind as long as the Stuart dynasty occupied 
the throne. 

But in thìs as in ali other instances where the 
triumph of faction is carrìed too far, or where the 
cause of truth is sacrìficed to the interests of a party, 
astrong reaction took place, as soon as the bias was 
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removed which had perverted at once the judgment 
and the feelings of the people. The men of the 
Commonwealth were restored. once more to public 
favour ; the virtues of Hampden, and the patrìotism 
of Pjmd, became again subjects of popular venera- 
tìon ; and the able^t wrìters were not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that even the f^rotector himself pos- 
sessed many high qualities, both as a statesman and 
a soldier ; diat he increased or maintained the glory 
of bis country ; and tìiat he wanted nothing to se- 
eure for him a place among the most illustrioas of 
prìnces but a just title to exercise the power wfaich 
he had seized with an amied band. 

In this case, bb in the former, there was manì- 
iested a decided tendency to excess. The hypoc- 
risy and dissimulation of Cromweli were forgotten« 
or represented.as nothing more than that -politicai 
caution which was altogether indispensable in the 
dìfficult circumstances wherein he administered the 
goTemment His ambition» even when it deviated 
the farthest from the path of eincerity and honour, 
was identified with that honest love of fame which 
warms every generous bosom ; or if it was admitted 
to be in any respect questionable, it was vindicated 
as the justifìable feeling of self-defence, which com- 
pels a man to take out of the band of an enemy the 
sword which he is sure would be used against him- 
self. Again where it was not possible to throw 
upon his character th)3 direct rays of approbation, 
an attempt was made to secure for it a favourable 
light, by daikening to the utmost degree the actions 
ond rootives of King Charles the First 



The eootiast now stated will be fiilly abitntod 
hy a peruaal of tbe works of CkurendcMi, Heatb, 
Bates, Dugdale, Hollis, Coke, and SHngaby Bediel, 
compared with those of MUtoD, Clement Walker» 
Wìnitanlj, Sydenham, Dawbeny, the author of the 
Un|)eiaMed Monarchi Gibson» May, and Riciaft. 
In later tinies tbere is% aimilar diveraity in tfie oon- 
clu8i<xis, as to the character and pohcy of Cromweil 
wbich have be^i drawn by Hume and Echard, on 
«he eoe band, and iMacaulay, Laing, Brodie, and 
Grodwìn, on the other. The laet-named writer, 
indeed, ccnnbines in his own nanatiye the hifi^bMt 
praise with the deepest condemnationy — representing 
Cromweil as the best and greateat of mankind, the 
moet hamane and generous of patriota, while he 
cfaaigea bikn with the nmkeet hypocriay and deceil» 
aad mùx thè inlention of subjugating hia countiynimi 
to a atate of degradation and slavery. 

There is an anonymoua work deserving of some 
DOtice, entitled *« A Short Criticai Review €Ì the 
Foiiticsa Life of Oliver Cromweil'' The tidepage 
professea that it was written by a ^ Grentleman of 
the Middle Tempie ;" bat there is reason to beliefe 
that it proceeded from the pen of the leamed 
Bishop Gibson, wfao was oonnected by marriage 
with Àe Cromweil fami^. The Bìography <^ &e 
Protector compiled by Dr. Harris is well known, 
aad justly esteemed as a magazìne of Information 
coUected from the best sources ; but &e pian which 
the author pursued, in imitation of Bayle, as it neg- 
ìects entirely the order of events, exhausts at once 
the sagaoity and patience of ihe reader. The in- 
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dustiy of Mark Noble, too, has brought io lìght 
maùy interesting facts respectìng the genealogy and 
desQ^ndants of Oliver ; and as he never rested sai- 
isfìed without an authentic reference, the vaiìous 
notices which he has imbodied in bis hook may be 
confidente received as materìals of history. There 
are, besides, " Memoirs of ©liver Cromwell, and of 
bis Sons Richard and Henry," by a gentleman who 
boasts of having sprung firom the Protectoral stock. 
Of tfais work, a mere compilation, nothing veiy flat- 
tering can be said ; and it is in a great degree 
superseded by a more recent performance, "Oliver 
Cromwell and bis Times," which is at oi^ce more 
judicious and mòre impartial. 

It has been the study of fhepresent author, 
whilè he availed himself of tìie labours of ali bis 
predecessors, to avoid the two eztremes wMch have 
just been pointed out, and to give an unbiased 
view of CromwelPs conduct--^in bis early life ; 
athis first entrance upon public business; in bis 
achievements as a soldier; in bis rise to, politicai 
power; and, fìnally, in bis govemment of the 
three kingdoms, which he was ùie first to con- 
quer. His character ^oughout is made to de- 
pend upon his actions ; and the reader, accord- 
ingly, is cverywhere supplied with evidence by 
means of which he may at once form his own 
judgment, and also ascertain the accuracy of 
the opinions which have been pro|{agated by oÀera. 
lijBiTH, Octobfir 12, 1829, 
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CommmMg an Ateouni of Ai» FamUy, tu alto of ki$ HaUu mi 
Do m B étt ePmmùtawiMhtent«redtmankkMiataryCar9eréttìié 
bnahhtgiHdvfauCMWar, 

As Obohwill occupied no distingoished place in 
society tillbe was well adranced inlife, his ìnogn* 
pheis bave ali along been deprivedof tbe advantag* 
of enlivening their narrative by a relation of tbosé 
minor circnmstances of education, early habits, and 
propensities on wbicb tbe interest of personal bi»* 
tory has its main dependence. Not being bom in 
tbat Idgh rank which bolds out to ali its members 
the meansand indocements for future eminence, ba 
lòund no one to record bis progress throngh tbe 
MTeral sta^s of cbildbood and youtb ; tbe inci* 
denta of whicb, in most cases, not only afford indi' 
catkms of individuai temper and disposition, but also« 
]K>tittkfre<{aentlyt form tbe ebaracter of the mass of 
homanbeuigs, and detennine tbe line of their most 
Mdent porsuits. He was nearly forty years of agQ 
before ne attracted any particular notice beyond the 
limita of bis own fanuly or neighbourbood; and 
when at length be appeared like the snn at noon- 
day, and assumed a place m the ève of tbe world 
which secured lor bim a lastmg célemtyt tbe oecur* 

VoL- Ir— B ' 
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lences of bis early days were already forgotten, or 
only remembered by tbose wbo, ib describing the 
path tbroìigb wbich he had advanced to power, were 
too mucb msposed eitherto flatter or to condemn. 

In wrìting tbe life of a man wbo owed every thing 
to bis own abilities and good fortune, ìt may seem 
superflnous to occupy tbe attention of tbé rèader 
witb ^nealogical details. It ìs proper, bowever, to 
mention, that Oliver Cromwell belonged to a family 
wbicb, several ^enerations before bis time, bad at- 
tained to a considerable degroe of wealtb and repu- 
tation. Tbe industry of Mr. Noble bas discovered 
that tbe ancestor of tbe Protector, in tbe fourtb re- 
move, was Morgan Williams, or ratber Morgan ap 
^WiUiam, a We£b gentleman of respectable prop» 
erty, wbose father, William ap Yevan, beld an hon- 
oiirable place in tbe bousebold of Jasper Duke of 
Bedford, and even, it is said, in tbat of bis nepbew, 
King Henry tbe Seventb. Mr. Morgan Williams 
married a sister of Thomas Lord CromweU, aiter- 
ward Bari of Essex, tbrongh wbose powerful inter- 
est at court he was enabled to lay tbe foundation of 
that opulence and rank wbicb continued to tbrow 
lustre on bis descendants during several subsequent 
réigns. His eldest son, under tbe auspicos of the 
▼icar-general, hisuncle, rose rapidly into favour wiUi 
Henry tbe Eigbtb, by wbom he was elevated to the 
order of knightbpod, and also enricbed by tbe grani 
of some valuablè estates, wbicb, from time to time, 
fell to the disposai of the crown. An attempt on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, in tbe year 15d6, to 
check the progress of the Reformation in some of 
the eastem counties, atforded to the king a pretext 
for demolisbing, to a stili greater extentthan he bàd 
hitherto thought expedient, tbe various monastic 
establisbments in tbat district of England, and for 
diaposing of their revenues to bis favourites and de* 
pendanta. Among other landa bestowed upon 8ir 
Rkhaidi either as the reward of hit miUtaiy aer* 
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vfees, or for a smali payment in money, waa tlM 
estate of Hmchinbrooke, in the coimt^ of Hunting* 
don, whìch thenceforth became«the principal seat of 
the Cromwell farnily. 

The distinguished person now mentionedaseomed 
the somame of Cromwell, in compliance ¥rith a 
policy suggested by Henry the Eighth, who, withthe 
intention of abolishing ali distinction between tho 
EngUsh and the Welsh, aa well perhs^ps as for 
facilitating business in the courts of law, did ali 
in his power to induce the latter people to adopt 
family^names, and to relinqnish entirely that moro 
primitive mode of denoting linesd descent wbich 
the different branches of the Celtic race appear 
to have derived from their orientai progenitors. It 
would seem that Morgan ap William himself had 
80 far accommodated his nomenclature to the new 
style, that he changed his address to Mr. Mor- 
gin Williams ; but as this sumame wa». stili very 
lecent, his majesty recommended to 6ir fhchtra 
to use that of Cromwell, in honour of his rei»» 
tion, the Earl of Essex, Hence, as ali the other 
sons of the Glamorganshire sqnire foUa^ed at the 
same time the example of their eldest hirother, the 
farnily patronymic teli eradnally into disuso; al- 
thongh we , are informe? that, in almost ali their 
deeds and wiUs, the progeny of William ap Yeran 
aigned themselves Cromtrell alias WiUiams, down to 
the reign of James the First. 

Sir Richard left bis estates and honours, which 
appear to bave suffered no diminution from the 
downfall of his powerfitl relative Lord Essex, to his 
eldest son, whose name was Henry. This gentto^ 
man was held in high esteem by Queen Elizabeth, 
who knighted him in the year 1563, and did him the 
further honour of fiecoming his guest, at bis house 
of Hinchinbrookc^pon ber return from visiting the 
university of Cambridge. He had six sons, named 
Oliver^ Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip, and Ralphs 
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thè second of whom was the father of the reraaik* 
able individuai whose character and actiona conati* 
tute the principal aiibjectof the foUowing narrative. 

Mr* Robert Cromwell manied the daughter of a 
genUeman reaident in the city of Ely, whose name 
waa Steward, a cadet, it ia supposed, of a family of 
the same name, to whom belonjfed the landa and 
caatle of Rosjrth, in the coun^ of Fife. Accordine 
to Mr. Noble, he waa called William Steward, and 
described aa claiming an alliance totheroyal house 
of Scotland. By other writers he is denominated 
6ir Richard, Sir Thomas, and even Sir Robert ; a cir* 
cumstance which proves nothing so distinctly as the 
obecurity into which his lineage had fallen before 
the fame of his grandson's exploits had awakened 
any curiosity respecting it in the public mind. Mrs. 
Cromwell had alroady been the wife of Mr. William 
Lynne, the son and heir of John Lynne, of Bassing» 
boume, and had spent abont a year in widowhocìd, 
before she contracted ber second matrimoniai en» 
gagement.^ 

It is stated by the industrìous author of the Me- 
moirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, that 
Robert, the second son of Sir Henry, inherited by 
the willof his father an estate in and near the town 
of Huntingdon, consisting chiefly of possessions 
which formerly belonged to the monastery of Au* 
gustine Friars, and amounting, with the great titbeg 
of Hartford, to about three hundred pounds a year. 
It is added that he usually resided at Huntingdon, in 
a house which was either part of the old hospital of 
8t. John, or was built upoa the site, and out of the 
mina of .that establishment. But it seems that in 

* Her fint bmband <Uad in the twmty-fleTenth yaar of bis ége, and 
vai buried in the catbednl or El y, u appeara by thla imertptimi : — 
** Hio inbuinatut Jacet oplim» mei AdoieMena GulielmiM Lynne, Otne- 
moe, filius et ìmnà/* ite. After wbieb \m mentioned the deatb ut aa 
InOmt daughter, and tben is addad:—'*Fosalt amoria ergo moestiaaiiBa 
mina ooiyux Elisabeth mia Gulièlmi Steward da Ely Annii0rt."~Nobte. 
VaLii.p.l«7,lW. 
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Qiisparticulartlie infonnatioiirec^lTedfayBfr.Noble 
wajB not perfectly correct ; and as the bmldinif in 
aaestion was that in which Oliwrfirst saw the b^t, 
the leader will be pleased with the foUowing notice, 
coiiTeyed to me by a gentleman who has recrathr 
inspected the edifice and adjacent grounds, as weU 
as aU the records which respect the family of Crom- 
well in Uie neìghbourhood of Huntingdon. *' That 
it was not out of the mina pf St: John^s hospital 
that Mr. Robert Cromwell's manaion was erected, is 
manifest from the fact that the said institution is 
stili ejdsting and flourìshìng ; and from its fìuids is 
8iq>ported the grammar-school of the town in which 
Oliver himself was educated. As CromweU^s an- 
cestor Sir Richard obtained a neh dowry of the 
old abbeyposseàsions from Henry the Eighth, ithas 
been supposed that the house and lands of the Au- 
gustine Friars carne into the family in this way. 
But ìt is stated in the Valor Ecclenasticus, that they 
were granted to Thomas Andemon the suppression 
of the monasteries ; and I ascertained from an in- 
spection of the ancient wills, registered in the office 
of the AjTchdeacon of Huntingdon, that the house 
was occupied as a brewery, by a Mr. Philip Clamp» 
before it carne into the possession of Robert Crom- 
well, the Protector's father. The latter must, there- 
fore, bave obtained the property by purchase ; and 
as bis fortune was but sraall, we find that he con- 
tinued to carry on the brewery formerly established 
on the premises. The house was built of stone» 
with gothic Windows and projecting attica, and must 
bave been one of the most considerable in the 
borougb. It had extensive back premises, in which 
the brewery was carried on, and a fine garden. - In 
the yeav' 1810, the estate was purchased by James 
Rust, Esq., whose extensive improvements bave 



entirely obliterated every tva^ of the Cromwell 

mansion. Previous to this^Be, the chàmber in 

whicb Oliver was born, and the room under it, re- 
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maìndd às they were at the tìme when that eretà 
look place, and an outbnilding noticed by Noble, in 
which Cromwell was said to bave hekl forth to the 
puritans, was pointed out to strangers.'* — ^* In the 
Daye of St. Mary's Church, Huntinidon, the follow* 
ing notice is to be seen on one of the pUlara ^— 

** Cromwell. 

Tarpin. 

BaUiffs. 

1600. 

** The charch was not built tOI 1680, and Robert 
Cromwell, the Protector*s father, who must be the 
person bere meant, died in 1017. The inscription 
was probably made by some curious pérson, after 
the name of Cromwell had * gathered ali its fame,' 
and drawn public attention and inquiry to the an« 
cestors of the Protector.^ 

Mr. Cromwell and bis wife are described by a 
eontemporary writer as persons of great worth, and 
as no way inclined to disafTection either in their 
civil or religioiis prìncìples ; but remarkable for liv* 
ing upon a small fortune with decency, and main« 
taining a large family by their frugai circumspection, 
Several authors of less candour and discemment are 
eager to disprove the fact, that the father of so ereat 
a man as the Lord ' Protector of three kingdoms 
could ever bave derived any part of bis income from 
trade. But it admits not o( the slightest doubt, that 
Robert Cromwell bought an establishment which 
had been formerly used as a brewcry, and it is only 
reasonable to infer that he mean¥ to employ it for 
the same purpose, In reply to this^onclusion, it is 
intimated that the business was managed entirely 
by bis wife, who, by ber skiU and industry, not only 
provided funds to apport ber fkmily in a respect- 
able station, but evratò supply ber daughters with 
such fortìum as might recommend them to suitable 
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manìages. But were theie any discredit connected 
with trade, — ^that source whence so many of our 
greatest families have deriyed their wealth and influ- 
ence, — ^would the stain be lessened by remoyìng the 
irapatation from the one parent to the other ? ^ It is 
trae, that the satire of royalist whters dwelt much 
npon the comparatively low origin of Cromwell, and 
Gontrasted the domestic scenes of his youth with 
the splendour which surrounded his latter days at 
Hampton Court and Whitehall ; but his panegyrists 
inflict a more serious injury upon his parentage by 
denying facts which are attended with nodishonour» 
and by inducing their readers to helieye that the idle* 
ness of his father compelled his mother to be a 
drodge. Oliver had no occasion to blush for his pedi* 
gree. His immediate progenitor senred in parlia* 
ment during the reign of Elizabeth, and ocHapied a 
seat upon the bench as a justice of the peace. The 
signature of Robert Cromwell is also found attached 
to a certificate addressed to the privy council, 1605, 
stating that the draining of the fens in Northamp- 
ton, iSncoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge (a work 
which his son afterward resolutely opposed) was 
practicable, and might be accomphshed '* without 
perii to any haven or county.'* In recommending 
this great improvement he was joined by sixteen of 
the principal persons in the four counties, most im- 
mediately interested; among whom we find the 
name of Sir Olirer his brother, a patriotic and loysd 
character, to whose countenance he appears on 
YsHous occasions to bave been greatly indebted. 

An allusion has already been made to the notion, 
which the Protectoral family is said to haye cher- 
ished, of being descended by the female branch 
from the royal house of Stuart. The historian of 
that family, who left no source of Information un- 
explored, has established on good grounds their 
light to the honour of which they boasted, although 
ÌQ their days it appears to have been receiyed on the 
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authority of a very obscure tradition. Lord Hailes» 
^n his Annals, too, lends a strong confirmatìon to 
the sanie claim. He remarks, that at the fatai bat- 
ile of Halidon, two Stuarts fought xunàer the ban- 
ner of their chief ; the one Alan of Dreghom, the 
paterna! ancestor of Charles the First; and the 
other, James of Rosyth, the matemal ancestor of 
Oliver Cromwell.* Noble, who appcars not to bave 
been aware of this authority, traces the lineale 
somewhat higher;.namely, to Alexander the Lord 
High Steward of Scotland, who had thrce sons, 
James, John, and Andrew. The first succeeded to 
the hereditary office held by his father, which he 
transmitted at his death to his son Walter; who, 
marryingMargery, the eldest daughter of King Rob- 
ert Bruce, and heiress of ber brother David, who 
died wiRiout issue, brought the Scottish crown into 
his family in the person of his son Robert the 
Second. 

The next branch of Alexander's descendants, 
through his son John, flourished as Earls and Dukes 
of Lennox, and was ultimately ingrafted into the 
royal stem, by the ill-omened marriage of Lord 
Damley with the unfortunate Mary. 

But i\ is with the oifspring of the third son that 
our inquiry is most intimately connected, as being 
the ancestor of Cromwell. Andrew Steward of 
Dundavale, according to the author of the Memoirs, 
had a grandson, who was appointed one of the at- 
tendants of James the First of Scotland, when this 
prince was sent into Franco to avoid the cruel jeal- 
ousy of his uncle, the Duke of Albany ; and being 
taken prisoner in company with his master by the' 
English cruisers, he shared the captivity which 
Henry IV. thought proper to inflict upon the royal 
child. He ultimately consented to fix his residence 
in the south, and even to accept of knighthood from 

* V<d. U. p. 904. Aim.im. 
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the faand of his new sovereigo. Hence he became 
the fonnder of the first famuy of Steward» whicA 
settled in Enfiano, and at the seme time the prò* 
genitor of Elizabeth, the mothef of our hero. The 
genealogica! table is as foUowa : — ^ 
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From this deduction, it appears that Elizabetà 
Steward, the mother of Oliver Cromwell, and 
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Charles the First, vere cousins in the eìghth or 
ninth degree. The Protector was therefore entitled 
to say, ** I was by birth a gentleman, neither Iìtìh^ 
in any considerable height, nor yet in obscnrity. I 
have been called to severàl employments in the na- 
tion, and to serve in parliaments ;^' and he adds, 
with what truth wiU appear in the sequel, '* I did 
endeavour to discharge the duties of an nonest man 
in those senrices."* 

This distinguished individuai was bom at Hunt- 
ingdon, on the 25th of Aprii, in the year 1599, and bap- 
tized four days after, in the parish church of St. 
John's ; bis uncle, Sir Oliver, for whom he was named, 
appearing in the capacity of godfather.f If we may 
trust to the gossip of bis more ancient biographers, 
his childhood dia not pass without many remark- 
able occurrences, which seemed to indicate that an 
uncommon fortune awaìted his riper years. For 
example, they say that his grandfather, Sir Henry 
Cromwell, having sent for him when an infant in 
the nurse^s arms, to Hinchinbrooke, a monkey took 
him from the cradle, and bolting from a window, 
ran with him upon the leads which covered part of 
the roof. Alarmed at the danger to which the young 
yisiter was exposed, the family brought beds upon 
which to receive him, supposmg that the creature 
would drop him from its paws ; but, it is added, the 
sagacious animai, appreciating the value of its trea- 
sure, brought the " Fortune of England** down in 
safety, and replaced him in his bea. On another 
occasion he made a narrow escape from drowning. 
He was saved by Mr. Johnson, a clergyman, who, 
many years afterward, was recognised by Oliver 
when he was marching at the head of his soldìers 
through Huntingdon. He asked the aged and loyal 

* Speeeb in Pari. ISth Sept. 1054. 

t " Oliveriu filioB Roberti Cromwell, Gent et Eliiabellui uxoria 
dù, natttt S5<* die Aprilis, et baptisatns S9° ejaadem menaia, 1M9. B 
iUgiatro EcGleaia Fftrocli. SU Jobaimia Infra oppidom Hnntinf don.* 
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corate wheiher he did not remember havìng rescued 
him troia an untimelv death 1 '* I do,** replied the 
oiher, *' but I wish I had put you in, rather than see 
Tou in arma against your king."* If we may he- 
fieve the author of a work published the year after 
Cromwell^s death, it will appear that the accidenta 
wfaich befell him were not confined to one element* 
He was, says Henry Dawbenny, on the point of 
being consumed by fire, and hence bore a great resem* 
bianco to Moses, who endured an eqiial l[>eril from 
water. Had thU foolish writer been acquainted 
with the occurrence to which the Protector him- 
self alluded at Huntingdon, he would bave formed a 
stili closer parallel bétween the two personages 
whom it is the object of bis book to compare a&d 
to celebrate. The title of bis tract is, " Hiijtory 
and ÌPolicy reviewed in the Heroic Transactions of 
His Most Serene Highness Oliver, late Lord Pro> 
tector, from his cradle to his tomb, declaring bis 
steps and princely perfections, as they are drawn 
in hvely parallela to the ascents of the great patri- 
arch Moses, in thirty degrees to the hcight orhon- 
our.'* In àiis parallel of thirty points between 
Cromwell and Moses the man of God, he alludes to 
one between '* Ehas and Dr. Luther, between Elisha 
and Calvin, and between Queen Ehzabeth and 
Deborah, that great prìncess and prophetess."-^ 
"* I cannot say,^he admits, '* that his late highness 
was extracted from so.priestly a family, but alto- 
gether as princely, being lineali;^ descended from 
the loins of our most ancient Britìsh kings, and tied 
in new alhances to the blood of our later kings ; 
but in respect of hair-breadth escapes and miracu- 
k>as eii^loits, the resemblance is equally particidar 
and complete.'* 

Another biographer, who yields not less to hi» 
fancy than the mstorian just named, informa his 
readers« that Oliver was a prodigy of learhing at 

* Dr Lort** MS8. eomanmieittod to.NoUobyMr.Àoiiwy., 
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the univemity ; that he was exceedìngly admired 
tr^ the bishops, and a great favourite with King 
James; that he travelled in foreign countries for the 
improvement of his manners ; was reraarkable for 
his gsdlantries at the court of France ; obtained a 
Hattering audience from Louis, and entered into the 
most endearing intimacy with Richlieu.* Tlie love 
of truth will not permit any one who knows the 
early life of Cromwell to extol either the docility 
of ms temper, or the litèrary triumphs of his ge- 
nius. Bein^ left alone of three sons, he became a 
great fayounte with his mother, who, although a wo* 
man of exceUent sense, appears to have indnlged the 
idle disposition which is common to most boys, and 
to have protected him at home from the chastisenieni 
which was due to his faults. Dr. Beard, the school-* 
master of Huntingdon, was severe, and his pupil 
appears to have been at once playful and obstinate ; 
and hence, the only memorial wmch has reached us 
of that early period represents the one flogging 
without mercy, and the other transgressing without 
remorse. Heath, who takes much pleasure in dark- 
ening the character of voung Oliver, relates, that 
he was notorious for roBbing of orchards, and ioe* 
curred so much scandal by breaking of hedges and 
enclosures, that he drew upon himself the name of 
Apple-dragon. He adds, too, that he was ** dread* 
fmly suspect to ali the adjacent country for eating 
and merchandizing of young pigeons,'* which he prì-> 
vately removed from the nei^hbouring dove-honses ; 
whence he thinks himself entitled to insinuate, that in 
this juvenile phuider there wasdisplayed the inherent 
tendency or that revolutionary spirit which after- 
ward impelled him to attack royal castles, and even 
make a burglarious attempt to seize the crown 
it8«lf.t -^ 

* L« Vie d* OUTler Gktnn*cn,pir Onffori* Leti. AmiMrdM», IVdS. 
t FUgeUnm, p. 5, 6 
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Evenr reader is acquainted with the two anec- 
dotes, mrst, of the dream or vision which is said to 
bave revealed tp the future Protector the greatness 
that awaited him inhis maturerlife ; and, secondly, 
of the dramatical entertainment, in which the boy 
Ì8 related to have shown some tokens of that vàult- 
ing ambition which was aflerward laid to his charme 
by the patrona of the commonwealth. As to the 
former, we are assured, even by friendly annalista, 
that on one occasion, whenlying in bed m a musing 
or melancholy frame of mmd, a gigantic figure 
drew aside the curtains, and told him that he should 
be the greatest man in Éngland, but did not mention 
the word king. Although he was told of the folly 
and wickedness of such a story, he persisted in the 
assertion that it was founded in trutn, for which, at 
the particular desire of his father, he was flogged 
by Dr. Beard. Notwithstanding this harsh usage, 
bie continued sometimes to relate the occurrence 
to his miele, Sir Thomas Steward, who told him 
that it was traitorous to entertain such thoughts. 
Heath says it was a dream, others maintain that it 
was an apparition ; but Noble admits that ^* Crom- 
well mentioned it often when he was in the height 
of his fflory/' It is worthy of notice, too, that Lord 
Clarendon takes notice of^this vision. During the 
deliberations which took place, when an offer of the 
crown was made to him, " they who were very near 
to him," remarks the noble historian, '* said, tnat in 
this perplexity, hp revolved his former dream or 
apparition, that had first informed and promised him 
the high fortune to which he was already arrived, and 
which was generally spoken of even from the begin- 
ning of the troubles, and when he was not in a pos- 
ture that promised such exaltation; and that he 
then observed, it had only declared that he should 
be the greatest man in England, and that he should 
be near to be kin^ ; which seemed to imply that he 

VoL. L-C 
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Bhould be oDly" near, and never actually attain, the 
crown." 

Whether the boy ever had such a dream or net, 
is a matter of no consequence in reviewing the his- 
tory of a life so full of great events ; but it is certainly 
remarkable, if "it was generally spoken of even 
from the beginning of the troubles, and when he 
was not in a posture thatpromised such exaltation/* 
As to the dramatical allusion to the soverei^ power 
with which Cromwell was subsequently invested, 
" it happened," says Heath, " as was then the cus- 
tom in ali free schools, that a play called the 
Five Senses was to be acted by the scholars of this 
school, and Oliver Cromwell, as a confìdent youth, 
was named to act the part of Tactus, the sense of 
Feeling ; in the personification of which, as he carne 
out of the tyring room upon the stage, bis head en- 
circled with a chaplet of laurei, he stumbled at a 
crown purposely laid there, which, stooping down, 
he took up, and crowned himself therewithal, add- 
ing, beyond bis cue, some majestical mighty 
words." 

It is manifest that the stumbling upon the crown 
and royal robe is a part of the action to be performed 
by Tactus, while the soliloquy which foUows, with- 
out any other " mighty m§gestical words," gives of 
itself sufficient expression to the sentiment or yoùth- 
fui ambition. 

" Was ever man wi fortunate aa I, 
To break bis shins at such a stumblinK^block? 
Rosea and bays, back hence ; thia crown and robe 
My brows and body circle and invest. 
Bow gallantiy it flts me ! sureithe slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 
Tbey lie who say coroplexions cannot citange : 
My blood's ennobled, and 1 am transform^d 
Unto the taered temper of a kino. 
Methinks I bear my noble parasites 
Styling me Cnsar or Great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, and wondering where 1 got 
This precioas ointment,— bow my pace is mendedt— 
How priucely do I speak,— bow sbaip I ibretten. 
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FMMatt» TU eatb yonr beadacnmg impadeno», 
And make yoa tremUe when ttae Uon roan, 
Ye eutb-bnd worms !— O Ibr a looking-glaM ! 
Poeta wiU write wliole volamea of thia ehange ! 
Wbora^aoiyatteiidant? CSome hlthar, airrab, quickly, 
Or by tba wiilga oT Hennea," Ae.* 

An ingenìous attempt has been made io account 
for the dream, as origìnating in the excitement and 
lofty ideas produced by the dramatical performance. 
The story of the comedy being ascertained to rest 
on a credible foundation, the exhibition made on 
that occasion by Oliver, and the revelation of the 
spectre, which is supposed to bave followed imme- 
diately afterward, may he connected together in the 
relation of cause and effect. To young Cromwell 
might be assigned, whether by bis own choice or 
otherwise, the part of Tactus, or Touch. He is made 
to stumble upon a crown and robe, purposely laid in 
bis way to entrap him ; and as this is the incident on 
which the plot principally turns, it was not to be 
wondered at that it should lay some hold on the ima- 
gination of the youth who sustained it. After ^ìvy- 
ing the chief character in such a scene, the wonder- 
(ul dream (for a dream, if any thing, it must of course 
be considered) would bave to the full as much re- 
semblance to the dramatic incident as those fanta- 
ties of the wakeful brain are wont to bave when, in 
our sleeping hours, they recali to us, by grotesque 
imagery, events of real life in which we bave been 
engaged. Allowing this to be the most probable 
account of two trifling circumstances, of which so 
many and such varióus accounts bave been given, 
it wiU be readily seen that their whole consequence 
arose, not from their being intrinsicaliy remarkable, 

* Thia drama waa prìnted In 1617, and in that impreaaion ia aaid to 
kave been flrat acted at Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterward at 
the free grammar-school, Huntingdon. The pian of the play is, that Lin- 
foa girea a crown and rot>e to be oonteated for by the Senaea. Win» 
■tanley ia mistaken in aapponing Oliver to bave acted the part of Taetua 
at Cambridge, whm ia contrary to the teatimony of ali other wrltera.^ 
Nobia, v»l. i. p. 2dr 
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but froin t^ieir subsequent application to the rìse and 
fortunes of Cromwell.* 

A tradition is stili current at Huntingdon of an 
accidental meeting between the son of the brewer 
aud Charles the First, when children, and nearly of 
the same a^, at Hinchinbrooke-house, the seat of 
his uncle Sir Oliver. This occurrence is said to 
bave taken place in the year 1603, on occasion of 
the journey of Charles, then Duke of York, from 
Scotland to London ; but it must bave occurred, if at 
ali, in September, 1604, to which period the coming' 
of this ^oung prince was deferred on account of in- 
disposition. The story, hpwever, derives support 
from the known fact, that the mansion of this sin- 
gularly worthy and loyal knight was generally ono 
of the resting-places of the royal family when on 
their joumeys from the north to the Engush capitaL 
In the former year, for instance, wheA James was 
on his way to take possession of his new kingdom, 
he paid a visit to Sir Oliver, and accepted of a sj^en- 
did entertainment at his hands. But what fixed the 
attention of politicai prophets in the succeedin? age 
was the memorable fact, that. the two boys had net 
been long together before Charles and his com- 
panion disagreed; and as the former was then as 
weakly as the other was strong, it was no wonder 
that the royal visitant was worsted. Oliver, even 
at this age, so little regàrded dignity that he made 
the roysd blood flow in copious streams from the 
prince's uose. This, observes Mr. Noble, was looked 
upon as a bad presago for that king when the civil 
wars commenced.t 

In the same mansion, at a somewhat later period, 
Cromwell displayed his love for boisterous mirth in 
a maimer so little consistent with ^ood tasto and 
respect for his uncle, that he incurred by it the for- 

* Oliver Cromwell and his Times, by Thomts CromwéU, p. SS ; Notte, 
vol.L 
t CromwBll aad his Tlme8.i>. 38. 
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feiture of the affection and kindness which had 
been, till then, lavìshed upon him by his good- 
natored relative. The reader will fina the details 
in the following statement, by the author of the 
Memoirs, abridged from the narratives of Batee and 
Heath :— 

** Sir Oliver was a worthy knight, loved hospi- 
tality, and always kept up old customs. Accord- 
in^Iy, at Christmas his doors were thrown open to 
ali, who were not only feasted, but entertained with 
music, dancing, and the usuai sports of the age and 
place. Among the relations and friends of Sir Oli- 
ver carne his nephew and godson, by invitation, to 
partake of the festivity of one of those seasons : but 
he so far forgot himself that, to humour a depraved 
taste, he besmeared his clothes and gloves with the 
mo8t nauseous fiith, and accosts the Master of Mis- 
mie, in the frequent tumings of a frisking dance, as 
weU as every other person that carne in his way, so 
that the company could scarce bear the room from 
the intolerable smeli. The Master of Misrule, dis- 
covering that our young Oliver was the offender, 
seized and prdered him to undergo a severe ducking 
in a pond adjoining to the house ; Sir Oliver, his 
uncle, permitting the sentence to be carried into 
full execution, as a punishment for his dirty be- 
haviour. Perhaps I ought to apologize for relat- 
ing so filthy a tale; but, as thìs was the occa- 
sion of Oliver^s losing his uncle^s good opinion, I 
thought its particular relation could not be dispensed 
with."* 

On the 23d of Aprii, 1616, when he was within 
two days of completing his seventeenth year, Crom- 
well was entered of Sidney-Sussex college, in the 
university of Cambridge.f His genius, however, 
which was found little fìtted for the cairn and elegant 

* Noble, yftA. i. p. 9S ; Elenchi Mot. Ae. pan prima ; Heatta, Flagel- 
lam, p. IS. . 
t A tato AimiuiUatioDis, 1616. Olivenu Cromwdl, HanUagdoaleii- 
C 2 
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occupations of learnln^, did not receìve mach calti- 
vation in that seat of the muses. Dugdale informs 
US that he threw himself intb a dissolute and disor- 
derly course of life, being more famous while there 
for football, cricket, cudgelling, and wrestlingr than 
for study ; and being of a rough and blustering dispo- 
sitìon, he acquired the name of Royster. The 
friends of the Protector bave justly questìoned the 
authority on which these statements are made, and 
bave ascribed lo the malignant spirit which pursued 
bis memory after the epoch of the Restoration many 
similar calumnies, which, at such a distance of time, 
it was impossibie for tbem to disprove. They have, 
on the other band, endeavoured, with much less suc- 
cess, to establish bis character as a man of leam- 
ing, or at least as a patron of scientific pursuits, and 
a lover of the fine arts. But Cromwell bas left no 
evidence that bis mind was ever deeply smitten with 
an affection for the beauties of poetical or oratorical 
composition ; and Milton, wbo knew bim well, does 
not ascribe to bim any high accomplisbments in the 
way of literature. In bis picture of a perfect states- 
man, drawn in the Second Panegjrric presented to 
bis warlike patron, the great hard relàtes that, in his 
combination of imaginary excellences, **to a no- 
bility (which, because it is derived from others, is 
more used to be called theirs than our own) I added 
K study ofletters; by which nature should be culti- 
vated, the mind subdued and polisbed, and reason 
sharpened. Yet this, in a pcrson taught for the 
commonwealth and trained for public afiairs, I wished 
should be moderate. For as the art of managing 



'«in, admisBus ad commeatum sooioram, Aprìlit rioeMimo tertio, tmore 
Magisrro Ricardo Howlet. Regist. Coli. Sid. . 

(Between this entry and the next is crowded in, in a «Rialler hanl or 
letter, the underwritten character.) 

Bic fuit grandts ille impostor, camifbx perditiMmna, qui, pientìammo 
rege Carolo l nefhria esde aublato, ipeum oaurpavit thmnam, et tria 
regna, per V. ferme anuomm spatium, aub Proteotoria nonune indomit» 
t/nnnkia vexavit. 
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end gOYeming a commonwealth is forthe most part 
active and practical,it should rather consist of coun- 
sel and prudence than of knowledge and wisdom, 
which are speculative and theoretical. Wherefore 
tt ìs necessary for bim who is brought up to that art 
of ruling and commandii\g to be tinged indeed with 
a study of letters, which yery seasonably inform 
and dìiTe away ignorance and unskilfulness from 
him ; yet not to be so deeply tutored as to compre- 
hend them exactly apd absolutely in every point. 
For, I know not by what means, this tnorough 
knowledge of the sciences, when it sharpens the 
intellect, yet duUs the soul, and breaks its attention 
for minìstering of public alTairs. Perhape because 
it wastes the spints necessary for action, and by 
wasting consumes them, and therefoi^e causes the 
mind which wants them to languish. Those studies 
of the wit and mind are tender things. They do not 
fancy the sun and the crowd : they dehght in the 
shade and in rétirement. Noise and business dis- 
torb them. They shrink up at the horrors of arms, 
and are eyen affrighted at the brawling of the forum. 
Like noble and dehcate maidens, they must rather 
be kept safe at home, in free custody, than be brought 
forth into engagements and perils. Wherefore the 
most noble generals of former ages bave so given 
themselves to be instructed by their preceptors as 
rather to adom than profess those studies; and 
applied themselves just so much to them as should 
be enough to inform, but not altogether to drown 
their minds." « 

Had Cromweli possessed erudition, bis panegyrist 
would infallibly bave discovered that no man could 
successfully govern a commonwealth without it; 
and with that view would bave adduced the exam- 
ples or ali the leamed captains in ancient and modera 
times, from Pericles and Julius Oaesar, down to 
Frederidc the Great. But Milton's object was to 
compUmenft his master upon hia want of scholastic 
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acquirements, and to represent these as rather an 
encumbrance to a statesman, instéad of a manifest ' 
advantage; àn undertaking in which few authors 
could have acquitted theniselves so well, although 
the task must have been accomplis^ed at the expense 
both of sincerity and of inclination. Bishop Bumet 
assures us that Oliver '' had no foreign languag^e but 
the little Latin that stuck to him from his ^ucation, 
which he spoke very viciously and scantily ;" and 
if we were to forni a judgment of his literary tasto 
and habits from the specimens of his composition 
which have come down to our own times, we cer- 
tainly should not rank his accomplishments above 
those of a respectable farmer or tradesman in either 
division of the British dominions. 

It has not been ascertained how long he continued 
at the university ; but as his father died in June, 1617, 
and left his family in no very affiuent circumstances, 
it is probable that his residence did not exceed one- 
half of the usuai period. His mothej*, it is said, 
wished to turn his attention to the study of law, and 
in pursuance of this object sent him to London, 
where he was to enter one of the inns of court. 
But it must be acknowledged that there is no part 
of his history more obscure than this ; for while one 
author asserts that he neglected his reading, and 
leamed only the follies and vices of the town, an- 
other maintains that he hever was entered at any 
school of law whatever, and therefore could not be 
chargeable with the immoralities which are imputed 
to him during his supposed residence in the capital. 
A late writer remarks, that ali the stories of his 
excesses while in the metropolis attending Lincoln's 
Inn must fall to the ground, because he was never 
there. The most diligent search has now been 
made, and his name is not found in its records ; and 
Sir James Burrows also, in his Anecdotes and 
Observations relative to Cromwell and his Family, 
says that after the strictest investigation his name 
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ks Bot been discoyered in any regìster.of that woi^ 

ciety.* 

Boi notwithstanding this negative evidence, it 
stOl appears yery probable that Cromwell was seni 
to London for the purpose already stated. ^ He 
came,^ says a pnofessed panegyrist, ** to Lincoln*s 
Inn, where he associated himself with thoae of the 
best rank and quality, and the most ingenaona 
persona ; for though he were.of a nature net averae 
to atady and contemi)lation, yet he seemed rather 
addicted to conversation, and the reading of men 
and their several tempera, than to a continnal 
poring upon authors." New, when we reflect that 
this "portraiture of his Royal Highness Oliver" 
was published a few months after his death, and by 
a i)erson who appears not onlv to bave known him 
intimately, but also to bave felt the oblig^tion of 
devising an apology for his idleness while in town, 
we cannot refuse to admit that it is more probable 
the entry of his name may bave been neglected, 
tban that a contemporary author should bave fallen 
iato a mistake conceming a fact which must then 
bave been so generally known. Wood relates, 
without any appearanco of besitation, that '*his 
father dying whUe he was at Cambridge, he waa 
taken home and sent to Lincoln's Inn to study the 
common law ; but making nothing of it, he was 
sent for home by his mother, became a debauchee, 
and a boisterous and rude fellow.*'t 

In short, ali his biographers, with the exceptions 
abnaady mentioned, assume his residence in London 
as an event that could not be disputed4 Noble, who 
upon the whole is friendly to his reputation, records 
that from thè gay capital h| retumed a finished rake 

* " TI» BMMl probable aolation of the diffienlty !■, tbat b« actnany 
btifif • siadent of law in ttie metropolia, but waa antared at aoma 
«tber ino of court ."—Cromwell and hia Timea, p. 41. 

t Meoioira oT tbe Protector, by 01iT«r Ciomwell, p. Slft. Ed. 1810. 

$FwU,voLii.o.88. 
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to the place of his nativity, where, if we may bo 
lieve his enemies, he follo wed his vicious coursei 
The taverns were the chief places of his resort 
but his rash and boisterous behaviour prevented liil 
equals from consorting with him, for he could il 
brook contradiction at any time, and much less nowj^ 
when he had not leamed, or did not thìnk it wortn 
his while to practise, deceit. He was therefora 
obliged to take up with less creditable compamonsyl 
who, if they did not fall into his sentiments, werei 
Bure to feel the weight of his arni, and receive ai 
severe discipline from his usuai weapon, a quarter-' 
fitaif. It is laid to his charge, moreover, that he oc- 
casionally neglected to pay his reckoning, and, of 
course, very soon became unpopular amon^ the ale- 
wives of Huntingdon. When they ^aw him in the 
Street, the^ communicated the alarm from house to 
house, and immediately every door was shut against 
the noisy bully. The young women, too, who had 
reason to dread his lively manners, are said to bave 
carefully avoided his approach. In short, Oliver, 
who had been what one of his historians caUs an *^ un- 
lueky boy,"'tumed out a wild and rather dissipated 
youth, and thereby afforded some occasion to those 
who afterward smarted under his govemment to 
assali the purity of his juvenile character. '* The 
first y ears of his manhood,'* says Sir Philip Warwick, 
no uncandid judge of his motives, *' were spent in a 
dissolute course of life, in good fellowship, and 
gaming, which afterward he seemed very sensible 
of and sorrowful for ; and, as if it had been a good 
epirit that had gui4ed him therein, he ùsed a good 
method upon his conversion, for he declared he was 
ready to make restitution unto any man who would 
accuse him, or whom he could accuse himself to 
bave wronged. To his honour I speak this, for I 
ihink the public acknowledgments men ms^ce of the 
public evils they bave done, to he the most glorioua 
trophies tìiey can bave assigned to them. Wlien he 
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, was thus cmlized, he jcHned hìmself to men of his 
' own temper, who pretended unto transports and re- 
Telations.'^ 

The following letter, wrìtten by Cromwell to hi» 
relative Mrs. St. John, gives so faithful a piotare of 
his early life, that though it is rather long, the 
reader wil\ not grudge the space which it occupies, 
more especially as it has not heretofore been pub^ 
lished entire. It is dated Ely, 13th of Ootober, 1638, 
and Ì8 addressed in these terms. 

''To mybeloved cozen, Mrs. St. John, att Sir 
William Marham his house, called Oates, in Essex, 
present theise : 

"Deare cozen, I thankfnlly acknowledge your 
love in your kind remembrance of mee upon this 
opportunitye. Alas, you do too highly prize my 
linea and my companie ! I may he aabamed to own 
your expressions, considerìng how unprofitable I 
am, and the meane improvement of my talent, yett 
to honour my 6od by declaringe what hee hath 
done for my soule, in this I am confident, and will 
be Boe. Truly then this I finde,that hee giveth 
springes in a dry and barren wildemesse where no 
water is. I live (you know where) in Mesheck, 
which they say signifies proloneinge; in Kedar, 
which signifies blacknesse : Yet the Lord forsaketh 
mee not. Though he doth prolonge, yett hee will 
(I trust) bring mee to his tabemacle, and his rest- 
inge-place. My soule is with the congregation of 
the nrst-bome; my bodye rests in hope; and if 
heere I may honour my Ood, either by doeinge or 
by sufferinge, I shal be most giad. Truely noe 
poore cretute hath more cause to putt forth himself 
m the cause of his 6od than I. I bave had pienti- 
M wa^esbefore band ; and I am sure I shall never 
eame uè least mite. The Lord accept me in his 

* MtBMin or Uw B«lgn or King ClHurlM I. p. t7«. 
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Sonn, and give me to walk in the lig^ht, and give us 
to walk in the light as hee is in the light ! He it is 
that enlighteneth our blacknesse, our darknesse. I 
dare not say he hydeth his face from mee ; hee giv- 
etn mee to see light in his light. One bearne in a 
darke place hath exceeding much refreshment in it ; 
blessed be his name for shininge upon éo dark a hart 
as mine. You know what my manner of life 
hath beene ! O, I lived in and loved darknesse, and 
hdted the light ; I was a chief, the chief of sinners. 
This is trae, I hated godlinesse ; yet God had mercy 
on me. O, the rìchnesse of his mercy ! praise him 
for mee ; pray for mee, that hee whoe hath begunn 
a good work would perfect it to the day of Cl&ist, 
sSute ali my good friends in that family, whereof 
yoa are yett a member. L am much bound unto 
them for their love ; I blesa the Lord for them, and 
that my sonn by their proctirement is so well. Lett 
him have your prayer8,your cornicile ; let mee bave 
them. Salute your husband and sister froro mee ; 
hee is not a man of his word ; he promised to write 
about Mr. Wrath of Spinge, but as yett I received 
no letters; putt him in mind to doe what with con-* 
reniency may be donn for the poore cozen I did sol* 
licit him about. Once more farewell ; the Lord be 
with you, eoe prayeth your trulye loving cozen, 
"Oliver Cromwsll." 

"My wife's service and love presented to aU her 
friends.'' 

The advocates for the immaculate sanctity of 
Cromwell's youth insistthat the expressions of self- 
abasement contained in the above letter imply no- 
thing more than that general feeling of unworihi- 
ness which is inseparable- from the prìnciples of a 
trae Christian. But it is obvious that in the retro- 
spect which he takes of his past days, there is a 
comparìson between the state in which he formerly 
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11^ with fhat to which h6 had th6ii atlained. '* Tou 
knovwhat mynifflinerof lifehathbeen! 0,Iliy6d 
in and lotred daikness, and hated the light : I was a 
chiefi the chief of sinners." Hence there is an aif 
of plausdbility in the reasoning of those who beliere 
fhat the aspersions cast upon fia character by Heath, 
Dngdale, and otheni were mrt altogether wìthont 
foundation. Hiere are few penons,- it haa been 
wali observed, who will become conTerts to the 
opinion that the passage just cited should be iater* 
preted as merely conveying auch a deep internai 
sense of past onworthiness aa the most consiatently 
moral character niay be supposed to feel, and ex^ 
press in epiatolary confidence to a friend. Crom- 
well here does more than convey to bis consm such 
à conyiction as confined to himself ; for bis words 
express, not so nrach a description of bis own fee^ 
ings, às an appeal to Mrs. SI. John^s knowledge o( 
what bis manner of life had been j and thereforOi 
from bis alluaion to offences which were known to 
tbìs lady, we may infer that bis aberrations from 
tìie path of virtue were no secret to the rest of bis 
lelations and acquaintance.* Nor is this conclasion 
rendered in any degree more doubtfid by the great 
chance which soon afterward took [dace in bis views 
md habits. Nay, the strong language of abbor* 
feace in which he describes the tener of bis early 
life, smd the ardoar of bis sentiments in regard to 
the new path upon which he had entered, willbe held 
by persons of eiroerience as a presnmptive proof^ 
01 no smali weight, that Olirer nad not be^i alto-* 
gether a stranger to the déceits of intemperance. 

Bot to the (uspassionate and candid reader it will 
at once appear, that botb the friends and the ene« 
mies of Cromwell lay more stress than enou^h upon 
tiie chtidish freaks and yonthftd saUies which the 
ttigry spirit of party has recorded against him« 

* CMiaiHH ni bte tlnMi^ pk fli. 
VoL.1.— D 
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Admit ali tbat is laid to his chargfe, and after weig^ 
ingr it in the ordinary balance of the world^s esti- 
mation, ìt will not be found to exceed the irregolari- 
ties to which many p»urer hearts than his would not 
hesitate to plead guilty. Suppose it were estab- 
lished beyond the challenge of the most resolute 
skepticìsm that Oliver occasionally abstracted a lit- 
tle fruit without asking the key of the orchard ; that 
he was somewhat rude in his manner of salutingf 
the girla of Huntingdon when he happened to meet 
them in the fields ; and even that, when defeated in 
an argument over a pint of ale, he once or twice 
90ught redress in the use of a ready fist or a cudgel, 
opposed, we must presume, to equal weapons on the 
part of his antagonists, — would the verdict justify 
US in pronouncing upon him a sentence of utter 
condemnation, or to brand him as the chief of sin- 
ners ? Certainly not ; and hence we cannot approvo 
the .waste of argument which has been employed 
on both sides of this question, to convince the world 
that Ohver Cromwell in his youth was not like 
most other men of the same age, and in the same 
class of society, 

It would be doing injustice to CromwelVs memory, 
Bays Mr. Noble, not to mention, ^* that the worthy 
and curious Mr. Edward Ferrar of Huntingdon ac- 
qnainted Sir James Burrows, about eighty years 
aeo, that they had no traces in that neighbourhood 
or OUver^s having led a dissolute life ; but really,'* 
he adds, " they are exceedingly ignorant of every 
thing respecting their great townsman l" We must, 
nevertheless, admit that this testimony, imperfect 
as it is, has a favourable hearing on Ùie youthful 
reputation of the Protector ; and where it is not 
contradicted by positive evidence, it ought to be 
received to its fuU extent, Had bis irregularities 
been as frequent and notorìous as they are described 
by Heath and other party- writers, it is more than 
probable that some distioct trace» of them would 
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lare retnained in the place of his birth. His con* 
temporaiies, it is trae, had but little interest in n» 
membering bim after the Restoration, when the 
great object vith ali classes seemed to be to torget 
him as speedily as poseible ; and locai reminiscen- 
ces, we aU know, when they are not etrengthened 
by associations of national fame or of popolar re- 
gard, soon sink from the current of tradition. 

About the time he completed his twenty-first 
fear, he formed an alliance with Elizabeth the 
daugfater of Sir James Boucliier of Essex^bjr whom 
he received a consideraUe accession to his mcome. 
At the same period, too, he is said to bave regained 
the afiections of his relatives, the Hampdens and 
Barringtons, as well as of his uncle Sir Oliver, aU 
of whom he had alienated, more or less, by bis 
thooghtless or undutiful conduct. He fixed his resi- 
dence at Huntingdon, his native place; bùt inwhat 
manner he employed himself during the seven years 
which preceded his entrance into parliament can- 
not now be ascertained. It is clear, however* 
that he no sooner foond himself at the head of a 
family, than he became very rigid in his manners, 
and devoted mnch of his time to reUgious duties. 
His house was ever open to such of the non-con- 
formist ministers as conld not conscientiously com- 
ply with the ritual of the estabUshed church. He 
encouraged them in their opposition» and aided them 
in their endeavours to obtain a relaxation of the 
laws by which they had bound themselves to oh* 
serve the ceremonies and to use the liturgy of the 
national religion. Nor did he confine his exertione 
to the advancement of their cause in the regular 
conrts of law, and by an appeal to the liberality of • 
the bishop : he preached in support of their prind* 
ples wherever he found a willing audience, and 
joined with them in public prayer, with a view of 
secttrìng their ultimate success. By these means 
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he poved tbe way for tha popularìty wbiéh «tta^lied 
to hi8 name at Huntingdon, and which, Ih due time. 
proQured for him the honour of refveseatkiff thal 
porough in parliament. 

It lus just beeo admitted that it was impossible to 
ascertain what was the nature of his employment 
at Huntingdon from the period of his marrìafe tiU 
he was retumed a member of the third parliament 
of Charles the First. The anthor of his làfe and 
Times thinke it very probable tha^ he adopted his 
^ther's business, aiid attempted to ìncrease his in* 
come by employing the family brewery. '* The sa* 
tihcal ballads of that day,'' he observes, " ridiculed 
him for having been a brewer, a liberty that scarcely 
would bave been taken with him at a time whea 
there were so many living who, from theirown per- 
sonal knowledge, must &fe been acquainted with 
«bis history, had there been no actu^ foimdatioi^for 
the lack of gentility which was thus intended to be 
imputed to lum. And it appears to the writer» that 
a passage quoted from a panegyric, thought to bave 
b€»n compQsed by Milton, in suppcMrt of the opinion 
that Cromwell never engaged in trade, would admit 
of a constraction more consonant to the conclusiòn 
just advanced . The passage in question runa thus :— 
' Being now arrived to a mature and ripe age, ali 
whioh time he spent as a private person, noted lor 
notfaing so much as the culture of jmre reìigion and 
an integrity of life, he was gr&um rich at home, and 
had enlarged his hopes, relying vqpon God and a great 
soni, in a quiet bosom, (or any the niost esilted 
times.' Nowjdoes not Uie eipression ^own neh 
seem to imply the inference that it was by some 
trade or profession his p^perty had thus increased $ 
since to {ire without business, and at the same time 
to bring up a numerous family in a grateel way, 
couldhiurdly have conduced to its aceumiilation 1"* 

* 8ee Noie A, at ttie end of tbe voIniM. 
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In domestic life he appears to hare ^en ywf 
hapmr, for, althongh his lady was deatituté of per- 
Bonal charms, and occaaionally exhibited, it ia^aid» 
some symptoms of family pride, ahe was pnid^nMi 
the management of her nousehold, and affectionate 
towards her husband. Therè remaina but one letter 
written by her to Cromwell, when he was in Scot- 
land ai the head of the anny, and as ìt is the only 
specimen of her epistolary talenta which has been 
aanded down to poaterity, no apology can be necea- 
sary for inserting it at this stage of the narratÌTe. 
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"Mt Dbarist, 
** I wonder you should blame me for writingnowe 
oftnir, when 1 bave sent thre for one. I canenot but 
tìiink they ar miscarid. Tnily if I knog my one 
hart, I should ase soune neglect m^rself ase to — » 
the least thought towards you, hoe in douing of it I 
must doe it to myself ; but when I doe writ, my dear, ' 
1 sddom bave any satisfactore anser, wich makse 
me think my writing is slited, as well it majr ; but I 
cannot but think your love coverse my weknisis and 
ìnfirmetis. I should rejoice to bear your desire in 
seeing me, but I desire to submit to the providns of 
God, howping the Lord, howe hath seperated us, and 
hath oftune brought us together agaoie, wil in hies 
good time bring us agane to the prase of hies name. 
Truly my lìf is but half a lif in your abscince, deid 
net tiie Lord mak it up in heimself, which I must 
ackoleg to the prase of heis grace. I would you 
would think to writ sometims to your deare frend 
me Lord Chef Justes, of hom I bave oftune put yon 
in mind ; and truly, my deare, if you could think of 
what I put you in mind of sume, it might be of ase 
much purpos as others, writting sumetimes a lètter 
to the Presedent, and sumetimes to the Speiker. In- 
deid, my deire, you eannot think the rong you doe 
/ D3 
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yourself in the whant of a letier, thugli it wer bot 
seldome. I pray think of, and soe rest yours in aU 
failbfulnise, 

^Euz, CaoMWKLX»/' 

Mr. Noble, with a fe^ng of great candour, admits 
affainst CromweU an imputation of the most nefa* 
nous kmd, namely, that having by his extraragance 
wasted his patrimony, he applied to his uncle Stew- 
ard for assistance, wnen meeting with a refusai, and 
finding that by a smooth way of solicitation he eould 
not prevail, he attempted by colour of law to deprivo 
hiia pf his estate ; representing him as a person not 
able to manage it. With this view, he petitioned the 
king for a commission of lunacy ; but his majesty, 
not being satisfied with the statement on whtch the 
claim was founded, did not think jH'oper to grant it, 
|t is added, that Sir Thomas was highly inoToked ai 
this unfeeling conduct on the. part of his relation ; 
but through the good offices of OUver's mother. and 
the intercession of other friends, a reconciliatioii 
took place, and the property was in the end be* 
queathed to the impatient nephew. 

Tliis charge was first recorded by Sir William 
Du«dale, in his " Short View of the late Troubles,** 
^d has been repeated in later times by Dr. Harris 
and Mr. Noble. The author of the Memoirs of €rom<» 
well treats it as a gratuitous calumny fabricated by 
his politicai adversaries, and sufiicienUy disproved 
by the undeniable fact, that Sir Thomas Stewud 
ultimately made him his heir ; taking it for granted 
that no one whose feelings were attacked in so rude 
a manner woidd bave been induced, by any consid- 
eration, to act so generously. But, without support- 
ing the credibility of a story which none but the 
Protector's worst enemies could wish to be trae, it 
must not be forgotten that the uncle had no otìier 
heir to whom his estates coùld regularly deecend ; 
that hia siste? was im^le to make moie tban a very 
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smaH proTision fot ber sob, who had now eight or 
une ehildren ; and that theie is no improbabiBtv in 
sapposing that the entreaties of the widow and of 
Sir Otiver, ber brother-in-law, inight effect the re- 
poaciliation which they are said io bave prodaced. 
At aU events, as it is imposBible at tbia distant day 
to excnlpate the memory of Cromwell by tbe force 
of aew evidence, bis iimooence or gailt in the prea» 
entease must, it is ckar, be determined by a refer- 
ence to tbe general standard of his character at that 
penod of his life. 

It is surprising that so little attention bas been 
paid to the foUowing remarks by Arcbbisbop Wiì- 
liams, pronounced at a meetii^ of the prìvy couneil 
in 1645. Speaking of Cromwell, his grace says, ** I 
knew bim at Bnckden, but nerer knew his reugion, 
being a common spokesman for sectaries, and main- 
tainmg their part with stubbornness. He never dis- 
coorsed as if be were pleased with your majesty and 
yonr officers, and indeed be loves none that are more 
than his eqnals. Your majesty did hvm hut jtutice in 
refusmg hts petition againsi Sir Thomas Steward of 
the Me of ELy ; but he takes them ali for bis enemies 
that would not let bim undo his best friend; and 
above ali that live, I think bim the most mindful of 
an injury."* 

It was in the year 1628 that he first appeared in 
the great couneil of the nation, as one of the mem- 
bers for Ihe borough of Huntingdon. Mr. Noble 
narrates that be represented the same borough in 
tbe year 1625, being the first parliament of Charìes ; 
but this is obviously a mistake, as will appear from 
the foUowing statement, suppUed by the leamed 
friend ^ready alluded to. '* A few years since there 
was a di^puted election case in the borough, which 
waa carrìed to a committee of the House, and it be- 
larne necessary that authenticated copies of the 
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Tetanis should be procured from the originals in the 
town. I examined these, and found that Cromwell 
eat only once for Huntingdon, namely, in the third 
parliament of Charles the First, as stated above. In 
the first parliament of that monarch, the former 
members, Sir Henry St. John and Sir Henry Main- 
waring, were retumed." 

Cromwell has been blamed for some degrée of 
acrimony against the church,'when acting as one of 
the committee of reli^on. The parliament had taken 
offence at some injudicious sermons preached by Dr. 
Mainwaring, and condemned him to pay a fine of a 
thousand pounds, to be suspended for three years, 
and to be declared incapabie of future preferment. 
The leamed divine, in compliance with the desire 
of the Commons and the judgment of the Peers, made 
a public submission, in which, among other things, 
he confessed that in the three sermons complained 
of there were dangerous passages, inferences, and 
scandalous expressions. Notwithstanding this, his 
majesty, prompted, it was thought, by Land, at that 
time Bishop of Winchester, granted him a full par* 
don for ali errors committed by him, either in speak- 
ing, writing, or printing, and for which he might be 
hereafter questtoned ; and in defiance of both Houses, 
presented him to the livingof Stamford-Rivers, in 
Essex, which he was permitted to hold, with the 
parìsh of St. Giles in the Fields. Admitting that the 
committee of religion acted under legai authority, 
and that parliament had power to interfere in such 
matters, it follows that the members were justly 
entitled to express their indignation at a measure 
which obviously defeated the main object which they 
had meant to accomplish. Cromwell thought it his 
duty to *' inform the House what countenance the 
Bishop of Winchester did give tò some persona that 
preached fiat popery, and mentioned the personsìyy 
name ; and how, by this bishop's means, Mainwaring, 
who, by censure of last parliament, was disabled from 
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ever lioldjiig aay ecclesiastical dignitT in the church, 
%aà had conibsaed the justice of that censure, ìb 
Deyertheless preferred to a rich livinff. IT these," 
says he, *' are the steps to church preferment, what 
may we expect V This anecdote, trìvial as it may 
ai^pear, shows at least the bias which his mind had 
takeii, and the ground on which his opposition to 
goveroment was thenceforth to he maintained. 

Upon the dissohition of parliament, Cromwell re- 
tnnied to the duties or amusements of domestic life. 
hi the year 1630, when a new charter was nranted 
by the king to the corporation of Huntington, ne was 
i^pointed a justice or the peace, in comunction with 
msold schoolmaster Dr. Beard, aad Robert Bernard, 
Esq., a proof that his hostihty to the crown was 
eitber not kno wn, or lightly regarded. But his native 
town did not now prove agreeable to hiaoT. Sir Oli- 
ver, his uncle, who lived in the netsbbourhood, was 
decidedly loyal, and possessed sufficient influence 
over the townsmen to keep them steady to the ro^ 
cause ; and hence he could ezpect no encouragement 
in pursuing the line of policy to which his views of 
dotv or of interest had beg^n to invite him. It is 
saio, too, that he bore with impatience the ptece^ 
dency assumed by Dr. Beard, whose academl|;al 
rank entitied him to certain honours not granted to 
his ambitious pupil. The embarrassed state of his 
ail^rs, too, has been assigned as a reason for his 
desire to remove to a different part of the country. 
But, whatever truth there may he in this, there is no 
doubt that in the year 1631, he prevailed upon his 
mother, his wife, and his uncle, Sir Oliver, to concur 
with him in the sale of the lands and tithes which 
bdonged to the family, in order that he might realiza 
such a sum of money as would enable him to engagé 
in some more profitable branch of business. The 
pardiase was made by Richard Oatley and Richard 
Owen, who paid 1800/. for the landa, tenemenU,lea* 
888, and titlies b^longing to the widow Cromwell and 
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herson, sitaatedin Huntingdon, Godmancliester, and 
Brampton. Lord Sandwich, who now possesses the 
said property, informed Mr. Noble that, in the rental 
of the estates* there is a small portion of land near 
Godmanchester stili called Cromwell's Swath, and 
two aeree in the manor of Brampton, whieh contin- 
ned to bear the name of Cromwell's Acres — the only 
memorial of a locai nature which remains to identify 
the residence and perpetuate the fame of one of 
the most remarkable persons that England has prò- 
duced. 

There is, indeed, stili preserved at Huntingdon a 
document to which the Protector's signature is af- 
fixed. In 1630, a gentleman in the immediate vicinity 
of the town wished to buy from the burgesses a smaU 
piece of land which lay contiguous to his estate. 
The corporation and principal inhabitants consented 
to the transfer, but the lower class of the people 
raised an outcry against disposing of any part of 
their common property ; when, to obviate this pre- 
judice, the intending purchaser obtained the signa- 
tures of as many as were Willing to sell the little 

gortion of pasture-ground. The third name in the 
st is that of Oromwell, immediately after that of 
his old and stem preceptor Dr. Beard. This occur- 
rence, perhaps, is of no great moment, but it showa 
that Ohver had not yet deserted the banners of the 
aristocracy. 

With the money which he had raised by the sale 
of his property Cromwell stocked a farm near St. 
Ives, where he devoted his attention during four or 
live years to the pursuits of agriculture. His suc- 
cess, however, in this new undertaking appears not 
to bave corresponded t% the usuai activity of his 
disposition ; and, whatever may bave been the cause 
of nis failure, it is certain that his worldly affiairs did 
not keep pace either with his reputation for plety, 
or with nis influence among his neighbours. It has 
been surmised that he spent the greater part of his 
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tioie in derotional exercises and expoBitions pf the 
Holy Sciiptures. Instead of sending bis servants iato 
the fields at an early hour, he detained them at home, 
it was Baid, to listei^ to bis enforcement of dìvme 
trath, or to bis illustratìons of the favourite doctrines 
which at that perìod began to take posBession of the 
popular mind. In the evening he assembled them 
once more to bear a repetition of some lecture at 
which he had assisted in the course of the day ; to 
relate the experiences of which it was expected that 
e?ery good Christian preserved a minute record ; and 
to compare the progress which they were severally 
making in the course of practical religion. Alean- 
time the labours of the farm were neglected, and the 
affairs of the pious master were fast hastening to 
min. The cold and damp air, too, affected bis con- 
Btitation, while bis mind became more and more a 
prey to the most gloomy apprehensions, the fruita 
of that epidemical fanaticism which was then spread- 
mg over both the British kingdoms. His appearance 
in the paiisb church was long remembered, from the 
circmnstance that he generally wore a piece of red 
flannel around his neck, as he was subject to an in- 
flammation in the throat, occasioned by excessive 
moisture and impure air. 

There is probably much exaggeration in the above 
statement, not only because it is founded upon the 
representations of his enemies, but more especially 
because it betrays the most entire inconsistency with 
the general character of Cromwell, than whom none 
ever knew better how to accommodate means to 
ends. It is true he had not yet discovered an object 
suited to his genius, or caici^dated to rouse and inter- 
est the latent powers of bis^ mind ; and being igno- 
rant of farming as a branch of rural industry,'^he 
might by his best efTorts only involve himself in 
de^^r embarrassments, and in more hopeless por- 
erty. Be this as it may, his experiment at St. Ives 
is aaàd to bave had no other e£fect than to place him 
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on th^brink of min, when by the deatli of his mtif 
ternal nncle, Sir Thomas Steward, he sncceeded io 
a considerable praperty in the neighbourhood of £ly^ 
which at once pro€ured for hint a more respectabie 
station than he had hitherto occupied, and sup- 
^ed him with the means of snpporting his new rank. 
Mr. Noble informs us that a large barti which Crom-^ 
well built stili goes by his name, and that the farmei' 
who now rents the lands which he occnpied marics 
his sheep with the identica! irons which Oliver used, 
and which bave upon them the letters O. C. In the 
town, too, there yet remaìns a more charactcristic 
memorial of the Protector, — a number of swords pos- 

^sessed b3PVarious indivìduals, and hearing the initials 
é( the warlike agricuJturìst, a part of the supply^ it 
has been conjectured, that he sent down in the year 
1649< and for which the House of Commons iroted to 
Mm a hùndred pounds. 

It has been observed, that Cromwell, while he re- 
sided at St. Ives, continned to attend the established 
church ; and there is evidence on record that he was 
occasionally intnisted with the civil business of the 
parish. Bnt it is oleari at the same time, that he was 
not on good terms with the clergy. He exerted ali 
the influence which he possessed fot the encoinrage- 

. ment of fanatical lecturers, both there and at Hunt- 
ingdon ; and it appears that he used the power with 
which he was invested as one of the committee of 
religion in the Long Parliament, topersecute the regu* 
lar incumbents under the most frivolous pretences. 
The Rev. Henry Downett was vicar of St. Ives at 
the period in question, who, in the year 1642, was 
taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms, for re- 
fnsing to admit a factious lecturer, and forthwith 
sequestered. Mr. Reynolds, the cmate, was silenced 
by the same tyrannical authority, the exercise of 
which, on this occasion, has usually been attributed 
to the instigation of their late townsman, who, if he 
had been fjsvonrably dìsppsed towards them» (Krald 
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•ttily have prevented so seveTO a punismneot.* The 
indnatrious compiler of the M emoirs suspects, that 
b^ procuring complaints against them, he was the 
direct and immediate cause of the sufTerings of these 
two orthodox and loyal divines. I am the more apt 
to believe this to be the case, says he, as Cromwell 
seems to bave harboured revenge against such as had 
displeased him, and taken it when he became pos- 
seraed of the means ; for, in 1641, he, with his rela* 
tion Mr. Yalentine Walton, informed the parliament 
against a gentleman of Huntingdonshire, only for 
words which were pretended to be spoken by him, 
of high and dangerous consequence, for which the 
poor man suffered many hardships.f 

Dr. Harris obtained from the trustees of the British 
Museum permission to copy the foUowing letter from 
Cromwell to his very loving friend Mr. Storie, at the 
sign of the Dog, in the Royal Exchange, London. It 
is dated St. Ives, January 11, 1635, and throws so 
favonrable a iight on the rehgious motives of the 
aattLor, that, as a contrast to the above statement, it 
ought not to be withheld : — 

'' Mr. Storie, among the catalogne of those good 
workes which your fellowe citycenes and our cuntrie 
men bave doun, this will not be reckoned for the 
least that they bave provided for the feedinge of 
sooles: buildinge of hospittals provides for mens 
bodyes ; to build materiali temples is judged a worke 
of pietye ; but they that procure spirituaH food, they 
that build up spirituali temples, they are the men 
tnilye cbaritable, trulye pious. Such a work as this 
was your erectinge the lecture in our cuntrie, in the 
which you placed Dv. Welles, a man of goodnesse 
and industrie, and abiUtie to do good every way : not 
short of any I know in England, and I am persuaded, 

• Walker** fitafibiten of tbe Oergy. 

t Nobto, Tol. i. p. 958.— Jouroals of the House of Coramoiu. 

VoL. I.— E 
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that sithence his cominge, the Lord by him hath 
WTOught much good amongst us. It only remains 
now, that he wnoe first moved you to this put you 
forward to the continewance therof ; it was the " 
Lord, and, therefore, to him Uft we up our harts that 
he would perfect itt. And surely, Mr. Storie, it were 
a piteous thinge to see a lecture fall in the hands of 
soe manie able and godly men, as I am perswaded 
the founders of this are, in theise times wherin we 
see they are suppressed with too miich hast and vio- 
lence by the enemies of God his truth ; far he it that 
so much guilt should sticketo your hands, who live 
in a citye so renowned for the clero shininge Hght 
of the gospell. You know, Mr. Storio, to withdrawe 
the pay is to lett fall the lecture, for whoe goeth a 
warcfare on his own cost t I beseech yon, there- 
fore, in the bowells of Jesus Christ, putt it forward, 
aiid let the ffood man have his pay. The soules of 
God his children will bless you for it, and soe shall I ; 
and ever rest, your lovinge servant in the Lord, 

•* Oliver Cromwell." 

The estates to which the nephew of Sir Thomas 
Steward succeeded were certainly far from being 
inconsiderable, althou^ they consisted rather of 
long leases and tithes held under the dean and chap- 
ter, than of any very estensive freehold or indepen- 
dent possession. It was in the year 1636 that he 
removed thither; and the auspices under which he 
commenced his new career promised to him ampie 
and uninterrupted success. The clergy, willing, 
perhaps, to purchase his friendship, renewed the 
greater part of his leases for twenty-one years, and 
appointed him to several important trusts, as a free- 
man in the episcopal city. But Oromwell, stimulated 
by an ambition which rendered him discontented, 
and being, at the same timo, the victim of extrava- 
gance or thoughUessness in the management of his 
private alfoirs, could find no happiness in the peace- 
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tà retreat to which his good fortune had condacted 
him. 

It was in the course of the following year that 
Oliver, despairing of his fortunes in England, or in- 
dignant at the tyranny which, according to his views, 
prevailed both in church and state, resolved to quit 
his native land, and accompany his cousin Hampden 
and other adventurers in a voyage to America. The 
settlements in the New Woild, which were fast in- 
creasing in population and wealth, presented a desi- 
rable asylum to those who thirsted for greater lib- 
erty than could at that time be enjoyed in the British 
islands. Lord Warwick had obtained a grant of the 
seacoast of New-England, extending Irom Nara- 
gaoset River a hundred and twenty miles towards the 
south-west, which he assigned m 1631 to several 
noblemen and commoners, among whom were Na- 
thaniel Rich, Pym, and John Hampden ; forbidding 
aU colonization along this particular tract, until his 
politicai frìends should > be supplied with lands. 
The govemment, actuated by that absurd policy 
which appeared in almost ali its public deeds, meant 
to check the rising spirit of the people, issued a prò- 
clamation, prohibiting every one from leaving the 
country who had not obtained a royal license. This 
being found insufficient, an order in council was 
set forth, commanding the lord-treasurer " to take 
speedy and efFectual course for the stay of eight 
ships, then in the river of Thames, prepared to go 
to New-England, and for putting on land ali the pas- 
sengers and provisions therein intended for the 
voyage." In these vessels were embarked Sir Ar- 
thur Hazelrig, Hampden, Pym, and Oliver CroraweU. 
It has been well observed, that the king had after- 
ward fuU leisure to repent this exercise of his au- 
thority ! 

Disappointed in the relief which he had expected 
to find in a foreign land, he returned to Ely a prey 
Ut melancholy and the most violent fanaticism. Sii 
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Philip Warwìck relates, on the authority of Dr. 
Simcott, who was Cromwell's physician, that •* his 
patient was a most splenetic man, and had fancies 
about the cross which stood in the town, and that 
he had been called up to him at midnight and such 
unseasonable hours, very many times, upon a stroner 
fancy which made him believe he was then dying. 
The letter alieady quoted, addressed to Mrs. St. John, 
was written at this period, and expresses the strong 
feeling of remorse and self-abasement with which he 
was then agitated. Nor were his views of the fu- 
ture more cheerful than his retrospect of the past. 
He brooded over the evils which his diseased ima- 
gination created, and saw no recovery for his affairs, 
spiritual or temporal, in the distant perspective which 
opened up before him. 

His active mind, however, soon afterward found 
a more con^enial employment, in opposing a mea- 
sure patronised by the crown, and universally re- 
garded as fraught with the gr^atest advantage both 
to the public and to the individuai propri etors. A 
scheme had been projected for draining the exten- 
sive fens which in those days covered some of the 
finest plains in the countìes of Lincoln, Cambridge 
Northampton, and Huntingdon. The Earl of Bed- 
ford appears to bave had the deepest interest in the 
undertà:ing, and to bave incurred the largest shai^ 
of expense ; but as the work was of very great mag- 
nitude, the aid of the king was granted on certam 
conditions, which were at once favourable to the 
royal revenue and satisfactorv to the other land- 
bòlders. As no regular account bf the transaction 
has been preserved, it is not easy to explain the 
grounds on which opposition was raised to this pa- 
triotic enterprlse. It has been related that the peas- 
antry, who had long enjoyed the privilege of com- 
moninff in those extensive wastes, expressed their 
dissatisfaction at the progress of the draining, by 
means of which they were about to.be deprived of 
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SO much profit and amusenieiit. Various claìn», too, 
were urged on the part of the smaller proprietors, 
whose fields bordered on the fens, whicn they ima- 
gìned were not likely to he respected in the ultimate 
division of the reciaimed territory. A meeting was 
accordingly held at Huntingdon, m which Crorawell 
is anderstood to have inflamed the suspicione of the 
people, and encouraged them to persevere in their 
resistance to the king and the nobles, whom he rep- 
resented as pursuing their own advantage at the ex- 
pense of the public good. His opposition proved 
saccessful, and the pian, which had been to a con- 
siderable extent reahzed, was abandoned for several 
years.* , 

In the volume entitled " Oliver Cromwell and his 
Times'^ there is an attempt made to present this 
affair in a light considerably difTerent, and much less 
creditable to the king. It is insinuated that his 
majesty, upon seeing the work nearly completed, 
wished to seize a large portion of the land for his 
own use, and to deprive the Earl of fiedford of ninety- 
five thousand acres, which had been set apart as a 
remuneration for his trouble and expense. But the 
reader will not find in any contemporary writer the 
slightest authority for this ìmputation upon the 
integrity of Charles. Sir Philip Warwick relates, 
that the nobleman just named, and the other princi- 
pal gentlemen whose habitations bordered on the 
fens, "made propositions unto the king to issue 
out commissions of sewers to drain those lands, and 
offered a proportion freely to he givcn to the crown 
for its countenance and authority therein." He adds, 
that the commissioners appointed to bear the claims 
of the numerous persona who thought they had cer- 
tain rights of commonage never could satisfy them, 
although they exerted themselves to the utmost. 
The vulgar grew clamorous against the lords and 

* Warwick'8 M emoira. d. 97 
£2 
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othefs who had joined the king in the undertaking, 
and the commissioners were withstood by the re- 
monstrances and threatenings which everywhere 
met their ears. Hence the project was relinquished 
by ali parties for the time ; and Cromwell, who by 
hi8 zeal and talent had gained an immense aecession 
of popularity, was thereafter denominated " Lord of 
the Fens." 

The occurrence now mentioned, although of a 
locai and temporary interest, laìd the foundation of 
OUver's fortune, by paving the way for his return to 
parliament. The resolution, as well as the ability, 
which he had manifested in defeating the united 
power of the crown and of the principal landholders 
m the adjoining counties marked him out as a fit 
man for more important business. Hampden and 
others of his relations, who already anticipated that 
crisis in politicai affairs which soon afterward in- 
volved the country in the calamities of a civil war, 
disco vered with much satisfaction that their kins- 
man possessed the very qualities which were most 
likely to be available in a contest between the king 
and the legislature. He proved himself to be a char- 
acter of invincible determination and constancy 
wherever his passions were engaged, and an object 
worthy of his exertions occurred to cali forth his 
strength. He was described by his cousin, the cel- 
ebrated patriot now named, as one that " would sit 
well at the mark;" alludingtohisperseverance,and 
the firm hold which he took of every occasion by 
means of which a friend raight be served or an enemy 
discomfited. It has been said too, I know not weU 
on what authority, thàt the citizens of Cambridge 
took an interest in the question which respected the 
rights and expediency implied in the measure which 
Cromwell opposed, and were therefore not inatten- 
tive to the part which this popular orator assumed 
in thwarting the views of the privileged classes. 
His success in canvassing for the seat which he 
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ftfterwaid held, as one of their reprcsentatiTes in the 
House of Commons, has been attrìbuted to the zeal 
which he showed in protecting their interesta in the 
marshy lands. At ali events, it admits not of any 
doabt that the ability displayed by him against tha 
royal commissionerà at Huntingdon recommended 
him to that more momentous duty which he was aocm 
afterward called upon to discharge at Westminater.* 
The necessities of the king, and the disturtied 
state of affairs in Scotland, rendered necessary that 
meeting of parliament which, after a long tnterval, 
took place early in the year 1640. The reputation 
which Grondwell had acquired in Cambridge by his 
public spirìt in the dispute respecting[ the fens, aa 
well as by the display of his gifts in occasioml 
preaching, had recommended him so effectually to 
the lower class of the burgesses, that, as haa been 
already intimated, they elected him as one of their 
representatives. Heath tells a story, with the inten- 
tion of inducinghis readers tobelieve that the elee- 
tion was not accomplished without some degree'of 
artifice, and that the future lord-general owed hia 
return to a successful stratagem on the part of 
Timms, a memberof the common council, who had 
been accustomed to walk on Sundays to.the Isle of 
Ely to bear his religious addresses, and to he edified 
by the purity of his doctrìne. It is more probable 
that he was indebted for the honour of a seat in par- 
liament to the influence of Hampden, and to the 
ri^ing fame of his own character as adecided enemy 
to the court and ah advocate for popular righta. 
The only circumstance which throws any colour of 
probability on the narrative of the Flagellum is the 
Bubsequent elevation of Richard Timms himself ; 
who, in the parliamenfs of 1654 and 1656, was 
oominated to represent the city of Cambridge by the 
anthority of the Protector and his council of state. 

* CranwvUlai»! p. S. 
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The pecuniary affairs of Cromwell ai this import- 
ant epoch of his history have been variously repre- 
sented. The most probable conclusion is, that he 
stili retatnéd a portion of the funds which he had 
realized by the sale of his landa and tithes, when he 
resolved to expatrìate himself and remove be- 
yond the Atlantic. Dugdale, says that *' being neces* 
sitatee by his low condition to quit a country-farm 
which he held at St. Ives, and betake himself to 
mean lodgings in Cambridge, the schismatical party 
there chose him a burgess for their corporation in 
that unhappy Long Parliament which began at West- 
minster upon the third of November, in the year oae 
thoasand six hundred and forty." This view of his 
condition iscompletely contracucted by the advances 
which he made m the beginning of the troubles to 
assist the funds of the parliamentary leaders. He 
contrìbuted 600/. for raising a force to crush the 
rebellion in Ireland; he purchased a quantity of 
arms, to which allusion has been made, to send down 
to his native county ; and he paid 100/. as the hlre 
of certain wagons provided for 'the Earl of Man- 
chester when about to put his army in motion against 
the king. We may therefore believe the author of 
a tract called the " Mystery of the good old Cause,'* 
who asserts that " there were lettera of Cromwell 
to be seen in the hands of a person of quali ty, wherein 
he mentions his whole estate to amount to about 
1300/., which at that time (prior to the commence- 
ment of the civil war) he intended to lay out upon 
a purchase of drained fen-lands." The possession 
of such a sum might, itis clear, enable him to make 
ali the disbursements above mentioned; and assu- 
redly the extent of his benevolences at that criticai 
moment deroonstrates that he had resolved to iden- 
tify.his future fortunes with the issue of the great 
contest in which the nation was about to engagé. 

The descrìption giyen of Cromwell at this period 
by Sir Philip Warwick, although familiar to most 
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readers, ìs so closely connected with the stibject in 
band that it cannot be omitted. " I have no mind,^ 
says the knight, " to give an ili character of him, for 
in bis conversation to me be was ever friendly ; 
though at the latter end of the day, finding me ever 
incorrìgible, and baving some indncements to sns- 
pect me a tamperer, he was sufficiently rìgid. The 
first time that ever I took notice of him was in the 
very begmning of the parliamcnt held in November, 
1640, when I vainly thought myself a courtly yoong 
gentleman ; for we courtiers valued ourselves much 
upon our good clotbes. I carne one moming into 
the House well clad, and perceived a ^ntleman 
speaking, whom I kneir not, very ordinanly appar- 
elled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to 
have been made by an ili country tailor : bis linen 
was plain and not very clean, and I remember a 
speck or two of blood upon bis little band, which 
was not much larger than bis coUar : bis hat was 
without a hat-band, bis stature was of a good size, 
bis sword stuck dose to bis side, bis counténance 
swollen and reddish, bis voice sbarp and untunable, 
and bis eloquence full of fervour, for the subject- 
matter would not bear much of reason ; it being in 
behalf of a servant of Mr. Prynn's, who bad dis- 
persed libels agaiiist the queen for ber dancing, and 
such like innocent and courtly sports ; and be aggra- 
vated the imprisonment of this man by the Council 
Table unto that beight that one would bave believed 
the very g[ovemraent itself bad been in great danger 
by it. I sincerely profess it lessened much my reve- 
rence unto that great council, for be was very much 
hearkened unto And yet I lived to see this very 
gentleman, whom out of no ill-will to him I tbus 
describe, by multiplied good sfUccesses, and by real 
but usurped power — ^baving bad a better tailor and 
more converse among gòod company — ^in my own 
eye, when for six weeks together I was a pnsoner 
in lus sergeant's hands, and daily waited at White^ 
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hall, appear of a great and majestic deportment and 
comelv presence. Of him, therefore, I wìll sav no 
more but that verily I belìeve he was extraordina- 
rily desi^ed for those extraordinary things which 
one while most wickedly and facinoroasly he 
acted, and at another as successfully and greatly 
performed." 

I have less pleasure in quoting^ the words of Dr. 
South, who Ì8 said to have been sufficiently com- 

Éaisant to the Protector when in the plenitude of 
8 power, but who, in a brief space after the Resto- 
ration, speaks of him as foUows : — ^* Who that had 
beheld such a bankrupt^ beggarly fellaw as Cromwell 
first entering the parhament-house, with a threadòare 
tom cloak and a greasy hai (and perhaps neither of 
them paid for), coiild have suspectea that in the 
course of so few years he should, by the murder of 
one king and the banishment of another, ascend the 
throne, he invested in the roya] robes, and want 
nothing of the state of a king but the changìng of 
his hat into a crown ?" 

The foUowing anecdete confìnns stili farther the 
same view of Cromwell's appearance when he be- 
carne a member of the celebrated republican legisla- 
ture : Lord Digby, going down the parliament stairs 
with Mr. Hampden, and not knowing Oliver person- 
ally, said, ** Pray, Mr. Hampden, who is that man, 
for I see he is on our side, by his speaking so 
warmly to-day !" — " That sloven," said Mr. Hamp- 
den, prophetically, " whoni you see before you, hath 
no omament in his speech ; that sloven, I say, if we 
should ever come to a breach with the king, which 
6od forbid ! in such a case, I say, that sloven will 
be the greatest man in England." 

No wise panegyriist of Cromwell will maintain 
that, in point of wealth, leaming, eloquence, dress, 
or any external accomplishment, he couid bear a 
comparison with the majority of the members ève** 
of the Long Parliament. The secret of his eie 
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tion, therefore, mast ba sought for in the exercise 
of talenta which were entirely independetit of those 
ontward advantages which, in the first instance at 
leaat, conciliate attention, and bespeak a favourable 
hearing even in the most factious assembly. Fer- 
vonr, zeal, and knowledge of the subfect under de« 
bate coìnn^and at length the most reluctant auditor, 
and confer the charm of oratory on a bare statement 
of facts. We find accordingly that he soon gained 
the respect of the House by the depth of bis argu- 
ments, though delivered without grace, eloquence, 
or even cleamess ; and he gradually rose in the favour 
of the more disceming of the members by bis pene- 
tration, bis unwearied diligence, bis courage, and 
perseyerance. He accommodated himself to the 
dispositions of the leadin^ persona of bis own side; 
he studied carefuliy the views and temper of every 
one whose influence was likely to shape the deter- 
minations of bis compatriota ; and he availed him- 
self equaUy of the strength and of the weakness of 
character which he found prevailing around him. 

This chapter, which has been devoted to the do- 
mestic bistory of Cromwell, may he properly con- 
cluded with a short description of his person. He 
Ì8 said to have been in early iìfe of a robust make 
and constitution,' and his aspect manly, though 
clownish. At a later period, he became what No- 
ble calla " rather a cparse-looking man.'' He had 
suffercd much from the fatigues of a military life, 
ftom the anxiety which aurrounded the high atation 
to which he ultimately attained, and perbapa from 
the diaappointmenta incident to an ambition which 
aspired to a atill more lofty eminence. Hia coun- 
tenance was usually weather-beaten, his complex- 
ion aallow, hia featurea atrongly marked, and hia 
Dose of a flaming red. In a volume entitled Butler'a 
Remaina, it ia aaid that *' Cromwell wanta neither 
wardrobe nor armour ; hia foce waa naturally buif, 
and his skin may furniah you with a rusty coat-of- 
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Mail ; 70U would think he had been christened in a 
iime-pit, and tanned alive." There is much more 
abuse of this contemptible kind to be found in other 
royalist whters, who, when the government was re- 
Btored, thought they could not supply too strong 
food to gratify the appetite for revenge which the 
aeirerities of the protectorate had excited. It is 
not to be questioned, however, that bis phyaiogno- 
mv must bave presented a particular conformation. 
Churendon says, " that he had something singular 
and ungracious in bis look and appearance." And 
a lady, who records her recollections of him in the 
Annua! Register, remarks, that when she saw him, 
hio face was very pale, and bis nose of a deep red.* 
Bat, notwithstanding these disad vantala in point 
of look, manner, and expression, he left every 
other competitor far behind him in the race of fame 
and i>ower. .He rose to a rank higher tban anv sub- 
ject in England had ever enjoyed, carried with him 
the approMition .of a considerable portion of the 
peonie, commanded the applauso of foreign nations, 
and nas left a name which will in ali future times con- 
tinue to hold a distinguished place in the history of 
his country. It must, therefore, be a subject of in- 
teresting investigation to detail the origin of those 
causes which gradually produced that unwonted 
condition of things, the eifects of which were ex- 
perìenced in the temporary do^nfall of monarchical 



• Hìb eyebrowa, we are told, weje large and sba|[{ry, his countenanee 
tppitMehing ro the circular, and the feaiure al ready no oilen mtimioiied 
aftraeted the attention of every beholder. When Major-general Masney 
waa introduoed to the preaence-chamber at the Hagac< after his escape 
flhmi England, immediately after the Tiolent death of Uhariea the First, 
the Marquia of Montroae, by way ofdroUery, asked him *' how OIiTer*a 
noae did !" Cleaient Walker saya, that when Crorawell ordered ibe 
aoldiers to Are, in the insurreinion of the London apprenticea, *' bis nose 
looked as prodignualy apon yoa aa a eomet ;" and speaking of tbegoT- 
«rnment makiog treasoo no treaMm, he adda, that shimld the Hooae vote 
that " OUver's nose la a ruby, thby would expect you to awear it and flight 
fbr It.** The reader who i«n derive ainusemeni fVoni this low wit wìU 
I mora «strada al th« «od of (he votame, Noie B. 
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gofemment, a change in the fono of relifioii, and 

the rabstitution of a poiity,both in church and state, 
attogether unknown to the Endish peofile. A brìef 
review of the leading principlea and events which 
paved the way for the operationa of the Long Par* 
liament, and the naurpation of Oliver GromweU, 
will constitute the main subjept of the foUowing 
chapter. 



CHAPTER n. 

Omudnmg a thort Acaount cf th» Poiitioal and Rdwua PrhictpUt 
wkich leAtoth» Orni War in the rtign of Charkt thè Fint 

Altbouoh no conclnsions are more uncertain 
than those which rest npon the philosophyof history, 
it is nevertheless perfectly odvìqus that we shall 
re»! in vain the annals of the human race, nnless 
we derive from them a àee^r knowledge of the 
motives which influence man in his social relations, 
and of those more general principles upon which 
ali govemment must have ita ultimate support. It 
Ì8 the error of ignorant statesmen to account for 
the most important events by a reference to the 
paxticular drcumstances in which they find them* 
selvea placed, instead of looking back to the pro- 
gress of the opinions which had produced the crtsis 
which they wish to regniate, or of endeavonring to 
detect the sonrce of the evil which they are desirous 
to remedy. They are disposed to regard the move- 
ttent before tilìeir eyes as the result of canses which 
had not op^ated before, and which are not likely 
to be called info action again ; and henoe they noi 
only Jose the most raluable lessons of practxcal 
wisdon, bat voluntarily shut their eyes upon the 
path thróngk which they might escape from aU tba 

VoL. 1.— F 
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difficulties by which fhey feel themselves sar- 
rounded. 

The history of a revolution, in particular, cannot 
fai! to be instructive, becaiise it usually proceeds 
from desires and passiona which are openly avowed, 
and are in fact incapable of concealihent. In this 
case the effect appears so elosely combined with the 
cause, that the examination pf the one' immediately 
reveals the nature of the other : and although the va- 
rying circumstances of politicai life, in different ages 
and nations, necessarUy give rise to peculiarities in 
the sonrce and character of the innovations proposed, 
stfll a knowledge of the permanent principles of the 
human heart will prove a safe guide to him who has 
imderstanding enough to profit by experience. In 
tracing the naturai history of ihe globe, our inqui- 
ries are impeded, not by the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, nor by the length of time which has elapsed, 
uor even by the absence of phenomena similar to 
those to which, in the actual condition of the earth's 
surface, our geological conclusions must be re^ 
8trìcted ; but by the conviction that in the structure, 
as well as in the early convulsions to which our 
planet has been subjected, certain physical energies 
must bave been employed which nave long ceased 
to act, and which bave only left effeets sufficiently 
distinct to enable us to conjecture the amazing ex-> 
tent of their power. The agitations of the social 
and politicai world, on the contrary, bear a greater 
resemblance to the apparent aberration of astro- 
nomical bodies, which can be explained upon prìn- 
ciples which are well known, and act with a regular 
and Constant force in a determinate direction. 

The Brìtish Revolution, which assumed a distinct 
form in the days of the first Charles, and was com^ 
pleted in the reign of James the Second, originated 
in causes which can be clearly traced to the period 
which witnessed the accession of the Tudors. The 
8ame gveat changes m the state of society which led 
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to the Refòrmatioii o^i^ened up the path in which the 
patriota of England advanced to the accómplishment 
of that not less important object, which was never 
long absent from their views during the century 
which preceded the invasion of William the Third. 
The increase of knowledge and of property amoiu^ . 
the commons was the main agent, which effecteo, 
by a graduai but irresistible operation, the impiove- 
ment of the constitution, and the enlargement of 
civil liberty. At a stili earlier period, indeed, the 
theory of govemment had attained to considerale 
perfection; for the spirit of the feudal system, 
under which the forms of politicai society were origi- 
nally estabUshed in this country, was not inconsist- 
ent witb the claims of personal freedom in ali classes 
bttt the very lowest. In opposition^o the weak 
and arbitrary administration of Henry the Third, 
anthority was extorted from the crown to elect and 
return to parliament two knights for each shire, t wo 
citizens for each city, two burgesses for each bor- 
ongh, and two barone for each cinque port, to rei>- 
resent the commons, or community at large. The 
reigns of Edward the First and of bis granckon were 
distinguished by some important accessions to pop- 
ular privileges ; and if we might judge of the extent 
of liberty- which was enjoyed by the means and 
precautions which were used for its support, there 
wduld be no rashness in asserting that the frame 
of English law already imbodied the leading prin- 
ciples of a free constitution. 

But however perfect the tfaeoretìcal outline might 
appear, the administration of the govemment in a 
rade age must bave admitted many exceptions to a 
complete secnrity of either person or property. 
Amid the confusion of the frequent wars in which 
the country was engaged, and the turbulence of 
the more powerful barpns, the voice of law 
could not be heard, so as to extend its protec- 
tion to the lower orders of the i>eople ; and it 
was not until the successful pursuits of agricul* 
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ture and of commerce had raised the inhafaitants of 
the marìtime connties in the scale of wealth and 
intelligence, that the real benefits of the constitu- 
tion be^n io he enjoyed. Such is the naturai cu- 
riosity inherent in the human mind, that whenever 
men nave the means of Information placed within 
their reach, they are found to examine and compare ; 
andfrom that moment the grosser corruptions of 
national polioy can only be maintained by force, or 
by the dread of greater evils which would atténd 
their instant removal. It is accordingly worthy of 
observation, that so early as the reign of Henry the 
. Fifth, *' the tinies were now come abont when light 
began to^ spring forth, conscience to bestir itself, 
and men to study the Scriptures. This was im- 
puted to the idleness and carelessness of the clergy, 
who suffered the minds of young scholars to liixa- 
riate into errors of dirinity, for want of pntting 
them on to other leaming, and gare no ^ncourage- 
ment to studies of human learning, by preferrmg 
those that were deserving. The Convocation, tak- 
ing this into consideration, do decree that no per- 
son shall exercise any jurisdiction in any office as 
vicar-general, commissary, or officiai, unless he 
shall first in the university bave taken degrees in 
the oiviL or oanoh laws. A shrewd trick this was 
to stop the growth of the study of divinity and 
Wiokufte's way; and to embellish men's minds 
with a kind of leaming that may jrain them prefer- 
ment, or at least an opinion of abilities beyond 
the common strain, and dangerous to be meddled 
with."* 

Such expedients for perpetuating the reign of igno- 
rance cannot be attended with much success, and 
will never be resorted to bf those who bave leanied 
to read the " signs of the times." The devices of 
the clergy in the fifteenth centniy bore some re- 

* Baeon'a DfaMoonMi putii 
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semblance to th« nanrow views of James and of his 
son Charles, who, when they foimd their snbjects 
becoming more than usually serious, g^ave orders to 
republish the Book of Sports. In both cases we 
perceive a degree of practical wisdom eqnal to that 
of men who, to prolong the dnration of night, 
should, at the dawn of day, desire the Windows to be 
curtained and additional candles to be brought 
More intelligent and vigilant rulers would, in eimer 
instance, have studied the indications of a new era 
about to open upon the theological and politicai 
world, and prepared themselres for the exertions 
to wbich they might be called, whetherto obviate or 
to satisfy its claims. 

But we must not permit ourselves to dilate upon 
the remoter causes of that memorable catastrophe, 
which deprived Charles of hfe, and raised Cromwell 
to supreme power. It maybe sufficient to observe, 
that to the poUcy pf Henry VII., who spent the 
greater part of his reign in studying how to depress 
the nobles and exalt the throne, may be ascribed 
those high notions of the kingly prerogative which 
bis son and granddaughter reduced to practice, and 
which James the First made Uie subject of leamed 
commentaries. The wars of the Roses had reduced 
many of the greater barons to poverty or embarrass- 
ment, while the increase of luxury inflamed them 
with the desire of living in a style of expense un- 
known to their more frugai ancestors. Henry, to 
gratify their humour, and accomplish his own pur- 
poses, permitted them to sell their estates, a privi- 
fege jiot attached to the charter by which they ori- 
ginally held their foeffs ; and at the same time pro- 
hibited them from maintaining their wonted bands of 
anned followers. These two measures, indeed,the 
unrestricted allowance to dispose of their lands, and 
ifae interdìction of their numerous retainers, natnrally 
accompanied each other, and the crafty king lived 
lonti enough to appreciate the effects of his contri- 
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vanoe in the degradation of mtaiy of bis principal 
tenants, and in the increasing inflnence of tnat more 
active class, whose property consisted in money and 
mechanical skill. He saw the soil of his kingdom 
passing, year after year, into the hands of men who 
claimed no other pnvileges, and aspired lo no higher 
consequence, than such as always belong to wealth 
in a free country ; and he possessed art sufficient to 
transfer to the crown ali the power and reverence 
which his titled vassals had consented to relinquish. 
The eighth Henry, who was formed by nature to 
he a despot, mounted the throne with the determina- 
tion to maintain ali the ground which his father had 
gained. Lord Bacon informs us, that when this 
prince assumed the sceptre of En^and, *< there was 
no such thing as any great and mighty subject who 
might any way eclipse or overshadow the imperiai 
power." With this advantage on the side of regal 
authority, he brought with him to the administration 
of a£fairs a spirit of that firm and steady temper 
which was well fitted to break the edge of any rismg 
opposition. Besides the confìdence of youth, he 
was of a nature so elate and imperious, so resolved 
and fearless, that no resistance could succeed, and 
hardly any thought of it could be entertained against 
bini. Sir Nicholas Bacon says, that he fear^ no- 
thing but thefàlling of the keavens, and that thongh he 
was a man " underneath many passions, he was above 
ali fear." Stili it was long before he thought him- 
self secure against the barons, the old enemies of the 
throne; and therefore he employed every method 
of artifice and rapine to sink them much lower than 
was consistent with the safety of the state. He did 
not consider the wise maxìm repeated by Lord Veru- 
lam, that " depression of the nobility niay make a 
* king more absolute, but it will at the same time 
make him «less safe ;" on the contrary, he pursued 
ihe object bequeathed to him by his father, and 
laboured to establish the prerogative on the ruina 
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oftìiepdvilegedorden. WithtliisYÌ0W,lielbIlofWi4 
the sanie example, in pìacmg ohurcbmen ia ali ilio 
offices of trust, and in encouragi&g io the utmoat itt 
bnmclMW of trade and commerce ; pretotnng to owie 
whatever obligations he might be obliged to contmot 
to the wealthy merchanta, who flouished under hia 
goyemment, rather than to the hanghty loida^ who 
were ever wont to dispute the pretenaions of ma* 
^esty. His power, too, waa greatty aogmented bw 
that decided atep towarda the Reu>nnakkm whiCA 
threw off the aupremacy of Rome. Fìom that mo* 
ment the throne did not only reat on ita own baaia» 
aa havùig no longer any dependence on the papal 
chair ; it rose atiU higher than ever, for the ecoleBÌ«> 
aatical Jnriadiction waa not thereby annihilated bot 
tranaferred, and ali the powers of the Romanpontiff 
now cMitered in the person of the kinc . The re^. 
mainder of hia reign shows that he waa pcuitic enough 
to make the beat use of the advantages which tne 
courae of eventa had placed within hia reach. Thè 
high authority in apirìtuals which he had gained 
enabled him to hold ali men, who either feared or 
deaired greater innovations, in the most entire de> 
pendence. In a word, ereir thing contribated to ttM 
adirancement of the regal power. The amazing 
revolution to which hia nngovernaUe paaaiona gavé 
rise waa hailed by a majority of the natidn aa a de» 
liverance from a gaìling and most invidioua tyrsoiny» 
and waa therefore thought worthy of aupport, even 
at the expense of the greatest sacrificea. For thia 
reasoo, the parliament went readily along with the 
king in ali his measures ; and, beyond the exaa^ile 
of lormer times, was constantly obsequious to hun, 
even in the most capricious and inconeiatent aota 
of his govemment. 

The despotism which Henry exercised, being m 
no amali degree connected with the pecofhar cast of 
hia temprar, was somewhat modified by the cbreum* 
jitancea in which hia aon and two dau^htera admi»* 
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istored fhe govemment. But thè spirìt with whicfa 
he animated the body politic remained stili nn- 
changed. In the days of Elizabeth, the claims of 
the prerogative were as hiffh,~and the power of par- 
liament as low, as during the reign of ner impenous 
father. The main object of ber people, for many 
3rear8 after she ascended the throne, was to secure 
the interest» of Protestantism ; and, to gain an end 
of such transcendent iihportance to their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, they were willing to postpone 
ali considerations which respected merely the bai- 
ance of power among the different orders of the 
state. Besides, there was so little harmony amon^ 
the professors of religton, whether of the new form 
or the old, that the queen had nothing to fear freni 
their combinatjon ; and as ber hfe was threatened 
by fanatical individuate at home, and her country by 
bigQted sovereigns abroad, ali the friends of the 
Reformation, however much they might disagree on 
minor points, united in their determination to defend 
her majesty, and to defeat the designs of the Roman 
Catholics. In truth, Etizabeth owed much of ber 
strength to the conflicting opinìons of her subjects 
onthe great article of religious belief. The leading 
parties were more solicitous ta obtain her counte- 
nance than to examine into the grounds .of her poli- 
ticai administration, or to cali in question its consist- 
ency with the principles of their more ancient con- 
stitution ; and nence it was that her reign eidiibited 
to the pubUc eye as many tokens of despotism as 
could bave been coUected from the deeds and pro- 
clamations of her two immediate ancestors. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when the first 
of the Stuarts ascended the throne of England, he 
should bave fallen into the mistake of supposing that 
he had succeeded to an absolute monarchy. James, 
it is obvious, might bave maintained that Ms notions 
of the prerogative were those which he inberited 
with the crown ; and that» wbalerer might be pre- 
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teuM froin reseaicbed into remoter times, W« dtrtjr 
was to retadn the Bovcreignty on the footing on which 
it hftd stood for several succeAsions, and on whick 
it actoally stood when the administration fell into hi$ 
handfi. It i9 a remarkable fact, however, that the 
Tadòr princes, arrogant and despotic as they were. 
never ventured npon any extraordinary stretch or 
power, but with the concurrence o( parliament. 
Even the jurìsdiction of the star-chamber was con- 
firmed by statuto ; the snpremacy of the sovereign 
was-estftblished by the same authority; and, in a 
word, the most arbitraiy proceedings on the part of 
the làng were recommended to the nation, not as 
mmctioned by the inherent prerogative of the crown, 
bat as emanating from the collected wisdom of paf- 
hament. Impetuous and self-wilied as Henry the 
Eìgfath was, he had stili so much respect for the 
ancìent forme of business, that he induced or com-^ 
pelled the legislature to afford countenanee to his 
most tyrannical measures. Nay, he extorted from^^ 
the representatives of the people that most e^raor-A. 
dinary of ali concessions, that his proclamations 
shouM bave the force of laws ; a resolution which 
was imbodied in a regular statuto, hearing date thd 
thirty-first year of his reign. 

Henry, and even Elizabeth, sought a cover for their 
attacks on the constitution, by acting in a& tbparent 
concert with the two houses of parliament. But 
nothing is more obvious, at the same time^ than that 
the re^ power was ali the while estercised in so 
high and aibitrary a manner as gràdually tò destroy 
the belief. that the people had a legitimate claim to 
the benefits of a free constitution. Bven the lan- 
ffuage of the legislature ìtself, with the decrees of 
iawyers, ànd the doctrìnes of divines, ran decidedly 
in favour of an unliraited prerogative. The " crown 
had been declared supreme, and to have the cìdeP*' ^ 
govenunent of aU estates of this realm, and in ali ' 
causes ;" James, therefore, reasoning with perfect 
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accuracyuponthe statutes and precedents wìthwlik^ 
the practice of a hundred years had supplìed hìm, 

, pronounced the King of England to be above ali law ; 
and even Elizabeth, who was not so much disposed 
to prate about abstract right, occasionally checked 
her parliaments by remincung them that it was not 
their part to meddle with what concerned the pre- 
rogative royal, and the high points of government. 
The constitutional reader does not require to be 
told, that much of the high-sounding language ap- 
plied to the English monarchy, after the Reformation, 
had a reference to the ancient claims of the pope- 
dom, which were now pronounced groundless and 
obsolete. The supremacy of the crown so fre<juontly 
announced, respected not the power, occasionally 
assumed indeed, of enacting and dispensing with the 
laws of the land, but merely the independence of the 

, kingdom with respect to ali foreign states, whether 
civu or ecclesiastical. The divine right, too, oxjus 
divimtm, claìmed for the hereditary sovereign of 

k England, was urged in opposition to the Jesuits, 
who, to weaken the sentiment of allegiance to an 
heretical prince, taught every where throughout the 
nation, that regal authority had no spiritual sanction, 

' but originated exclusively in the will of the people. 
The puritans, with very difFerent views, coincided 
with the papists in the doctrine now mentioned; 
and hence, as the foundation of the throne s;eemed 
about to be shaken by the prevalence of an opinion 
so formidable to the peculiar interests of Elizabeth, 
the clergy of the establishment laboured to prove, 
that ali regular power is of God, and that kings reign 
by his appointment, and as his vicegerents. From 
these causes, specuìatìons on the source and nature 
of kingly government were very commonly pursued 
during the early years of James ; and as he was at 

..ali times better fìtted for adjusting the members of a 
!»yllogism than for the more active duties of his office, 
ìxe indulg^d his imagination in theoretical despotism 
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tnd abstract tyramrir, in both seotìons of bis do- 
minionss 

The sanie monarch, too, while he disgasted the 
phde of the nobilìty, by a profuse and indiscriminate 
grant of the piivileges possessed by their orderj 
bnlUed the commons, whose power he was so little 
able lo resist, that the many triumphs whìch they 
gained over his necessities, gave them the fidi kno w^* 
ledge of their weight and importance, — ^a knowledge 
which proved rery fatai to his successor. It would 
have required more ability than James possessed to 
keep at bay the powerful factions which threatened 
the peace of his goyemment^ and to conceal from 
them the real weakness of the crown ; but as his 
reign was never agitated by war, the patrìots, who 
watched for anopportunity to check his pretensions« 
saw his days come to an end without any diminution 
of his darhng prerogative. 

Charles the First, it must now he seen, entered 
open power at a Verv inauspicious moment. He 
inherited from his fatner a set of notions very unfit 
for a limited monarchy ; and it unfortunately hap^ 
pened that the lessons basto wed upon him in the 
closet were illustrated and confirmed by the recent 
history of the country which he was csQled upon to 
goverìi. The rising spirit of liberty had gained mueh 
strength sìnce the days of Heniy, and had thrown 
off many af the encumbrances which impeded its 
progress in the four subsequent reigns. There waS 
no longer any foreign enemy to dread ; the princi* 
ples of the Reformation were now fully estabUshed ; 
and the more powerful parties at home had ceased 
to regard one another with that rancorous Jeaìousy 
whìch marked the first steps of their dissensione 
The great body of the commons, too, were desirous 
to revive the originai principles of the constitution^ 
and thereby to place personal liberty and property 
on a more secure foundation than they had enjoyed 
liom the death of Riehafd the Tbivd. 
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Il uBe therofore taciUy resolT^ lo extort fh»ci 

the young king a relìnquishment of the more offeat- 
me parta of the prerogative, in return ibr the sup- 
idies of money which they knew he would «ooii be 
eompelled to solicit. Nor was their expectation on 
alia nead either ill-founded or long detayed. T%e 
war in which he waa engaged againat Spain threw 
him immediately upon the reaources of parliament ; 
the leaders of which, having concerted their plaa 
of operationa, made known, by the most anam- 
bigttona proceedings, their firm determination to re- 
ateict the power of the executive, within mach 
narrower hmìta than had been aaaumed by the 
ftoiily of Henry the Seventh. The tablea of both 
Housea were accordingly loaded with complaints, 
petitions, and remonstrances. Committeea were 
«ppointed to.inquire into the manifold grievànces 
which were poured in frora ali parta of the kingdom ; 
and wfaen Charles asked subsidies, the Commons 
«nswered hia request by insinuations against hi9 
ministera, or by repeating in his ears the murmurs 
and auapieions of the people. In fact, as soon aa 
the pera<mal ineome of the sovereign ceased to be 
equal to his wants in time of war, and he was thereby 
obliged to apply to his people for aid, the principles 
of freedom derived aupport from the ne^tive power 
oC the popular representationl The princea of the 
Tudor race were supported, in a great measure, by 
the property of the plundered monasteries, and by 
the sale of ero wn landa. Elizabeth repeatedly availed 
beraelf of the lattar expedient ; and James, who in 
thia aa in other thinga foUowed only the worst part 
of the example with which that politic queen sup|:4ied 
htm,exhausted almost entirely this temporary source 
oC revenue, and left his son to the good-wiU of his 
avbjecta. Nor is it at ali improbable, aa haa been 
auggeated by aeveral historians, that the proapect 
of rendiering Charles dependent upon parliament for 
auppliea led the popular membera to eiugage him in 
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the S^^oikish war at the rery commencement of hit 
reign. 

It wafl not to be expected tbat he could long re^ 
main on good terms with the members of a parUa^ 
raent who met only to strip him of his power, and io 
tactalize him with hopes whìch they meant not io 
giatiiy. Impelled by resentment and bad counsel* 
lora, he dissolved them again and again before they 
faad time to enter upon public business, and sent them 
back to their constituents, whose dissatisfaction was 
not lesa than their own, to forni new plans for ac- 
coinplishing their object. The wants of his govem- 
ment drove him to expedients which, although not 
directly contrary either to the law or usages of the 
nation, had alwàys been deemed in some degree ar- 
bitraiy and oppressive, Resistance in some cases, 
and discontent in most, soon convinced him that it 
was irapossible to conduct the afTairs of the kingdom 
withoat the aid and toncurrence of the legislature } 
(or which reason, in the third vear of his reign, he 
convoked the parliament in which Cromwell made 
his first appearance as one of the members for Hunt< 
ingdon. In that session the famous Petition of Right 
passed into a law, by means of which the foundationa 
of Engiishfreedom were again laid and ampìy secured 
— and could each party bave reppsed a firm confidence 
ia the sincerity of the other, tnis triumph, gained by 
the cause of liberty, wouìd bave prevented ali the 
caiamities of ihe civil war. But the king, who made 
this great concession with reluctance, did not, it waa 
alieged, respect the principles which were thereby , 
estaS)lished as the rules of nis future conduct. The 
Commons, not without reason, comptained of his 
evasions and delay in the ratification of the statute, 
and found no dimculty in inducing the nation to 
believe that he would proto stili more faithless in 
obeerving its previsione. Disgusted with each other^ 
his majesty prorogued parliament, and summoned it 
again in the coarse of a few months ; whcn^ findihg 
VeL. I.--0 
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the popular members stili obstinate and intractabla, 
he finally dissolved their assembly in 1629 ; resolvins: 
to trust for supplies of money to those unconstitu- 
tional expedients, as they were now considered, 
wìdch the practice of fonner soyereigns bad placed 
within the lìmits of the prerogative. 

Eleven years passed, during which Charles gOY- 
emed without the advice of the great national coun- 
cil. At length, in the beginning of 1640, he found it 
necessary to assemble both Houses, to erave their 
assistance in regard to the aflfairs of Scotland, and to 
enable him to raise an armv for the defence of the 
borderà. But at this perìod the king perceived that 
the pretensions which he had endeavoured to check 
had in the interrai gained great additional strength, 
and that no pecuniary advances could be procured, 
except at the expense of bis royal power. In a fit 
of impatience, he put an end to tneir sittin^, and 
thereby avowedly placed at issue the prerogative of 
his crown and the priviieges of bis pariiament. His 
best friends regretted this hasty step ; for the ma- 
jority of the members, althouffh ardent in the cause 
of liberty, had not yet allowed themselves to enter- 
tain the idea of de^rading the monarchy in the per- 
son of their sovereign, or of destroying the balance 
of the constitution by an undue extension of demo- 
cratica! influence. The necessities of his situation, 
however, compelled him, in the course of the same 
year, to summon again the representatives of the 
peopie ; and, accordingly, on the third day of No- 
vember, he assembied that celebrated body of men, 
whose proceedings, wise and temperate at first, were 
ultimately so much impelled by popular violence as 
to defeat the very object for which they had laboured, 
and to place under the feet of a military despotism 
the liberties and fortunes of their fellow-subjects. 

The more special causes which diverted the alfee- 
tiòns of the great body of the peopla frojn Charles, 
nod thereby accelerated the civil^war, wtre : — 
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1. His maniaffe with a daaghter of France, who, 
being a Roman Catholic, and having great influence 
over the mind of ber husband, exposed him to the 
calomn^r of being inclined at heart to the popish 
Buperstition. It was one of the precepts inctucated 
by James, in bis " Basilicon Doron," that the King 
of Englaud should marry a princess of the same re- 
ligion with himself; by which means, many fean 
would be allayed, and many disputes avoided. *' Dis- 
crepancy in points of faith,'* said he, " produces dis- 
crepancy in ali other matters ; and the dissensions 
of your divines will create discord among the people, 
following the example derived from yourseìves.*** , 
The train of priests and other spiritual dependanta 
whom Henrietta Maria brcught with ber to the court 
of ber husband gave great offence to tbe public ; and 
heace we find the faithful Nicholas, in the year 1641, 
addressing bis royal master in tbe following terms : 
*' And for a farther assurance of your majesty's in- 
teg[rity in this Reformation, I humbly offer it to your 
majesty's consideration, whether it may not be ne- 
cessary before the next meeting of parliament, to 
send away ali the Capuchins, and dissolve their 
cloyster ; for if your majesty do it not yourself, I am 
nùsinformed if the parliament fall not upon them 
when they come again together ; and it would be 
much more for your majesty's honour, and more ac- 
ceptable to your people, and, it may be, safer for the 
Capuchins, if in that particular your majesty pre- 
vented the parliament.''t 

3. The new views entertained of religion by the 
more zealous Protestants contributed not a little to 
bring Charles into difficulties, and to place bim in 
opposition to the wishes of a large body of bis people. 
It flows from the ve.ry nature of man, that when he 

*Diaenpaii« reiigio diRcrapcnitM MOiper morM Mcnin Intaroduelt: et 
asaotlo vestrorum theologornm diseordiun etiam in popolo gignit, dun 
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has made a change in his maxima or prìnoiple?», he 
ahould withdraw as far as possible from hia foxr«ier 
opiniona, and even entertain a dialike for every iiang 
which asaociates with them in his recoUections. In 
vncultivated minds this aversion acquires doublé 
atrength, because an ignorant person does net make 
the proper distinction between the things which are 
essentia} and those which are only suhaidiary or 
concomitant. Hence, we fìnd that the progreaa of 
the Reformation, in both divisions of the ialand, 
waa attended with expressions of popular disgust 
and indignation againat the old communion, which, 
when examined, will appear to bave arisen, not so 
much from any perception of erroneoua doctrine oa 
the part of the Catholic divinea, as from a certain 
horror of rich vestments, painted Windows, and un- 
necessary genuflexions. Now, as some of the an- 
cient ceremonies were retained in the reformed 
Church of England, as being not only decent and 
becoming, bat also useful for directing the devotions 
of the congregation, the less instructed and the lesa 
liberal portion of the community thought themselves 
jttstified in exciting suspicions against the purity of 
the new religion, and in denouncing as popish every 
usage which was not entirely novel. The puritana, 
both in England and Scotland, withdrew their alle- 
giance from the govemment, because the king would 
not reduce the church to their model ; and, at leugth, 
the spirit of enthusiasm diffused itself to such an ex- 
tent among ali classes, as to disappoint the ordinary 
views of human prudence, and to disturb the opera- 
tion of every motive which usually influences man- 
)ùnd. ' Nor was the zeal of Land, the integrity of 
whose intentions none will bave the boldnesa to 
question, well calculated to meet the dreadful emer- 
gency in which his duty called upon him to act. 
Succeeding a primate such as Abbot, who wanted 
either courage or principia to oppose the extraya* 
gances of the multitude, it was mdeed next to im- 
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possible ihat he skould at once restore the church 
and obtain popularity. But his conduct was so in- 
judicious or so unfortunate, that he sacrificed both: 
he hastened the downfall of the establishment, in* 
creased the embarrassments of the monarch, and 
finaUy paid the penalty of his unseasonable ardour 
on a bloody scaflfold. It was, in tnith, the miserable 
fortune of Charles the First to suffer most from the 
hands of his friends ; to see the best principles pro- 
duce the worst results ; and to derive from the de- 
▼oted attachment of his adherents nothing but disap- 
poìntment, perplexity, and grief. 

3. The proximate cause of the troubles which im- 
bittered the latter part of this monarch's reiffn was 
his conduct towards the people of Scotland. He 
incensed the nobility, by recalling the grants of 
ecclesiastical property, whereby many of them were 
enrichéd ; he placed offices of trust in the hands of 
the clergy, whom they envied or despised; and he 
attempted an alteration in the ritual of the church, 
without having ascertained the sentiments of the 
officiating ministers. But his policy was stili more 
erroneous when he attempted to step back from the 
position which he found he could no longer occupy 
with safety ; for he then began to court lus most m- 
veterate enemies, whom it was impossible for him 
to gain, and to lavish titles upon others, who had 
neither patriotism nor gratitude. He confkied in 
men, too, who studied their own interests and ne- 
glected those of their master ; or;who, at least, were 
always more ready to gr^ify private revenge than 
to promote the cause of the public. The Duke of 
Hamilton, there is little doubt, betrayed, throu^h 
westoess or disaffeetion, the cause of the crown m 
Scotland; whìle the other noblemen, desirous to 
retala their share of the ecclesiastical ^plunder, 
thwarted ih secret the most important of the mea- 
surea which, in the eye of the world, they pretended 
to «ODport Charles conceded eveiy thing to his 
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northern subjects, and was pleased to hear biiiiself 
described as a " contented king araong a contented 
people ;*' but he had scarcely crossed the Tweed on 
bis return to the capital, when an army of Scota en- 
tered England, chareed |7ith an endless catalogne 
of complaints and demanda. It is said that I^rd 
Saville forged a lettor, purporting that the Engliéh 
were desìrous of a visit from their Scottish brethren ; 
assurìng them, at the same time, that the greatest 
part of the nobility and gentry would joili them in 
soliciting a free parliament.* Be thia as it may, we 
bave high authority for assertiog, that, notwithstand* 
ing the general change in the temper and manners 
of the times, as the English are a people not easily 
roused to action, it was a doubtful qaestion, whether 
they would bave broken so suddenly the " twofold 
cord of tbe^law and gospel," if Charles had not quar* 
relied with the popùàar party in bis native country. 
But this oversight or misfortune on the part of tìie 
king, afibrded an opportunity of re^izing thoae 
schemes of govemment wbìch had long occupied 
their attention, and of organizing a pian of revolt, 
should their proposals be rejected.t 

The treaty of Rippon, in which bis majesty was 
assisted by his great council of peers, proclaimed to 
ali the world that the dispute between the royal pre- 
rogative and the spirit of liberty must be iinally de- 
cided by force of arms. The parliamentary leaden, 
who watched and fomented the diss^ection which 
prevailed in the north, strengthened their interests 
in ali quarters, and made secret preparations for the 
struggle which they coul'd not fail to anticipate. 
Projessing great apprehensions that Charles meant 
to delude them, they refused ali terms of accommo- 
dation, but such as they knew he could not accept ; 
while he, on the other band, having denuded biniseli 

* WfUwood»* MtOMira, ^ 80; Sir Edwwd Walksr,9Q0^ 
t miichmont Nésdlius.* 
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of some of the principalattrìbatesofsorereignpower) 
and seeing no end to the aggressions of the parlisp 
ment, thought it wiser to prefer the fortune of war, 
than merely to retain the name of king, withoat 
either ite dignity or command. After much fruitleas 
negotìation, hia majesty left London, where his prea- 
enee waa no longer respected by the favourera of 
the new system, and finaUy erected his standard at 
Nottingham, on the 25th day of Angust, in the year 
1643. 

I shall conclude this chapter wìth an account of 
the memorable parliament which wa^d war with 
thisunfortunate monarch, as given by Clarendon and 
Milton, two contemporary writers, who possessed 
the beat means of information. '* In the Honse of 
Commons," says the former, " were many persona 
of wisdon and gravity, who, being possessed of great 
and plentiful fortunes, though they were undevoted 
enough to the court, had ali imaginable duty for the 
king, and affection for the governraent established 
by kiw or ancient custom ; and without doubt the 
m^or part of that body consisted of men who had 
no mind to break the peace of the kingdom, or to 
make any considerable alteration in the government 
of church and state ; and therefore ali inventiona 
were set on foot from the beginning to work on them, 
and corrupt them, by suggestions of the dangers 
which threatened ali that was precious to the subject 
in their liberty and their property, by overthrowing 
or overmastenng the law and suhjecting it to an ar- 
bitrary power, and by countenancing popery to the 
subversion of the Protestant religion ; and then by 
infusing terrible apprehensions into some, and so 
working upon their fears of being called in question 
for somewhat they had done, by which they would 
stand in need of their protection ; and raising the 
hopes of others, that by ccmcurring with them, they 
should he sure to obtain offices and honours, and 
ewykiadof pietomeBt Thong^i theve were too 
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many corropted and misled by these seyeral temprta- 
tions, and others who needed no other temptation 
than from the fierceness of their own nàtares, and 
the malice they had contracted a^nst the church 
and against the court ; yet the number was not very 
great of those in whom the government of the rest 
was vested, nor were there many who had the abso- 
lute authority to lead, though there was a multitude 
disposed to follow.*** 

Milton's picture is not so flatterìng ; but to account 
for the difference, let it be rememl^red that the de- 
lineation applies to two distinct perìods. '"The 
people, with great courage, and expectation to be 
eased of what discontented them, chose to their be- 
hoof a parliament such as they thought best affected 
to the public good, and some mdeed men of wisdom 
and integrity ; the rest, whom wealth or ampie pos- 
Bessions, or bold and active ambition, rather than 
merit, had commended to the same place. But when 
khe superficial zeal and popular rumes that acted 
their new magistracy were cooled and spent in them, 
strait every one betook himself to do as bis own 
profit or ambition led him. Then was justice de- 
layed, and soon after denied; spite and favourdeter- 
mmed ali ; hence faction ; thence treachery both at 
home and in the field : everywhere wronff and op- 
pression ; foul and horrid deeds committed daily, or 
«laintained in secret or in open. Some who had 
been called from shops and warehouses, without 
<fther merit, to sit in supreme councils and commit- 
tees, (as their breeding was) fell to huckster the 
eommonwealth. Others did thereafter as men could 
•oothe and humour them best; so he who would 
f iye most, or under covert of hypocritical zeal in- 
unuate basest, enjoyed unworthily the rewards of 
learning and fidelity ; or escaped the punishment of 
bÌB Crimea and misdeeds. Their votes and ordi^ 

* ClanBdOB*li BiMoa «r tlM IibtfUoQ. f«L L p. 184. 
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na^ces, which men looked should have contaìned the* 
repealingof bad laws and the immediate constitution 
of better, resounded with nothing else but new impo- 
àtions, tazes, excises; yearly, montbly, weekly; 
not to reckon the offices, gifts, and preferments be- 
stowed and shared among themselves. And if the 
state were in- this plight, religion was not in much 
better ; to reform which a certaiu number of divìnes « 
were called, neither chosen by any rule or custom 
ecclesiaatical, nor eminent for their piety or know- 
ledge above others left out, only as each member of 
parltament, in Ms private fancy thought fìt, so elected 
one by one. The most part of them were such as 
had preached and cried down, with nreat show of 
zealf the arance and pluralities of bishops and pre- 
lates ; that one cure of souls was a full employment 
for one spiritual pastor, how able soever, if not a 
charge rather above human streugth. Yet these 
conscientious men (ere any part of the work was 
done for which they came together, and that on the 
public salary) wanted not boldness, to the ignominy 
and scandal of their parson-like professlon, and es- 
pecially of their boasted Reformation, to seize into 
their hands, or not unwillingly to accept (besides 
one, sometimes two or more of the best Iivings) col- 
legiate masterships in the universities, rich lectures 
in the city, setting sóli to ali winds that might blow 
gain into their covetous bosoms.^'* 

As to Cromwell, with whom we are more imme- 
' diately concemed, it is now extremely difficult to 
ascertain what were the precise views with which 
he entered into public lire. But it is manifest that 
bis conduct at that period was marked with a deep 
impréssion of gloom and restlessness, and above aU 
by a rankling disaffection towards every person who 
moved in a sphere higher than bis own, or who 

* USUon*» FroM Works, voi. i. p. 130, and Noto C, tt die end of tUta 
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[ adopted measures whicb had not received his appro- 

\ bation. When admitted into parliament, he kept bis 

/ eyes constantly fìxed on subjects of complaint and 

^^ matterà of grievance ; and without baving devised 

any particuìar scbeme of reform in churcb or state, 

he made no scruple to condemn ali who had the 

management of politicai ^nd ecclesiastical affairs. 

Wben asked on one occasion to express bis senti- 

ments on tbese important points, and to declare 

openly wbat chan^es he migbt deem expedient, he 

replied, " I can teli wbat I would not bave, tbough I 

cannot teli wbat I watdd baiw.** Tbere is reason to 

apprebend tbat tbis description would bave appUed 

to more thanbalf the members of the Lower House. 



CHAPTER III. 



Hcmpréhending the Inadeia$ tokick oeeurred from tìie meeting of Ae 
Long Parliament^ m November 1640, until the neuHnodeltMg of 
the Amiy, ai the evggeetion of Crommell, in the year 1644. 

Althouoh the abilities of Cromwell were better 
auited to tbe active duties of the field than to the 
deliberations of a legislative body, tbe figure whicb 
he made in parliament prior to the commencement 
of tbe civil war entitles bim to a place among those 
patriota wbose exertions imposed permanent and 
constitutional limita upon the royal prerogative. 
Tbe zeai whicb he had already manifested in tbe 
cause of religion recommended bim as a member 
of severa! committees, appointed from ti me to time 
by tbe House to inquire into tbe state of tbe churcb, 
and to devise means for its further reformation. He 
forthwith found bimself among men not less inclined 
than he was to incur ali the perils of innovation, on 
tbe chance tbat some advantages migbt accrue to 
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fhe pablic, or to ttaeir individuai interesto. The mi- 
fortunate dissolution in the preceding Aprii had io- 
fosed into their minds a deep sentiment o( indigna- 
tìon, suspicìon, and alarm ; and thev met in Novem^ 
ber, resoived not to separate until tncy had deprived 
the king both of the means and the power to reaiat 
or to pnnish their encroachments. '*There was 
perceived," Lord Clarendon remarka, " a inarvelious 
elated countenance in many of the members of par- 
lianient before they met together in the House ; the 
same men who, six months before, were obsenred to 
beof yery moderate tempera, and to wish that gentle 
remedies might be applied, talked now in another 
dialect, both of things and persons. They used 
rouch sharp discourse, and said that they must not 
ODly sweep the house clean below, but also pulì 
down ali the cobwebs which hung in the tops and 
cornerà, that these might not breed dust, and so 
make a foul house hereafter ; that they had now an 
opportunity to make their country happy, by remov- 
ìng ali ghevanpes, and puUing up the causes of them 
by the roots, if ali men wonld do their duties.** 
Among the friends of reform were several distin- 

Snshed persons, such as Clarendon, Falkland» and 
oUis, who had no wish to degrado the crown, nor 
even to diminish ita authority farther thau the secu- 
rity of a just sùid rational freedom absolutely required. 
Bat the timo was now past when such concessions 
38 formerly would bave satisfied even the most ar- 
dent advocate for popular rìghts could be received 
as the basis of an agreement between the sovereign 
and bis people. It was resolved to deprive bini of 
the command of the militar^ and naval forces of the 
kingdom, to deny him the privilege of appointing the 
{preat officerà of state, to restrict bis power in grant- 
mg titles and conferring pardons ; and, in a word, to 
reduce the prerogative to a -mere sound, and the 
fìmetions of royalty to an empty pageant. ^ Should 
I grant theae demanda»'' aaid Charlea in xeply to the 
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propositioiis which were subtnitted to him, ^'I may 
be waited on bareheaded; I m«y bave tny hand 
kiased ; the title of majeaty may be continued to me ; 
and the king's aulhority signified by hoth Houses may 
stili be the style of your commanda; I may bave 
swoFds and maces carried before me, and please 
myself with the sight of a crown and sceptre (tbough 
even these twigs would not long flourish wben the 
stock upon which they grew was dead) ; but as to 
true and real power, I should remain bnt the otttsidn, 
but the picture, but the sign of a king. His towns," 
he addeu, '^ were^aken from him, bis ships, bis army, 
his money ; and nothing," he obsenred, " remaincd 
to him but a good cause, and the hearts of bis loyal 
subjects, which, with God^s blesslng, he doubted not 
would recover ali the rest." 

These severe measures, which were prosecuted 
with so much resolution bv the popular party, alien- 
Bted from them many members of the Lower Houses 
who were, upon the whole, friendly to the cause of 
national freeqom. The trial and execution of Strafa 
ford indicated by no unambiguous tokens the iierce 
spirit which animated their coimsels; and created 
fears among the more reflecting part of the commu- 
nity as to the uiterior desigiis of a body of men who 
seemed more desirous to punish past delinquencies 
thau to provide against future attacks on the consti- 
tution. The debates excited by the discussion on 
the Remonstrance showed clearly tha,t parliament 
was already much divided on the expediency of de- 
pressing the crown to a lower level, and of raising 
any higher a power less capable of control, and 
whose pretensions were stili more likely to disturb 
the established principles of government. This fa- 
mous deed recorded against the king ali the unpopu-r 
lar acts of his reign, and omitted no topic which 
could aifect the passiona or prejudices of the peopie : 
and such an opinion had his enemies of their own 
•tre^gtfa, that they entertained the hope of seeing it 
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I tricboat aay opposition. Cromwell, who took 
il very actÌTe pari in recommending it to the Hoase* 
rBmarked to Lord Falkland that the debate woald 
be bui a sorrv one. But in this expectation he wa» 
Yery mach deceived; for this discussion, the last 
which was resolutely maintained by the rovai adbe- 
renta in the House of Commons, contiaueid ffoni an 
early hour in the morning uutil after midatght, when 
the jneasure was carried by a small majority of uine 
or eleven voioes. The members then feil into such 
a tamultaous dispute upon a proposttion to print the 
ftemonstrance, that they were with difficulty sepa- 
rated three hours aflerward. "^^en they voted 
it," says Sir Philip Warwick, '' I thought we had ali 
Bat in the valley of the shadow of death ; for we, 
like Joab and Abner's young men, had catched at 
eadi other's locks, and sheathed our swords in each 
other's bowels, had not the sagacity and great calm- 
n^ss of Mr. Hampdeu by a short speech prevented 
it, and led US to deier our angry debate unti! the next 
moming/' In learinff the House, Lord Falkland 
asked Cromwell whether there had not been a de- 
bate 1 To which he replied, " I wiU take your word 
another time,V and whispered him in the ear, with 
some asseveration, that if the Remonstrance had 
been rejected, he would next day bave sold ali that he 
had, and never bave seen England more ; adding, 
that he knew there were many other honest men of 
the same resolution. 

The violence which already appeared in the loweH 
branch of the legislature was considerably inflamea^ 
by the practice, which now began to prevail, of pre- 
senting petitions to the House of Commons. Such 
addresses were copiously poured in from counties, 
cities, towtts, and parishes. The various trades and 
corporations foUowed the same example. One by 
ti» porters professed to be signed by fifteen thou* 
Band individuala, ali resolved to "live and die in de* 
fenoe of the privileges of parliament.^ The appren- 

VoL. L— H 
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tices of London likewise presented a nmilar offerin^ 
of their patriotism ; and the beggara joined them in 
firm resolutions, laid on the table of either House, 
to protect the interests of property and of personal 
freedom. The women, too, were seized wtth the 
same rage, and appeared in thousaAds at the doors 
of parliament, loaded with petitions for instant rer 
forni in everjr dei)artnient of the civil and eeclesi- 
aatical administration. The multitude, in fact, were 
trained to intimidate the friends of the king, and 
even to suggest to the legislature such steps as the 
popular lesàers wished to see adopted. The petition 
of a very low class of persohs demanded that justice 
might be executed upon offenders according to the 
amount of their crimes, and added, that " if such 
remedies were any longer suspended, they sbould 
be forced to extremities not fit to be named." The 
beggars, moreoTer, already mentioned, who stated 
that thev represented thousahds of their brethren, 
proposed, as an antidote for the public distress, that 
^ those noble worthies of the House of Peers who 
concur with the happy votes of the Commons should 
separate themselves from the rest, and sit and rote 
as oue entire body.*' The female petitioners, espe- 
cially, were encouraged in their tumuUuary piroeeed- 
ings ; thanked by a deputation of the roembers for 
their seasonable zeal; and solicited to ofTer up 
prayers to God for the success of the measures 
which had thus obtained their approbation.* 

The war of the pen, in aU the larve towns, pre- 
ceded the war of the sword. The a&erents of the 
parliament distributed everywhere the most vtolent 
addresses; insinuating agamst the king veiy dan- 
l^erous designs, and aiarming the peofue with the 
mcrease of popery, and the arrivai of foreign troops. 
His majesty, on the other band, endeavonred to 
Booth the apprehensions of the public byassìMrances 
that he had no intention to invade their rìghts, or to 
vMort again to miooQStiUiiioQal measurea, ere» (òr 
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fhe snpply of his most nrgent wants. But the re]ire- 
sentations of his enemies were more readìly received 
and more extensìvely circulated among the lower 
orders, the majority of whom were alres^y prepared 
to join the standard of the Commons whenever it 
shonld be displayed. 

It is admitted, at the same time, even by thè iiiost 
zealons of the republican party, that throughput ttìé 
whole nation the higher and better-informed cltoseH 
were arerse to the mtemperate polìcy which the 
parliamentary leaders at that period thouffht prl^r 
to adopt. The kingdom was thas divided info tWò 
great bodies, the Roandheads and the Cavaliers; 
according as they avowed their attachment to the 
new prìnciplea of freedom, or to the interests of 
monarchy. The origin of the former term is thtm 
ezplained by Mrs. Hatchinson, in her memoirs of 
her husband : " MThen purìtanism grew into a fac* 
fion, and the zealots distinguished tfiemselves, both 
men and women, by several affectations of habit, 
looks, and words, which, had it been a real declen- 
Sion of vanity, and embracing of sobriety in ali those 
things, had been most commendable in them ; but 
their quick forsaking of those things when they were 
where they would be, showed that they either never 
took them up for conscience, or were corrupted bv 
their prosperity to take up those vain things which 
fhey durst not practise under persecution. Among 
other affected halHts, few. of the puritana, what de* 
gxee soever they were of, wore their hair long enough 
to cover their ears, and the ministers and many 
others cut it dose round their heads, with so many 
little peaks as was somethinff ridiculous to behold ; 
whereupon Cleveland, in his Hue-and-Cry after them, 
begins, — 

' * Wìtli bair In eharacterand luggs In text,' Ste. 

** From this custom of wearing their hair, that 
of Roundhead beoame the scomful temiffiveii 
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to the whole parliament party, whose anny indeed 
marched oat so ; but, as if they had been sent out 
only tiU their hair was grown, two or three years 
after, any stranger that had seen them would bave 
inquired the reason of that name. The godly 
party of those days, when he (Mr. Hutchinson) 
Joined their party, would not allow him to be reli- 
gious because bis hair was not in their cut, nor hia 
words in their phrase, nor such little fomialities 
altogetber fitted to their humour, who were many 
of them so weak as to esteem men rather for such 
insiffnificant circumstances, than for solid piety, 
wisdom, and courage.'' 

But it must not l^ concealed that, associated with 
the extravagance and affectation which deformed a 
iavge portion of English society, tbere was much 
sound principle, virtue, and patriotism. On both 
sìdes we see many things worthy of admiration. 
On the one band, a brave and inteiligent people are 
about to take the field in the cause of liberty, upoa 
which the recent practice of the govemment had 
unquestionably maae some serious encroachments ; 
and on the other, a generous nobility, supported by 
the great body of the minor barons of the kingdom, 
present themselres in the attitude of defendinff their 
sovereign against the fury of democratical ambitioii, 
which threatened to tread the crown and sceptre in 
the dust. If on either part there wad an error, it 
arose from the undue intensity of a laudable motiva. 
As in the physical constitution of the atmosphere 
the principles which compose the invisible fluid 
whicn ministers to life may, by a slifht excess of 
one of the ingredients, be converted intò a most 
Tinilent poison ; so in the temper of the Brìtish peo- 
ple, at that important crisis, the infusion of an intem- 
perate zeal for matterà of inferìor consequence pre- 
cipitated the most virtuous nation in Europe into,the 
Buserìes of a civil war. 

It la aomewbat remarkabla that Oliver Cromucoll 
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seems io hare been the first who took steps to pre. 
pare fot actaal hostilities. Eaily in the year 1649 
ne sent down arms to hìs native county, and seized 
the ro^ral magazine in the castle or Cambrìdse. 
Shortlj aflen^i^rd, upon hearing that the university 
meant to /orward their piate to the king, he made 
haste to intercept it at the head of a body of horse- 
men whom he- induced to place themselves under his 
command. Doubts bave indeed been expressed as to 
his success on this occasion. In a tract denominated 
the Querela Cantabrigiensis it is said that '* Master 
CromweU, burgess lor the town of Cambridge, and 
then newly tumed a man of war, was sent down, as 
himself confessed, by his masters above, at the invi* 
tation of his masters below, to gather what strength 
he could, and stop ali passages, that no piate miffht 
he sent ; but his designs being frustrated, and his 
character as an active subtile man thereby some- 
what shaken, he hath evér since bent himself to 
work what revenge and mischief he could against us. 
In pursuit whereof, before that month was expired» 
down he comes again in a terrible manner, with what 
forces he could draw together, and surrounds diverse 
Golléffes while we were at our devotion in our seve- 
ra] chai)els, taking away prìsoners several doctors 
of divinity, heads of cofleges, and these he carries 
with him to London in triumph." There is an entry 
in the Joumals of the House of Gommone, dated ISth 
Augtist, 1642, stating that a committee was appointed 
to prepare " an order for the indemnity of Mr. Crom- 
web tuid Mr. Walton, and those that bave or shall 
assist them in the stoppage of the piate that was ' 
going from Cambridge to York.*^ But there is an 
ambiguity oven in the terms of this authentic notice 
which leaves the point undetermined ; probability, 
however, leans to the opinion of those who thìnk 
fluit imrt, at least, of the contribution of the univer^ 
tity was actually seized by this sturdy partitali, aad 
•dofld to the treaaures of the parìiament 
H9 
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It would appear, too, tbat he had auggestod Ih» 
azpedtency.of traininf^ the mhabitants to militaiy 
exercises, of associating the eastem connttea tot 
mutuai defence, and of watching with unremittlng 
viffilance the movemente of the opposite party. 

In the jouraais just quoted we nnd it oidered that 
** Mr. CromweU do niOFe the lord-lìeutenant for the 
eount j of Cambridge to grant his deputation ta some 
of the inh^itanta of the town of Cambridge to tiain 
and exercise the inhabitants of that town.'' 

There is some obscurity, it must he owned, as to 
the date and the authority of his first commissione 
for he is fbund activeiy employed in the service of 
the parliament before the armies on either side 
were suppiied with coramanders. But no sooner 
was the royal standard erected, than he proceeded 
under a regular warrant to take a share \n the fa- 
tigues and responsibility of the approaching war» 
He raised a troop of borse among his friends in tèe 
countnr, where ne may be said to bave exercised a 
sort of independent command for the security of the 
adjoining distrìcts. His popularity and success soon 
brought to bini a great accession of recruits, so that 
his troop graduaUy increased into a regiment amount- 
ing to a thousand men. 

From the very first, CromweU displayed some of 
the best qualities of a soldier and còmmanding ofi^ 
cer. The materials, indeed, of his regiment were 
excelient, and wanted nothing to render them inrin- 
cible but the discipline which their colonel delighted 
to enforce. Whitlocke informs us that most of the 
men were freeholders and freeholders' sons, whè 
upon matter of conscience engaged in this ({uarrel ; 
and being thus well armed within by the satisfiiction 
of their own consciences, and without by good iroa 
^rms, they would as one man stand firmly, and 
chuqffe desperately. Heath roentions a fact, m 
which he is supported by other writers, which sfaows 
tbat CromweU oid not consider that «U men niio a» 
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«olnaled h¥ good motìves must necMMifly; piovo 
heroea m the field. ** Upoa the first miieter of his 
tiQop, having privily placed twelve reeolute fellowa 
ia an ambuscade (it being near soma of the kiiiff*8 
gacrisons), upon a signal at the appointed time Uie 
asme ambosh, with a tnunpet aounding, galloped 
Ainoiialy towards the main body of their comraoea, 
of whom some twenty iostantly fled out of fear and 
diamay, and were glsia the fodfeiture waa so cheap 
and easy." Ashamed of their childish and disgrace* 
fui Gonduct, they had not confidence to ask to be 
aUowed the hanour of reniainiog in the corps, or to 
hesitate resigning their horses to those who should 
fi|^ the Lord's battle in their stead. Bates, in like 
manner, beare testimony to the care and abilitjr with 
widch Cromwell prepared iiis men for the datie^ of 
the field, and whereby he carrìed them on to that 
pitch of discipline which rendered them the ymÀne 
of the whole army, and the dread of their foes. He 
osed to look after them daily, add observed how they 
fed and dressed their horses ; and that they might 
be qualified to endure the hardships incident to the 
csvalry service, he accustomed them to sleepon the 
ground, or to share the same bed with the animala 
upon which they were mounted. 

Every one knows that in filling bis ranks he pre* 
ferred those enthusiastic spirita which were mosl 
snsceptible of deep religious impressions, and who, 
in taking the sword, imagined that they had received 
a divine commission to draw it in the special cause 
of Heaven. But bis own account of bis first steps 
as a military man is more interesting than any tbÀI 
haa beea given by his biographers. " I was a per- 
Bon," says he, '^ that from my first employment waa 
soMenly preferred and lifted up from lessar trusta 
to ffreater, from my first being a captain of a troop 
of hoiae ; and I did labour as well as I could to dis- 
éktage my trust, and 6od blessed me as it pleased 
hiiB,andIdidtriil^ aad plainly » and then, in a war 
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of foofish simplìcity (as it was jndged by xery great 
and wise in«ii, and good men too), desired to make 
ose of my instramenta to help me in this work; and 
I wiU deal plainly with yon ; I had a very good 
friend tben, and he was a very noUe penon, and I 
know hi8 memory waa very grateful tayou ali, — ^Mr. 
John Hampden. At my first going into this engage- 
ment I saw their men were beaten at evenr hxaà ; 
I did indeed, and I desired him that he would make 
some addition to my Lord Essex's armjr of some 
regimenta, and 1 told him I would be serviceable to 
him in bringing men in as I thoughthad a spirit that 
would do,8omething in the work : this is very trae 
that I teli you ; God knows that I lie not. Yonr 
troops, saia I, are most of them old decayed servin^- 
men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and, 
said I, their troops are gentlemen's sons, younger 
Bons, and persona of quality. Do you think that the 
spirita of such base and mean fellows will be over 
aole to encounter gentlemen that haye honour, and 
courage, and resolution in them ? Truly I prescrìbed 
him in this manner conscientiously, and truly I did 
teli him, you must get men of a spirit, and, take it 
not ili what I say (I know you will not), of a apirìt 
that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, 
or else I ani «ure you will be beaten stili : I told him 
eo ; I did truly. He was a wise and worthy person, 
and he did thmk that I talked a good notion, but an 
impracticable one. Truly 1 told him I could do 
something in it, I did so , and truly I must needa 
say that to you (imputo it to what you please), I 
raised such men as had the fear of God before them, 
and made some' conscience of what they did : and 
from that day forwaurd, I must say to you, they were 
never beaten, and wherever they were engaged 
against the enemy they beat continually." 

The chàracter given of the Cromweuian soldien 
bjr 8ir Philip Warwick corresponds in substance 
vith that whifih haa just been quoted from a bett» 
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«Bliionty. He asserU that they had ali either lurto- 
lally the fanatic humour, or aoon imbibed il. '* A 
lieid of this sort of men being bv him drawn togeiher» 
Ile himaelf, like Mahomet, having transports of 
iancy, and withal a crafty understanding, knowiiw 
that naturai inrìnciples, though not morally good, 
wìU conduce to the attainment of naturai and politic 
ends, made use of the aeal and credulity of those per- 
sona; teaching them, as they too readily taught 
themaelTes, tluit they engaged for God when he led 
tfaem a^nst the king : and where this opinion mei 
wìth a naturai courage, it made them the bolder, 
and too often the crueller ; for it was such a sort of 
Bien as kitted brave young Cavendish, and many 
others, after quarter given, in cold blood. And 
these men, habitnated more to spiritual prìde than 
carnai riot or iatemperance, so consequently having 
been industrious and active in their former callings 
and professions, where naturai courage wanted, zeal 
sopplied its place : and at first they chose rather to 
die than fly ; and custora removed fear of danger ; 
and ailenwnard findine^ the sweet of good pay and of 
opnlent plunder and preferment, the lucrative part 
made gam seem to them a naturai member of godìi- 



The same author mentions that in a conversation 
which he had with Fairfax, the latter acknowledged 
that the beat troops he had in bis army were the v(^* 
nnteers from the Idng's garrisons which from time to 
time fell to the parliament ; and added, '* So I found you 
had made them good soldiers, and I bave made them 
food men." One of Sir Phillp's friends, a cavalier 
ake himself, being annoyed with the praises which 
were constantly bestowed upon the sanctity of the 
parliamentary forces, as well as with the reproaches 
whieh were poared upon the moral defects of those 
ìdb served under the royal banners, replied to Ae 
'Taith, thoa avjrest tme; for in 01» 
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army we have the sins of men, but in yours you 
bave those of deTils, spiritual pride and rebeUìon.** 

It haa been already remarked, that Cromwell, at a 
rery early period in the war, appears to have been 
intniated with the defence of the eaatern counties, 
where bis presence contrìbuted not a little to keep 
the cavaliers in check, and to prevent aH riaing in 
behalf of the king^. Besides bis successes at Cam- 
bridge, where he secured at once a supply of arma 
and of treasure, he gained reputation to the cause of 
the parliament by seizing the person of the high- 
aberiff of Hertfordshire, when about to denounce 
both Houses and ali their adherents aa traitora. 8ir 
Thomaa Conesby had received a copy of the rovai 
proclamation, by which the Earl of Essex and hia 
inaurgent army, with ali who abetted or aupported 
them in their unnatural rebellion, were to he ezpoaed 
to the ban of the law, and was proceeding to 8t. 
Alban's to perforai this officiai duty at the market- 
place, when, behold ! Cromwell appeared at the head 
of bis troop, took the leamed kmght a prisoner, and 
aent him off to London. 

Thia service, more valuable for ita locai imprea- 
aion than for ita effect on the progress of militarv 
events, was soon afterward foUowM by one of much 
greater importance. HaWng heard that some gen- 
uemen of coosideraUe rank and fortune in the county 
of Suffolk were to hold a meeting at Lowestoffe, 
with the view of promoting the royal interests in 
that quarter, Cromwell marched his regìment tluther 
with the utmost despatch and secrecy ; and ao well 
had he concerted his pian, that, while the delibera- 
tions were stili going on, and no suspicion enter- 
tained of an enemy being at band, he entered the 
town, shqt up ali the avenues of cacane, and made 
the inrincipal persona who had assembled within ita 
walla prìsoners of war. In the number were Sir 
Thom^ui Barbar, Sir John Pettus, and from twenty 
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to tìiiftyotliersof qualityuidsubstaiice. Hefoond, 
besides, a larga stock of amiDÙnition, and several 
engines of war, — ^'^eiioagV' sAys May, "to bave 
served a conùderable force. Aod certain it was," 
adda the same historian, '* that if CromweU had not 
sarprised them in the nick of time, it had proved a 
matter of great danger to the country ; for within 
one day after as many more knights and gentlemen 
that were listed before would bave met at the same 
jdace." 

An instance of Cromwell's impartìalitjr has been 
recorded by the writer just nanied, which, as it 
admits of a varied construction, has by some been 
ascribed to a strict regard for public duty, whiie 
others have regarded it as a proof that in the heart 
of the republican captain there was a larger place 
for the feeling of revenge than for gratitude or 
family affection. Sir Oliver related to the author 
of the Memoirs of King Charles, that in the begin- 
ninff of the troufales he received a visit from bis 
neiMhew at the head of a stronff party of borse ; that 
the young man solicited bis blessing, and could not 
he prevailed upon to keep on his hat in bis presence ; 
bot, at the same time, he robbed the house of ali the 
arms and piate which it contained. 

It cannot have escaped the notiee of the reader, 
that several of the exploits now descrìbed were per- 
fonned by CromweU before the king had erected hi» 
standard, and consequently before any offensive mea* 
sures were adopted on the side of the royalists. That 
an appeal would he made to arms every reflecting per- 
son had distinctly perceived from the moment that 
the Reraonstrance was printed for indiscriminate 
distribution among the people ; and the general his- 
tories of the period have recorded that the parlia- 
ment, immediately thereafter, supptied themselves 
with the means of opposing their sovereign in the 
field. No stronger proof could be adduced of the 
ho^Oa intentions of the popular leaders than the 
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«ctivìty of Cfomwell tbroughoat the early part of 
the year 1049 — a circtimstance whkh has noi had 
the weight assigned to it which it appean to merit, 
when appreciatingthe views and motires of the two 
great parties* 

It was in the sprìng of 1643 that the associated 
counties were threatened by the Lord Capei, who 
intended to advance against Cambridge witii a con- 
stderable body of horse and foot. But the vigilance 
of Oliver couid not be deceived. He invited the 
prìncrpal gentry in fissex, Suffòlk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Hertford to a oonference, where he urged 
npon them the propriety of uniting ali the forces 
they coald raise, ih order to repulse the common 
enemy. ** He entreated them to consider seriotisiy 
how acceptable a service they should render to the 
king by keeping five whole connties in bis obedience ; 
and eoncluded by drawing their attention to the 
honours and other rewards which they might justly 
expect from hia majesty in return for so signal a 
proof of their loyalty !" I bave quoted the above 
notice from the Mercurius Politicus of the lOth of 
March, a Journal which has at least the advantajge 
of being contemporaneous. Nor is the credibility 
of the statement at ali diminished by the appeu 
which Cromwcll makes to the patriotism of bis 
audience in the nam'e of the king ; ror the insurgents, 
both in England and 8cotland, continued througfaont 
the war to profess the utmost re^erence for the 
rovai person and authority, and to defeat bis armies, 
talee bis towns, and demolish bis fortresses in order 
to advance bis majesty^s interests and honour. The 
writer of the paragraph fails not to observe the in- 
consistency with which those ardent friends of the 
constitution were chargeabte ; for he adda, '* 8uch 
excellent arts bave they to abuse the people, and 
make them think they doe good service to tlie king 
when they endeavour to destroy hìm.'* 

The Solemn Leagne and Covenant itaelf» agree* 
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Mf ta the laagaage of ita lraBien,had for ìtsolòecft 
not only the reformation of religion, and the pesce 
and eafety of the three kingdanis» but also the kanoitr 
mnd hmnness of the ìàng» Hie parliament, in thii 
and otner similar deeds, must be supposed to bave 
pETOceeded on the legai fiction, that the «overeign had 
deserted bis own cause, and was in fact contendi]^ 
against bimself. They feit, that to render their cofr- 
^ dnct agreeable to the naturai bias in favotir of mo* 
narchical govemment it was necessary to separate 
the royal person from the royal office ; and whik 
they used their atmost efforts to subdue the^ onOt 
to keep ap an appearance of the deepest respeci 
for the other. CromweU, however, ss if he ro- 
g^arded this distinction ss too metapìórsical for Uie 
comprehension of common soldiers, and as likely to 
bave a bad effect upon their military conduct, issaid 
to baye told his troopers that " he would not cozen 
them by the perplexed expiaaaion in his commission* 
to fighi for king and parliament: and that, therefore, 
if the king chanced to be in the body of the enemy» 
he would as soon discharge his pistol upon him aa 
npon any private man; and if their consciencea 
wonM not let them do the like, he advised them not 
to list themselves under him."* 

On the 9th of September, 1642, the Eari of Essex, 
who had been appointed to the chief command of 
the parliamentary army, left London to begin the 
operations of the campaign. The king had pre» 
▼lou^ led his troops towards the west, whither he 
was followed by the enemy, who, it was presumed, 
meant to fix his head-qnarters at Worcester. Prinee 
Rapert, who had received a cpnimission from his 
To^ uncle, was intrusted with a body òt cavaliy 
atationed in the neighbouihood of that city, wherot 
on the 33d of the month just specified, he began the 
war by an altack on Colonel Sandys, wha eoniK 

Tot. I«-^I 
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manded a ffying party of horae aent out by Eaaex tu 
obtain information. The advanta^ was on the aide 
of the aasailanta, and, though trifling m itself, was 
haìled as a good omen by the victors, and had the 
effect of inspiring the adherents of the king with 
some degree of confideiice. Soon afterward his 
majesty dhrected his march towarda the capital, with 
the view either of bringing on an engagement, or of 
diaconcerting the measures of parliament, whose 
greatest strength lay in the city. The two armies 
carne in sight of each other near Keinton, a village 
in Warwickahire ; and after examining the groui^» 
and atrìving for the uanal advantagea of poaition the 
greater part of a day, the royaflsta, towarda the 
evening of the 23d of October, advanced from theit 
linea on Edgehill, and threw themselves with great 
fury upon their adversariea. The impetuoaity of 
Rupert, who commanded the cavalr3% disordered and 
put to flight at the first onset the wnole left wing of 
hia opponente, which he pursned with gréat alaugh- 
ter for the apace of two miles. A similar good-for- 
tune attended the king in the other flank, where the 
parliamentary forcca were likewise defeated and 
driven from the field. But the eagemeaa of pur^uit, 
to which the nephew of Charles sacrificed ali hia 
victories, had nearly tumed the fortune of the day 
againat him. The reserve which Essex had placed 
under the direction of Sir William Balfour, an ezpe- 
rìenced aoldier, took advantage of the defeneeleas 
state in which the royal infantry were left by the 
departure of the borse, and charged them with great 
resolution and steadiness. The £arl of Lindser» 
who commanded under the king, was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Sir Edmcnd Verney, 
who bore the royal standard, was killed, and the 
colouTB seized for a time by the enemy ; and, ha 
tnith, before the prince and hia victoriom cavalry 
retumed to the field, the fruita of their succeaa were 
t&tirely deatroyed. The battìi waa auapendedt bùi 
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BOt finished : both armies kept possession of the 
^nnd Olì which the changing events of the day had 
placed them ; and as neither felt inclined to renew 
a conflict which had already proved so bloody, the 
attack was not renewed by either party. Essex 
retired to Warwìck, and the kìng to Banbary ; each 
having lost between two and three thousand of their 
beat troops.* 

From the composition of bis amiy, although the 
number of the slain was aboot equal, the Iosa was 
l^ater on the part of the king, because, aa many of 
his foUowers were persona of rank, their place could 
not be so easily sapplied aa in the case of plebeian 
soldiers. He was surroanded by a guard of noble- 
men and gentlemen, who, with their servants, con- 
stituted two troops, amountine together to thre« 
faandred horsemen. The annusu income of this pe^ 
trician corps was estimated at more than 100,000/., 
being eqaal to two-thirds of the rental of ali the 
members of parliament who now conducted the 
affiùrs of the nation. Irritated at having been called 
in derision the Show Troop, those gallant cavaliersat 
Edgehill requested permission to advance in the first 
charge. This faonour being conceded to them, they 
mshed into the engagement under the direction of 
Prince Rupert, who seldom failed to draw victory 
dong with him wherever he displayed his banners ; 
hot their success was porchased at a considerable 
expense of life, while their absence from the king's 
person in the latter part of the action occasioned, 
m some measure, the unfavourable change whioh 
oceurred in the fortune of the day. 

No mention is mada ef Cromwell by any annàlist 
who has narrated the incidente of Keinton Field. 
Lord HoUis, who professes to bave written his Me- 
moirs in 1648, maintains that he purposely abstained 
from taking any share in the battle, although he waa 
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in the immediato neigfhboiirtiood. << He wifh hìs 
troop of horse carne not in, impudentìy and rìdicii- 
loualy affirming, the day after, that he had beea ali 
that day aeeking the army and place of fight, though 
bis quarte» were but at a rillage near hand^ whence 
he coidd not find his way, nor be dìrected by hie ear, 
when the ordoance was heard, as I bave been credi- 
ìAy informed, twenty or thìrty miles off; so thast^ 
certaioly he is not the man he is taken for." 

Bat It must not be forgotten that bis lordship ' 
entertained a great aversion to Cromwell, and was 
ever ready to believe the most unfavourable reporta 
ogaÉist the man who outwitted his party, and de- 
feated the pian» both of the monarchy and of the 
commonwealth. It will, however, be seen hereafter 
ihat Oliver was disposed on more occasiona than 
one to resenre his strength until an opportnnity 
occurred for distinguishing himself, and of giving a 
tom to the tide of victory ; and hence arose the 
varìona inainoations a^inst his personal courage in 
ihe fieid, which orìgmated at Marston Moor, and 
whàch, in a greater or less degree, bave adhered to 
Ina memory ever since. 

Early in the following year, after the failure of 
liie treaty at Oxford, the war vras renewed with 
mach vigour on both sides. The Earl of NewcasÙe, 
who commanded for the king in the north, gained 
an advantage over Sir Thomas Fairfax at Atherton 
Moor, and was thereby enabled to threaten HuU, or 
to prevail upon the Hothams, the govemors, to de- 
lìver it np into his banda. Mrs. Hatchinson relates, 
that on tfiis emergency ber husband and Cromwell 
performed an essential service to the parliament. 
"At that time,*' says she, '*they, being equally 
awidous for the public welfare, advised together to 
aeek a remedy, and despatched away a post on foot 
to London, who had no greater joy in the world than 
anch employments as tended to the displacing of 
gieat panoiBSy whetìierthey deaenned it or not ; him 
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they sent sway immediately to iofonn tbe p&rlla- 
ment of Hotham's carriages, and the strong presump* 
tion they had of his treachery, and the ili-manage- 
ment of their forces. This they two did without 
the prìvity of any of the other ^entlemen or com- 
manderà, some of whom were httle lesa suspected 
themselves, and others, as my Lord Grey, through 
credidous good-nature, too great a favourer of Ho- 
tham. The messenger was very diligent in his 
charge, and retumed as soon as it was possible with 
a commitment of Hotham, who accordingly was 
then made prisoner in Nottingham Castle, and Sir 
John Meldrum was sent down to be commander-in- 
chief of ali those united forces. When they marched 
away, a troop of my Lord Grey^s, having the charge 
of guarding Hotham towards London, suffered him 
to escape, and thereby put the town of HuU into a 
great hazard, but that the father and son were there 
unezpectedly surprised, and sent up prisoners to 
London, where they were, after some time, eze- 
cnted." 

The inference which the lady draws from thal 
occurrence is somewhat amusing,^although it has 
probably no other foundation than ber own fancy. 
" Those who knew the opinion Cromwell after had 
of Mr. Hutchinson believed he registered this busi- 
ness in his mind as long as he lived, and made it his 
care to prevent him from being in any power or 
capacity to parane him to the same punishment 
when he deserved it !" 

Meanwhile the determined horsemen whom Colo- 
nel Cromwell had trained with so much care began 
to make an impression on the royalists, whether in 
the field or in tne blockade of fortified places. In a 
e^irmish near Grantham he defeated, at the head of 
these select troops, a body of cavadry more than 
dou^e their number ; of which success ho giva m, 
ggdMp account in the foUowing letter ;— 
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** God hath given us this/ evening a glorìons vio 
tory oy«r our enemtes. They were, as we are in- 
formod, one-and-twenty colours of borse troops, 
and three or four of dragoons. It was late in the 
evening when we drew out. They carne and focad 
US within two miles of the town. So soon aa we 
lieard the alana we drew out our forces, conaiating of 
aboat twelye troopa, whereof some of them were ao 
poor and broken that you shall seldom see worae^ 
With thia handfol it pleaaed God to caat the acale ; 
fot after we had atood a little above muaket-ahot, 
the one body front the other, and the draffooners 
having fired on both sides for the space of naif an 
boar or, more, they not advancing towards uà, we 
ainreed to charge them; and advancing the body, 
alter many shota on both sides, come with our 
troopa at a pretty roiind trot,*they standing finn to 
receive uà, and our men charging fiercely upon them, 
they were immediately routed and ran ali away, and 
we had the exedation of them two or three milea* 
I believe some of our soldiers did kill two or three 
men apiece. We bave also ffotten some of their 
officers and some of their colours; but what the 
mmiber of dead is, or what the prisoners, for the 
preaent we haye not time to inquire into. 

Towards the dose of June, 1643, he gained much 
honour by the relief of the town of Gainsborough, 
which was menaced by the Marquis of NewcaaUe. 
Lord Willoughby had taken it by atorm, and garrì- 
aoned it with parliamentary soldiers ; but not harin^ 
a aufficient force, he was about to retire before the 
▼ictora of Atherton Moor, when Cromwell, Inter- 
ponng bis reaiment between the town and Newcaa* 
W9 advanced guard, attacked the first ditriaìoa of 
fhd royaliata, a&w tbeir eommander^the biD%er of 
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Ùm HMrqoìs, sud diecked fot a time the adranee of 
tìie main body. Ltrdlpw, who had the beat meana 
of kifonnation, relatea that when Oliver board of the 
morement on the part of Lieutenant«eneral Car* 
endkh he reeolved to attempi the relìef of Gainsbo» 
roo^h ; and wUh twelve troops of horae and dragoona 
maraied thtther, where he foond the enemy, anioiint- 
ng to more than thrice bis niunber, drawn up near 
the town. He had no way of attacking them boi 
by passing through a gate and chargìng up-hìU ; not- 
wìthstanifing, he resolved to fall upon them, and, 
aitar some resistance, threw them into confosion, 
kiUed a nomber of theìr officers, and among othera 
the lientenant-general. It is said that Cromwell'a 
men gave no quarter, but that, drìving the fugithrea 
into a bog, they butchered them without mercy, not 
ezeepting the officers of highest rank. It is to thia 
fiict that Sir Phihp' Warwick alludes when he 
ascribes the cruelty of the Huntingdon troopera to 
the morose spirit which they had imbibed withtheir 
religious principles. Leaving an imputaticm so dis- 
creditable to he received or' rejected accordinff to 
the vaine of the authority on which it has reached 
onr times, we may proceed to observe that the con» 
^nerors had littìe time for rejoicing; for the maia 
body of the royalists, hearing of the loss which had 
been anstained, pushed on rapidly to avenge it in the . 
Uood of the insurgents. Cromwell retired first to 
Lincoln and afterward to Boston, in order that he 
might join the Earl of Manchester, whose army he 
waa appointed to reinforce, and to exercise the 
dnties of the second in command under that noble- 
man. 

Besides the accessiotì of this valuable body of 
eavahy, the earl received a detachment of a similar 
force under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfaz; 
aiter which bis muster-roU contained about six thOtt*> 
sand Ibet and thirty-seven troops of borse. To pre- 
j veni aéy fiivther additions to bis army, the Mwqttia 
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of Newcastle advaaced towards Boston, prapared io 

Ève battle. With ibis vìew he despatched a large 
»dy of dragoons and regular horse, supposed to 
amoimt to eighty-seyen troops, under the cnarge of 
Sir John Henderson, an old soldier, who longed ta 
measure bis swordwith Cromwell. Hearing that 
the latter had formed his line at a place called 
Winsby-field, near Horncastle, he hastened the 
march of his squadrons, that he mi^ht attack him 
before the eari could bring up the infantry to his 
assistance. But the success of the royalist generai 
was not equal to his zeai. Oliver, after announcing^ 
the watch-word, "Truth and Peace," gave out a 
psalm, which was loudly sung by his officers and 
nien as they advanced to receive the charge of tbeir 
«nemies. After sustaining the fire of tbeir whole 
Une, which did little execution, the parliament cav- 
alry put tbeir horses to the full speed, in order to 
throw themselves upon the advancmg column. But 
ero they could come into contact the rovalists sa- 
luted them with another volley, which brought 
Cromwell's charger to the ground, and checked the 
rapidity of bis manceuvre. 8carcely had he risen 
from tne earth when he was again aìtruck down by 
a i^werful band, and lay for a moment among the 
slain. Recovering himself once more, he mounted 
a horse belon^ng to one of bis men, prosecuted the 
combat with mcreased spirit, and finally gained so 
complete a victory that the enemy did not stop tbeir 
flight until they had reached the neigbbourhood of 
Lincoln, a distance of about fourteen miles. This 
success was the more important, inasmuch as the 
km^^s troops, having enjoyed a long season of pros«- 
penty, bad begun to despise the parliamentarians ; 
and from this epoch the light or a better fortune 
dawned upon the cause of the latter, and conducted 
them at len^th to stili more briUiant issues. 

The activity of Newcastle roused the Earl of Es* 
MC from his camp near Reading, and induced him to 
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march towaids Oxford. He fixed hìs head-qnarters 
at Tharae, ten miles from that city ; but the grcat 
bodyof his anny, which hadsuffered much from sick- 
ness, lay diapersed at a considerable distance from 
their general. Intelligence of this being received 
by Prince Rupert, he immediately planned a night 
expedition, in -which, making a circuit round the main 
strength of the enemy, he fell upon two regiments 
qoartered at Wycombe, about thirty miles from 
London, which he cut to pie^es or made prisoners. 
Essex, enraged at this loss, which reflected upon 
bis vigilance, instantly set out with a force sufficient 
to intercept the prince in his return. The parties 
encountered each other atOhalgrave; a skirmish 
took place, which was attended with nothing re- 
markable, except the death of Hampden, wfao, in the 
coufusion of the onset, receired a mortai wound. 
Rupert finally repulsed the assailants, and reached 
Oxford in triumph. One of the prisoners announced 
to the yictors the fate of the celebrated patriot. 
He was seen riding off the field while the action 
was stili going on, a thing he had never done before, 
with his head hanging down, and his hands resting 
on the neck of his borse ; from which appearances 
the relater justly concluded that he was severely 
wounded. 

The affaire of the parliament, in ihe early part of 
ih» year 1643, were, upon the whole, very far from 
prosperous. Sir William Waller was sent with a 
respectable force 'into the west of England, where 
the royalists had recently gained some important 
advantages ; and hopes were entertained at West- 
minster that their favourite general would achiere 
something whereby their adherents might he pre- 
served from despair. But the success of his plana 
was by no means adequate to the expectations 
which had been formed. Though in the celerity of 
hb movements Waller displayed an extraordinaiy 
meiit, and against such aa c^ponent as Rupert il 
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was necessary to accomplish rapid marches ; jet 
ne |seeai8 to bave erred, by reposmg too mucb con- 
fidence in himself, and by cherishing too much con- 
tempt for bis enemy. He fougbt a drawn battle near - 
Bath on tbe 5tb of July, and bad a second engage- 
ment near Devizes one week later, in wbicb, through 
the fortune of war, tbe gallantrjr of the royalists, 
and the diligence of tbe king in sending timely 
reinforcements, bis wbole army was defeated and 
Bcattered beyond the power of rallying. Indeed, 
one of tbe most striking defects of tbis officer was, 
that owing to bis utter want of discipline, the army 
wbicb he led out from tbe metropolis in tbe most 
admirable condition was in tbe course of a few 
weeks so disorganized and reduced, that he found 
it necessarv to quit tbe field for tbe purpose of re- 
cruiting, while tbe enemy was permitted to follo w 
up ali bis advantages during tbe most active season 
pf tbe year, 

Another event foUowed soon afterward, which 
gdded not a little to the terror and embarrassment 
of the popular party. Bristol, altbougb well prò- 
vided with snpplies of ali descriptions, and capable 
of a protracted resistance, surrendered to Prince 
Rupert on tbe 36tb of July. Tbis appalling occur- 
rence was attributed to tbe weak nerves of the gov- 
amor, Natbaniel Fiennes, son of Lord Say ; who, 
9lthough gifted with high powersof intellect and 
wisdom, was extremely deficient in most of those 
qualities wbicb constitute a soldier. Tbe nephew 
of Charles attacked tbe city on three sides at once 
with bis usuai impetuosity; but the strengtb of 
the waUs would bave enabled tbe ganrison to hold 
cut a considerable time, bad not their commander, 
unaccustomed to tbe agitations wbicb attend the 
assault of a fortified place, yieldedto bis fears, and 
0olicited terms. 

Tbe precautions suggested by these adverse oc- 
«orreoces show the &gree of alanu which pre» 
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Tailed among the parliamentarians. They sent a 
deputatioQ of their uumber to Scotland io invite the 
peoj^e of that country to co-operate with them in 
the cause of nationaì freedom, and to prerent a re- 
currence of those oppreseions under which both 
kingdoms had so long groaned. At the sanie time 
they resolved to fortify London against any sndden 
attack of the enemy, who, being now master of the 
field, mìght gratify his revenge upon both HotiseSf 
as well as upon the mass of the citizens. Then 
was begun that large intrenchment, which encom-' 
passed not only the city but the suburbs, to the ex-' 
tent of twclve roiles in circuraference. To com- 
plete this undertaking, thousands went out every 
day to dig ; ali professions, trades, and occupation» 
took their turns; gentlemen of the best quality, 
knights, and even ladies sallied forth from tbeir 
hooses, carryiug mattocks, spades, and othersuit»' 
ble implements, *^ so that," says May, ^ it became a 
pleasant spectacle at London to see them goìng out 
m such onier and numbers, with dnims beating be- 
fere them, which put life into the drooping people, 
being taken for a happy omen, that in so low acon- 
dition they yet seemed not to despair."* 

Had not Manchester and Cromwett been more 
successful in the eastem and middle cotmtie», than 
Waller and Esseri were in the west, the wstf must 
have been brought to a concluston fatai to the views 
of the parliament. Besides his exploit at Gain»- 
borough, which at least prored the soperìonty of 
his soldierSf he took Stamford and Burleigh tiouse, 
siqyported the popular cause in Lincohisfaire against 
the Marquis of Newcastle, checked the royafists at 
Newark, and ever^where protected the borderà of 
the eastern association« A weekly paper of the 
time, dated 9th May, 1643,'mention8, that ** he hath 
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SOOO brave men, wett disciplined ; no man swears 
but he pays bis twelve pence : if he be dnink he is 
set in the stocks or worse ; if one calls the other 
roundhead,he is censured; insomuch thatthe comi- 
ties where they come leap for Joy of them, and come 
in and join them. How happy were it, if ali the forees 
were thns discip^lined !" The Commons, accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of August, ordered that a 
speedy course be taken for the raising of 2000 
men mpre, in the associated counties of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, to join wi^h Colone] Cromwell, 
and that every man of, them bave a month's pay in 
his pocket, It was also ordered on the same occa- 
8Ìon, that the 300(1?. appointed to be raised by the 
associated comities aforesaid, shall be paid to Coio- 
nel Cromwell. 

His career, at the same time, was marked by a 
spirit of violence and illiberalit^r in other matters 
for which no apoìogy can be devised. The Mercu- 
rius Aulicus relates, that at " Cambridge the Lord 
Grey of Warke and Master Cromwell did the last 
week deal very eamestly with the heads of coUeges 
to lend 6000/. for the public use ; and that the motion 
not being hearkened to, they kept them ali in cu8to<fy 
till midnight, except Dr. Brownrrgg, the Bishop of 
£xeter,a^ Dr. Love; thatthe said heads being ad- 
▼ised to assemble the next day about it, and refus- 
ing to do so, were calied to the Lord Grey's lodg- 
ing, and being asked the reason of their refusa, 
i made answer by the Bishop of Exeter, whom they 
had chosen for their speaker, that they had before 
consulted the whole nnìrersity, who had resolved 
that they could not comply with their desires in 
that particular, as being direetfy against their con- 
«Sences ; that CromweU, when he found them stick 
to their resolution, said to a friend of his who was 
then in the place, they would bave been content 
with a 1000/. or lesa for the present tum; not that 
so little money could bave done them good, hot that 
th« peopl^ might hare t^iengp(iit<iShatoiie of the two 
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ttiiìveTsities had been on their side. And it was also 
certified, that when they faìled to get money by that 
means, in a fair and voluntary way, they took by 
Tiolence from the bursars of diverse colleges sucn 
monies as were already brought in unto them ; ai^ 
from the tenants of such colleges aa dwelt near at 
band, such monies as they had in readiness to pay 
their rents ; and well we know trhat they were 
counted in the former times, when law and justice 
were in fashion, whp, when a man refused to delivef 
bis purse, used to take it from him.^' 

Six days afterward he went to Peterborough^ 
where he indulged himself in yarious kinda of plun-> 
der ; and further, " in pursuance of the thorough re- 
fonnation which he professed to carry into efiecti 
he did most miserably deface the cathedra! church^ ' 
break down the organ, and destroy the glass win^ 
dows, committing many outrages on the house of 
God, which were not acted by the Goths in the sack 
of Rome." He was guilty of a similar violence at 
Ely, where he entered the cathedral dujihg divine 
service, commanded the clergyman jgjstop) and 
drawing bis sword, gave orders to hisjMbsemen to 
drive out the congregation. To the'fBisent day 
that venerable pile bears testimony to the visit 
which it then received from the foflowers of this 
militaiy reformer. 

While Cromweìl was displaying bis usuai activity 
in the service of bis masters, and had revived the 
courage of the people in the department where he 
was appointec^ to exercise bis commahd, the war 
langnished under Essex and Waller, both of whose 
armìes, by disease and repeated discomfiture, had 
been rendered unable to keep the field. The former 
of these officers, indeed, began to open bis eyes 
to the calamities of the country, and to the fatai 
issne i|i which the struggle between the kin^^ ^ 
and bis subjects was likely to terminat%p Th^^ 
parliament had already manifested a déterminea 
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feeling of animosity against ali the privileged orders, 
and were stili directing the thnnder of their power, 
not only a^inst his majesty, whose ìnterests now 
appeared incompatible wìth their own, bnt also 
against the hobility, the more dignifìed and ancient 
among the gentry, and» in short, against ali that 
class whose wealth and rank were wont to consti- 
tute the sum>ort of the throne. 

The earl had too much penetration not to per- 
ceive that the success of his arms would only 
strengthen the enemies of peace, and thereby post- 
pone ali accommodation with the king, and the set- 
tlement of the constitution. On the 9th of July. 
accordingly, he addressed a letter to the House of 
Peers, in which he states that '* his army being nei- 
ther recruited with horses, nor saddles, nor arms, 
he could not move but with his whole force, which 
must he by slow marches, and with infinite injury 
to the peaceable inhabitants.** He therefore re- 
quests that, " if it were thought fit, they would send 
to his majesty to bave peace, with the settling of 
religion, the laws, and the liberties of the subject, 
and bringing to just trial those chìéf delinquente who 
bave caused ali this mischief to the kingdom ; and 
that if this do not produce a treaty, bis majesty may 
be desired to absent hiraself from the scene of con- 
tention, and both armies may be drawn up near the 
one to the other, that, if peace be not concluded, it 
may be ended by the sword." 

Their lordships, although not unwilling to listen 
to this pàcific suggestion, found some difficulty in 
resolving to petition the king in the face of a procla- 
mation which he had lately issued, declaring the 
parliament of which they were members to be no 
free parliament. But in the beginning of Augiist 
they appointed a committee to consider of some 
propositions fit to be presented to his majesty for 
settling the present distractions. A petition was 
accordingly prepared on the 5th of the month just 
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apecifiedy and seni down io the Commons for their 
concurrende. The same day a long debate too^ 
place in the lower House on the several topica sub- 
mitted to their review ; and so numerous had the 
fhends of peace become, that, when the questioa 
was put to the vote whether the propositious from 
the Lords should be taken into further consideration, 
it was carrìed in the affirmative by a majority of 
ninety-four to sixty-five. It was then proposed that 
this further consideration should be entered upon 
without adjoumment or delay ; a motion which was 
negatived by only two voice». 

The division now mentioned took place on a Satur- 
day. This circumstance, which in ali ordinary cases 
would not have been attended with the slightest 
eonsequence, proved fatai to the patrìotic designs of 
the. House of Peers: On Sunday the pulpits of the 
metropolis rang with the most violent denunciations 
against ali who were disposed to fight the Lord's 
battio deceitfully, and set forth in the liveliest 
colours the manifold evils which would arise from 
entering into terms with the malignants. A court 
of common council, held the same day, drew up .a 
petition, addressed to the Commons, deprecating in 
strong language the measure which the other House 
had recommended. Nezt moming the lord-mayor, 
followed by a multitude of the inh^itants, appeared 
at the doors of the parliament to present the remon- 
strance of the citizens; while the populace, by 
shouts and menacing gestures, declared their resolu- 
tion to enforce the sentiments which it contained, 
aod to secure a continuance of the war. The peers, 
meanwhile, intimidated b^r such hostile demonstra- 
tions, declared that this riotous assemblage of the 
people was a breach of parliamentary privilege, and 
desired a conference with the Commons to provide 
for tfaeir mutuai safety and independence. But be- 
fore ordercould be restored, the lower House carne 
to a vote, when it was determined, by a majority of 
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eigiity-eight to eighty.one, that no pfopodttoui 
Bhould be sent to the king. 

The smallness of the majority on this memorable 
occasion shows how much ìnclmed the more tem- 
perate members of the legislature were to put an end 
to the destructive war wnich, during twelve months» 
hsaÀ isged in the finest parta of the kingdom. Claren- 
don tells us, that " the design was for as many mem* 
bers of both Houses as were of one mind to haye 
gone to the Earl of Essex, and there, under the 
aecurity of their own army, to have protested against 
the violence which wasofifered, and tohave declared 
their want of freedom ; by means of which they made 
no doubt to have drawn both Houses to consent to 
an agreement, orto have entered upon such a treaty 
^emselves with the king." This pian was never 
realized, and other events soon occurred which 
would have rendered it entirety impracticable. 

Every historian has remarked, that if Charles, at 
the head of bis Victorious army, had marched to 
London, and supported by bis presence the efforts of 
bis friends, he would, in ali probabìlity, bave dis* 
qiayed the disaffected, quelled the turbulent, and 
induced even the leaders of the popular party to 
listen to equitable terms. But he yielded to the 
advice of those who recommended the siege of 
Gloucester, ori the ground that it was not good 
poUcy to leave so strong a town behind bim. <' But,** 
«ays Sir Philip Warwick, *' this counsel proved fatai ; 
for had the king at that period resolved in himself 
to have struck at the proud head of London, and had 
had authority enough at that time to bave reqaired 
the Earl of Newcastle to join with bim, humanly 
speaking, he had raised such confusion among the 
two Houses and Londoners, that they had either sent 
bim bis own terms, or, if they had fought bim, most 
probably be would have been victorious. For the 
counties about London were well aifected to the 
Ung's cause; and many in London passionate^y 
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visKed for hìs aipproach. But henceforward it befell 
the king's forces as it did the Israelites, who, being 
diseouraged by the great number of spies, would not 
march up towards Canaan." Then he quotes the 
adage, that *' the times of grace and of man*s repent- 
ance bave a set appointment ;" and that ** oftentimes 
Divine Providence gìves a man but one single season 
to iay hold on." The king fìxes on Gloucester, and 
the Earl of Newcastle as fatally sits down before 
HnU. 

It i8 well known that Essex, having rcceived large 
additions to bis aroiy, foUowed the steps of the king 
with the TÌe w of raising the siege ; and in this instance, 
as in many others in the course of the war, the want 
of pivper intelligence on the part of the royalists 
obtained for the parliament an important advantage. 
The sound of their cannon was the first notice com- 
monicated to Charles that bis ^enemies were at band. 
Breaking np in some confusion from before tlié walls 
of Gloucester, he retired to Newbury, with the inten- 
tion of disputing with the repubhcan general the 
road to London. A battle ensued, which was fought 
obstinately on both sides, and ended too with such 
an eqnality of loss, that either party was found to 
claim a triuHiph. jhe number of slain in the ranks 
of Essex was greater than that of bis adversaries ; 
but, as usuai, bis majesty was'deprived of several 
gallant officers of high rank, whose deaths would 
bave clonaed even the joy of a decided yictory. 
Among others who fell at Newbury was the amiable 
Lord Falkland, ** a p)erson," says Clarendon, ''of such 
prodigious leaming and knowledge, of inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, 6£ so obliging 
a humanity and goodness to mankind, aAd of that 
primitive simplicity and integrity of Mfe, that, if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed civil war than that single loss, it must be 
most infamoGS and execrable to ali posterity." 
oth Whitlocke and Rushworth speak or the clr* 
K2 
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cumstances attendìng Lord Falkland's death. Thejr 
(elate that in the morning o( the fight, he called for 
a clean shirt; and bein^ asked the reason of it, 
answered jocularly, that if he were slain in the bat- 
tle, they shoiild net find bis body in foni lìnen : bùt 
upon behig advised by bis friends not to engagé, as 
not being a military officer, he replied, with an air of 
aadness, that he was weary of the times, foresaw 
much misery to bis country, and did believe he should 
be out of it ere night. He could not be peraudded to 
the contrary, but entered the battio and was slain.* 

About the dose of the campaign which tenninated 
the gloomy year 1643, Cromwell took Hilsden House 
by assault, and for a timo kept Oxford in a state of 
considerable alarm. By various achievements, par- 
ticularly bis conduct at Grantham and Gainsboroughf 
he had so advanced his military reputation, that pub- 
lic opinion already began to pit him against Prmce 
Rupert,^he most daring leader of the royal party. 
The king, in rciply to the remarks of some one who 
had suggested that his majesty ought to bave made 
an attempt to gain the favour of so formidable a soldier, 
is said to bave exclaimed, *< I would that some would 
do me the good service to bring Cromwell to me 
alive or dead !" About this pericd he was appointed 
Govemor of the Isle of Ely, with ** the like power 
of levying money there for his forcas as the Earl of 
Manchester had in the associated counties.'' 

But a new scene was about to open on the public, 
ushered in by a treaty between the two kingdoms, 
founded on the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
progress of the royal armies in the early part of the 
year, the defeat of Wsdler, and the inactirity of 
Essex, dictated the necessity of applying to the 
Scottish nation for assistance. In the month of 
July, Sir Henry Vane, Armyn, Hatcher, and Darley, 
with Marshall, a Presbyterian, and Nye, an Inde- 

tSeeNoleO. 
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pendent divine, were despatched to the north, with 
lìill powers to conclade the negotiation. Both the 
Convention of the Estates and the Assembly of the 
Kirk had been previou^ly summoned to meet them ; 
their arrivai was celebrated with every demonstra- 
tion of delight : and the letters which they delivered 
fiom the £nglii^ parlìament were, according to 
Principal BaiUie, read by some with shouta of ea^ta- 
tion, by othera with tears of Joy. At first, the allìes 
of the parliament insisted upon aèting the part of 
umpires in the grand question at issue iSetween them 
and bis majesty, and of having the power of dictating 
the terms of reconciliation. But finding that this 
high ground could not be conceded to them, they 
became so much the more determined to secure tlie 
rehgious interests of their body, and the extensìon 
of their doctrine and discipline over the whole of the 
sister church. Vane was oUiged to admit to the 
deliberationsof the commissioners a deputation from 
the general assembly, led by their moderator, the 
celebrated Hènderson; and to listen to long ha* 
rangnes on the necessity about to be imposed on the 
English parliament, army, and inhabitants at laree, 
of signing the Solemn League and Covenant, as the 
basis of the confederation which was solicited by 
their brethren in the south. After some dìscussion, 
Sir H.enry and bis oolleagues accepted this condition, 
and thereby ratified a deed by which the people of 
England, lorda and commohs, bind themselves '*to 
endeavom: to bring the churches of God in the three 
kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
in religion, confession of faith, form of church govero- 
ment, directory for worship, and catechisms." And 
they were also by the same covenant to '* endeavonr, 
with their estates and lives, mutually to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the parliament and the liber- 
ties of the kingdoms ; and to preserve and defend 
the king's majesty's person and authoritj, in the 
I^eservation and jdefence of the tnw rehg^n and 
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liberties of the kingdoms, that the world might bear 
witness of their loyalty, and that they had no thought 
or intentions to cQminish his majesty^s jost power 
and greatness." 

This covenant was taken by both honses of par- 
liament on the 25th of September, in the year 1643. 
Among others who signed it were the names of 
Lenthal the speaker, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Robert 
Harley, Oliver Cromwell, Charles Lord Cranbome, 
William Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir Peter Wentworth, 
William Lord Monson, Henry Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston, Thomas Lord Grey of 
Groby, Sir Harbottle Grimston, John Dryden, John 
Selden, Thomas Lord Wenmon, Bulstrode White- 
iocke, George Montagne, Denzil HoUes, and Edward 
Montagne. 

The reader, even at this stage, may be inclined to 
ask in what sense Cromwell could àign a document 
/ which bound him to extend and protect the interests 
of a church which he detested ; to preserve the per- 
8on of a king whom he declared he would shoot 
with as little compunction as he would any other 
man; and to declare that he had no thought or 
intention to diminish his majesty^s just power and 
greatness, when he had already prompted and as- 
sisted others in strìpping him of neariy ali the 
power which belonged to him as the sovereign of 
three kingdoms. Dr. Harris answers this question 
by remarking, that Cromwell must bave taken this 
oath " in the sàme manner as men take many other 
things, much against his mind, though he had art 
enough then to conceal his dislike : for it cannot be 
thought but it must be very disagreeable to him to 
be bound to introduce a discipline his large soul 
abhorred; and to preserve and defend a prìncewhom 
he was to fìght agaifist, and whose power and great- 
ness were the objects of his dread." 

Charles, aware of the efforts which were made to 
give to liis énemies a decided preponderance in the 
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fieid, had recourae to two measnres from which he 
expected matcìTial assistance. He resoWed to sam- 
DUMI a parliameat to meet at Oxford in the month of 
Jaauaiy, 1644 ; and at the same time gave instnic- 
tions to his deputy in Ireland to enter into trea^ 
with the Catholic confederatesi so as to place at his 
command the army which had been raised to check 
the insurgents in that divided country. 

Ih regard to the former step, his success equaUed 
his expectations. Forty-three peers and a hundred 
and eighteen commoners oheyed his requisition; 
ezpressing their readiness to co-oporate with him, 
either for the restoration of peace, or for the more 
vigorous prosecution of the war. They entered 
upon their duties by sending to the Earl of Esaex a 
letter, subscribed by the members of both Houses, 
requesting him to convey to his constituents at 
Westminater their eamest desire that commission- 
ers might be appointed on both sides to treat of an 
accommodation. After some dispute in renard to 
matterà of form and precedency, the popular leaders 
consented to bring forward certain propositions as 
the basis of an agreement, of which the foUowing ia 
the substance : that the Oovenant, with the obli^ti<m 
of taking it, the reformation of religion accordmg to 
its provisions, and the utter abolition of episcopacy, 
should be confirmed by act of parliament ; that the 
cessation of the war in Ireland should, by the same 
authority, be declared void ; that a new oath should 
be framed for the discovery of Catholics ; that the 
penalties of recusancy should be strictly enforced ; 
that the children of Catholics should be educated 
Protestants; that certain English Protestants by 
name, ali papists who had home arms against the 
parliainent, and ali Irish rebels, whether Protestante 
or Catholics, who had brought aid to the royal army, 
should be excepted from the general pardon ; that 
the debts contracted by the parliament should be 
paid oat of the estates of the delinquents ; and that 
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the besiegied army. The following is an ettfact of 
the letter which on this occasion was aent by 
Charles to his nephew, and which certainly excul- 
pates the latter from the charge usually brought 
against him of fighting without orders. " But now 
I must gire you the trae state of my affsÉrs, which, 
if their conditioiì be such as enforces me to giye you 
more peremptory commands than I would willingly 
do, you must not take ìt ili. If York be lost, I shall 
esteem my crown little else, unless supported by 
your sudden march to me, and a miraculous con-^ 
quest in the south, before the effects of the north- 
em power be found bere : but if York be relieved, 
and you beat the rebels' armies of both kingdoms 
which are before it, then, but otherwise not, I may 
possibly make a shift upon the defensive to spin out 
time until you come to assist me. Wherefore I 
command, and conjure you, by the duty and afiec- 
tion which Iknow you bear me, that^ ali new enter^ 
prises laid aside, you immediately march, according 
to your first ìntention, with ali your force to the re^ 
lief of York : but if that be either lost or bave ireed 
themselves from the besiegers, or that for want of 
powder you cannot undertake that work, that yod 
immediately march with your whole strength to 
Worcester, to assist me an(\my army, without wbichj 
or your having relieved York by beating the Scota, 
flU the successes you can aflerward bave tnost in« 
fallibly will be uselèss unto me."* 

It is probable that the haughty disposition of Ro- 
pert, when opposed by a similar temper in Lord New- 
castle, would not permit him to show this order to 
his colleague, as a reason for rtsking a battio before 
York; else it is impossible that the historians oi 
that period could bave condemned the prince for an 
obstinate isdherence to his own opinion on this head, 
or that the marquis and some other general officerà 

• Svflljn*» MeoMiny toI. ▼. oetavo edWoD, p. W. 
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fihoold have been so mucli ofiended as to leave Eng« 
bnd, and théreby expose the wyàì cause in the 
Dorth to certain min^ 

We are now to describe the battio of Marston* 
moor, the effects of whìch were univer^dly felt in 
establishing the power of paxiìament in the first in- 
stanco, and ultimately in placing the fortimes of £ng« 
ìand in the hands of Oliver CromweU. In fact, the 
rìse of that distinguished soldier may be dated from 
this p^od ; for although he had in the conrse of the 
precedine year given unquestionable proofs of bis 
conrage.and ability, yet, as he occupied only a very 
flobordìnate rank, the merit of bis exploits was in 
some degree necessarily transferred to the chiefs 
under whom he served. But his conduct at Marston- 
noor raised him to higher gronnd, and enabled him 
io urge pretensions which his former superiors could 
not resist, and to practise arts, of wbichi in spite of 
Hxeir station a]ìdinfluence,theybecame snccessively 
the Tictimstf So many accounts have been given 
of this memorable engagement, and so much ha» 
party spirit been awakened by the claims of the sev« 
end commanders who figured in it, that it has become 
extremeiy diffictdt to ascertain the movements of 
the troops on either side, and io assign to each of the 
confederate armìes its exact share of the glory 
which their united efforts secured. The foliowmg 
detmls, r?corded by a wrìter in the Mercufius Brù 
tannieus^ a weekly journal, pi|blished a few days after 
the action, and which appear to have been sopplìed 
by an eyewitness, are perhaps the fullest and most 
impaitial that have come down to our times. 

**I cannot let pass that glorious victory without 
drawing op the battio once again into their several 
brìgados. General Lesley gave order for drawing 
«p of the battio. The right wing of borse was in- 
tmsted to Sir Thomas Fairfax, a man of known 
raloiir and resolution ; it did consist of his whole 
va^ndry and tibree regimeats of the Seottish borse, 
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commanded by the Earl of Dalhousie, £arl of EgliH» 
ton, and Lord B^ony. Next unto them was drawn 
up the rìght wing of the foot, consisting of the Lord 
Fairfax's foot, andtwo brigades of the Scottish borse 
for a reserve. In the main battle were the regi- 
menta of the Earl of Lindsay, Lord Maitland, Earl 
of Cassilis and Kilheads, and two brigades of the 
Earl of Manchester's ; in the reaerve was the Earl 
of Backlugh's (Buccleuch^s) regiment, the Earl of 
Loudon*8, Earl of Dumfermhng's, Lord Couper's, 
General Hamilton's, general of the artiUery, the 
Edinburgh regiment, and a brìgade of Manchester's. 
Upon the left wing of borse was the Earl of Man- 
chester's whole cavalry» under the conimand of Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell, and three regiments of 
Scottish horse, commanded by Major-greneral Les- 
ley ; and upon their left-hand, near a cross ditch, 
where the enemy had a regiment of foot, were placed 
the Scottish dragoons, under the command of Colo- 
nel Frizell. Orders being given to advance, the 
battle was led on by Genera Hambleton, Lieutenant- 
general BaiUie, and Major-general Crawford; the 
reserve being committed to the trust of Major-gene- 
ral Lumsdain. There was a great ditch between the 
enemy and us, which ran along the front of the bat- 
tle ; only between the Earl of Manchester's foot and 
the enemy there was a plain. In this ditch the 
enemy had placed four brigades of their bcst iboty 
which, upon the advance of our battle, were foreed 
to give ground, being gallantly assaulted by the Earl 
of Lindsay's regiment, the Lord Maitland's, Cas- 
silis's, and Kilhead*s. Major-general Crawford, hav« 
iiig overwinged the enemy, set upon their flank, 
and did ver3r good execution, which gave occasioa 
to the Scottish foot to advance and pass the ditch 
The right wing of our foot had several misfortunes, 
for betwixt them and the enemy there was no pas- 
sage but a narrow lane, where they coul4 not march 
above three or four in front. Upon the óne side of 
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tìie lane was a ditch, and on the other a hedge, both 
wìiereof were lìned wìth musqueteen : notwithstand- 
ing, Sir Thomas Fairfax charged gallantly, bat the 
enemy keepìng themselves in a body, and receiving 
them by threes and fours as they marched out of the 
lane ; and (by what mistake I know net) Sir Thomas 
Fairfax^s new levìed regiments being in the van, they 
wheeled about, and being hotly prursued by the ene- 
my, came back upon the Lord Fairfax's foot, and the 
reserve of the Scottish foot, broke them.whoUy, and 
trode the most of them to the ground. 

" Si% Thomas Fairfax, Colonel Lambert, and Sir 
Thomas bis brother, with five or six troops, charged 
through the enemy, and went to the left wing of 
horsè. The two squadrona of Balgony's regiment, 
being divided by the enemy each from the other, one 
of them being lancers, cnarged a regiment of the 
enemy's foot, and put them wholly to the ronte, and 
afterward joined with the left wing of borse ; 
the other by another way went also to the left win^. 
The Earl of Eglinton's regiment maintained their 
ground (most of the enemy's going on in pursuit of 
the borse and foot that fled), but with the loss of four 
heutenants; the lieutenant-colonel, the major, and 
Eglintòn's son being deadly wounded. Sir Charles 
Lucas and Major-general Porter, having thus divided 
ali our borse on that wing, assaulted the Scottish 
foot upon their flanks, so that they had the foot upon 
their front, and the whole cavalry of the enemy's 
left wing to fight with, whom they encountered with 
so much courage and resolution that, having inter- 
lined their musqueteers with pikemen, they made 
the enemy's borse, notwithstandingall the assistance 
they had of their foot at two several assaults, to 
give ground ; and in this hot dispute with both they 
continued almost an hour, and stili maintaining their 
ground. Lieutenant-general Baillie, and Major- 
general Lumsdain (who both gave good evidence 
of their courage and skill), perceiving the greateat 
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weiffht of the battle to lie sore apon tlie Karl of 
Lindsay's and Lord Maitland's regiment, seat up a 
reserve to their assistànce, after wbich the enemy^s 
borse, having made a third assault upon them, had 
almost put them in some disorder, but that the Eari 
of Lìndsay and Lieutenant-colonel Pitscotty behaved 
themselves so gallantly, that they quicklv made the 
enemy's borse to retreat, kilied Sir Charles Lucaa's 
borse, took bim prisoner, and gained ground upon 
the fooi. 

" The Scottish dragoons that were placed upon 
the left wing, by the good inanaging of Colonel Fri- 
zeli, acted their parta so well, that at the firsf'assault 
they beat the enemy from the ditch, and shortly 
after kilied a great many, and put the rest to the 
rout. Lieutenant-general Cromwell charged Prince 
Rupert's borse with exceeding great resolution, and 
mamtained the charge with no less valour. Mwor- 
general Lesley charged the Earl of Newcastle's 
brigade of Whitecoats, and cut them whoUy off, forty 
excepted, who were made prìsoners ; and after them 
charged a brigade of Greencoats, whereof they cut 
off a great number, and put the rest to the rout. 
This service being performed, he charged the ene- 
my's borse (with whom Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well was engaged) upon the flank, and in a very 
short space the enemy's whole cavalry was routed, 
on whom our fore troops did much execution to the 
walls of York, but our body of borse kept their 
ground. Lieutenant-general Cromwell and Major- 
general Lesley, having joined, and receiving adver- 
tisement that our foTot was engaged with the ene- 
my's borse and foot, marched to their assistanee, 
and met with the enemy's ìiorse (being retreated 
from the repulse wbich they had from the Scottish 
foot) at the same place of oisadvantage where they 
had routed our borse formerly ; and indeed their suc- 
cess was answerable, if not much worse, for we 
routed them wholly, kilied and took their chief offi- 
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^rs, and most part of theìr standaids. After which 
we set upon the rear of their foot, and wìth the as- 
sistance of our main battle, which ali thìs time stood 
finn, we pat them whoUy to the rout, kiUed many, 
and took their officerà and cplours, and by thìs time 
we had no enemy in the fieìd. We took ali their 
ordnance, being in number twenty-five, near a hun- 
dred and thirty barrels of powder, besides what was' 
blown up by the common soldiers, above a hundred 
colours, and ten thousand arms, besides two wagons 
of carbines and pistols of spare arms. There were 
kìlled upon the place three thousand, whereof, upon 
a judìc^us view of the dead bodies, two parts ap- 
peared to be gentlemen and officers. There were fif- 
teen hundred prisoners taken, whereof were Sir C. 
Lucas, Major-general Porter, and Major-general 
Telher, besides diverse colonels, lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and majors. The loss upon our part, blessed 
be God, is not great, being of only one lieutenant- 
colonel, some few captains, and not three hundred 
common soldiers."* 

The reader will excuse the amplification which ' 
encumbers the narrative now givep, when he calls 
to mind that Cromwell's behaviour at Marston-moor, 
while it laid the foundation of bis power, has also 
been made the ground of an impeachment upon bis 
personal courage. Lord HoUis, after remarking, 
that without the aid of the Scots, the victory of the 
2d of July would not bave been gained, adds, '* for ho w- 
ever Lieutenant-general Cromwell had the impudence 
to assume much of the honour of it to himself, or 
rather, Herod-like, to suffer others to magnify and 
adore him for it, those who did the principal service 
that day were Major-general Lesley, who com- 
manded the Scottish borse, Major-general Crawford, 
who was major-general to the Earl of Manchester's 
brigade, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, under his 

* Mbt. Brit. Sth Jóly, qaoted thm <* CromwaUtena," p. 9, W 
L3 
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father, commanded the northem brìgade. But mj 
friend OromweU had neìther part nor lot in the busi* 
ness ; for I have several times heard it from Craw*- 
ford*8 own mouth (and I think I shall not bè mis* 
taken if I say Cromwell himself has heard it from 
him — ^for he once said it aloud in Weatminster Hall 
when Cromwell passed by him, with a design he 
might bear it), tbat when the whole army at Marston» 
moor was in a fair possibihty to he jutterly routed, 
and a great part of it running, he saw the body of 
borse of that brij^e standing stili, and, to bis seem* 
ing, doubtful which way to charge, backward or for* 
ward ; when he carne up to them in a greatf assion, 
reviling them with the names of poltroons and cow- 
ards, and asked them if they would stand stili and 
see the day lost! Whereupon Cromwell showed 
himself, and in a pitiful voice sa^d, ' major-general, 
what shall I do V He (begging pardon for what he 
said, not knowing he was there, towards whom he 
knew bis distance as to bis superior officer) told 
him, * Sir, if you charge not, ali is lost.' Cromwell 
' answered he was wounded, and was not able to 
charge (bis great wound being a little burn in the 
neck by the accidental going off behind him of one 
of bis soldiers' pistols) ; then Crawford desired him 
to go off the field, and sending one away with him 
(who very readily followed wholesome advice), led 
them on himself, which was not the duty of bis 
place, and as little for Cromwell's honour as it 
prored to be much for the advancement of bis and 
his party's designs. Tbis I have but by relation, yet 
leasily believe it upon the credit of the reporter, 
who was a man of bonour, that was not ashamed or 
afraid to publish it in ali places/^* 

We sbould place very little confidence in this ^ 
accusation, urged, as it is, by one who was animaied 
with the most violent personal dislike to Cromwell, 
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did we not Und the same charge Tecorded by Prin- 
cipal Baillie, in a letter written at Londoi^ about a 
tnonth alter the action. ** The men," says he, mean- 
!Bg the sectaries, as he was used to cali theni, " are 
exceeding active in their own way. They strive to 
«dvance Cromwell for their head. They ascribe to ' 
him the victory of York, but most unjnstly; for 
Hambie assares us, that Prince Rupert's first charge, 
fiilling npon him, did humble him so that if Davi4 
Lesley had not supported him, he had fled. Skeidon 
Grawford, who had a regiment of dragoons in that 
wing, upon bis oath assured me, that, at the begin- 
mae of the fight Cromwell got a little wound on the 
neck which made him retìre, so that he was not so 
much as present at the service; bnt his troopen 
were led oh by David Lesley.** 

At a stiQ earlier period, indeed, that is, fonrteen 
days after the battle, Baillie writes to a friend, who 
appears to hscve accompanied the Scottish auxiliariea 
into Yorkshire, in the followìng terms : " We were 
both grieved and angry that your independents there 
should bave sent up Major Harrison to trumpet over 
ali the city their own praises to onr prejudice; 
making ali believe that Cromwell alone, with his 
nnspeàably valorous regiments, had done ali that 
service ; that the most of us fled, and that thoee who 
staid, foo^t so and so, as it roight be. We were 
mach vexed with these reports, against which you 
were not pleased, any of yon, to instmct ns with 
any answer, until Lindsay's lettera came at last, and 
Captain Steward with his colours. Then we sent 
abroad our printed relations, and could lift up oiir 
face. But within three days, Mr. Ash's relation was 
also printed, which gives us many good words, hot 
pives much more to Cromwell than, we are informedi 
IS his due." 

In truth, it appears that the Independents were 
detemined to ascribe the merit of the victory to 
their favourite champion ; while the Presbytenans, 
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on (he other band, were eqoaliy refidlml to bestoir 
the laurels of the day upon Major-general Lesley. 
Both these officers, at the head of their respective 
bodies of cavalry, repulsed the royaliats under Prince 
Rupert ; in the course of which service it is proba* 
ble that Cromwell received a wound, which disabled 
him from leading on his troops in the final charge 
when their anta^nists attempted to rally. We are 
the more confirmed in this opinion by the very 
remarkable circumstance, that the rumour of Crom- 
weirs absence in the last attack was circnlated at 
London within a few days after the engagement, a 
Bpace of time which could hardly afford to his ene- 
mies an opportunity for fabricatinjpra story altogether 
without foundation. The same fact is repeated by 
Salmonet, Laing, and others; hènce it is probabìe 
that Cromwell retired from the second conflict to 
bave his wound dressed, while his brigade was led 
on by Crawford or Lesley to the charge.* 

But the world has been so much accustomed to 
bear insinuations against the personal braveryof the 
most distinguished commanders, that surmises simi- 
lar to those which bave been circulated in regard to 
Cromwell no longer make any impression. Ludlow, 
who'was by no means favourable to the reputation 
of his brother officer, acknowledges that the victory, 
which had been most obstinately disputed, was, in 
the end, obtained by Cromwell^s brigade; and such, 
it may be added, is the testimony of the greater num* 
ber of authors who bave written the miUtary history 
of that eventfnl period. 

It is worthy of remark, that part of the obscurity 
which hangs over the events of Marston-moor haa 
been created by a contemptible feeling of national 
jealousy, which, even at the present day, is not alto* ^ 
. gether extinguished. Lord Clarendon, who hated , 

*8tliiioii0t,BiM.p.l6a Uing,HlcUiry9rSeoClaiid,^.Ui.p^tBa * 
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fi» Scoto, léboim ttaron^umt his whole Uttory to 
Tepresent them as excessively deficient in ali the 
nartial virtues, and as never being able to wìthstand 
an OBset of his countrymen in Uie field ^f battle. 
Some allowance may, perhaps, he made for the irrì- 
tated feelings of a royalist, who knew well that the 
Ofvposition to the government of Charles the First, 
which ended in the dissolution of monarchy, onginr 
ated in Scotland ; that it was constantlv fomented 
by the disaffected in that country; and that their 
army at leng[th assisted in accomplishing the object 
to which their principles first attracted the attention 
of the politicai puritana in the south. But what 
shall he said in defence of a modem author, who, to 
gratify a passion which is only pardonable in a 
schoolboy, has for that purpose had recourse to 
means of which even a schoolboy would be aidiamed I 
Dr. Lingard qnotes the language of Clarendon, who 
says, '* that the Scots fled ali w^s for many 
miles together, and their general, the Éarl of Leven, 
was taken into custody by a constable, and dctained 
part of the next day." «* This," observes the doctor, 
'^has been described as a falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation; but," he adds, *' yet there was some foun- 
dation for it, as app^rs from Baillie, who acknow- 
ledges that Lesley look to bis heels." He gives the 
clause " took to his heels," as the very wonis of the 
principal, and marks them, too, with the usuai signs 
of a quotation. But, in truth, Baillie does not any- 
where make use of the expression which is bere at- 
tributed to him. On the contrary, the terms which 
he employs convey a much more sweeping charge, 
sud involve the reputati on of greater men than even 
Lord Leven. He says, " there were three generala 
on each side, Lesley, Fairfax, and Manchester ; Ru- 
pert, Newcastle, and King. Within half an hour and 
lesa, aU six took them to their heeUy Dr. Lmgard 
conceals the flight of five heroes, foecause they were 
Qot Scotsmen, and lays the disgrace upon Leslef 
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«Ione, because he had the misfortiBie to be bom novth 
of the Tweed !• 

It is not without reluctance that I intemipt the 
narrativi to notice such disingenuous paltering. 
Hìstory, at the best, is in many respects a fable, a 
record of mistakes and prejudices ; but in the hands 
of men who studiously corrapt authorities, and 
openly pervert the plainest statements, histoiy must 
become a chronicle of liee. He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much : and he 
who, in order to minister to a national vanity, now 
become childish and obsolete; can represent an 

* Bnt the above ia not enoug^h ; he qnotee fVom Baillie two daiuret be- 
longing to separate sentences, at the diatance of foor pagaa, which he 
applies to the principars couutrymen, whom he ia determined to cover 
with shame, and adduces as a pmof of the accuracy ofClarendon's strie- 
tures on the Scottlah nation. The words are, "when so many wIth 
cowardice fell in diegrace worae than death.** Now, so flir from being 
«xclasively applicable to the Scottish army, the anthorof theletter,a few 
linea above, shows distinctly what was the import of liia obserration. 
He says to his nriend, "seeby this enclosed (an account of the battio) if 
the whole victory, both in the right and left wing, be not ascribedT to 
Cromwell, and not a word of David Lesley, who in ali plaoes that day 
was his leader. // his reporta qf Manchester be true^ yoa know the 
jBight of some is worse and more shamedil than death." Dr. Lingard haa 

Sinetratìon enough to perceive that Baillie's remark had an object very 
fferent from the one which he assigns to it ; but he knows, at the asme 
ttme, tliat many of his readers wiU take hfin at his word— a secnrity, by^ 
the-way, which is beooming every successive month of less raiue. **• Bail 
lie,** says he, " acknowledges that Lesley took to his heels— only Eglin- 
ton kept ground there to bis great loss." Here again the object is to de* 
jDeive— to make the reader conclude tliat ali the Scota ran away exoept 
Lord Edintun. But what is the fhct as stated by Baillie ? His words are ; 
'< The msadvantage of the ground, and Violence of the flower of Priace 
Bupert's borse, carried ali our right wing down ; only Eglinton kept 
^ground there to his great iosa." Now of what was the right wing com- 
posed, which was thus carried down by the impetuosity of Rupert! It 
was composed, first, of Sir Thomas Fairfhx's whole cavalry, with thr«e 
regiments of Scottish borse, under Dalhousie, Eglinton, and Balgoay; 
and, secondly, of Lord Fairfkx's foot, and two brigades of Scottish in- 
fhntry as a reserve. Hence it ia clear the greater part of the right wing 
were Bnglish; and it is well known, besides, tbat it was the tumaltuous 
reireat of Fairfhx's raw horsemen which threw that division of the army 
into eonfhsion, and trod down in their baste the foot-aoldiert of their 
northem allies. It was in the same right wing that Eglinton kept hia 
ground to bis great lost. aAer Fairfhx.'^ whole cavalry had tumed their 
baeks to the enemy, ana were pllopliiji; off throagh the linea of their 
IVióndg. 
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set down, will not, it may be presumed, when he ha» 
more important objects to accomplish» hesitate to 
ose greater freedoms with lesa accessìUe docu- 
menta. Principal Baillie, in fact, so far from acknow- 
ledging the slackness of his countrymen at Marston- 
moor, or deplòring their coWardice as more painful 
than death, boldly claims for them the meht of hav- 
ìng tnmed the fortune of the field. *' Lindsay ," say» 
he, "had the greatest hazard of any ; hut the begin- 
ning of the victory was from David Lesley, who be- 
fore was much suspected of evil designa ; he with 
the Scota and Oromweirs borse, having the advan- 
tage of the ground, did dissipate ali before them." 

The effects of this great triumph achìeved by the 
parliamentary forces, were sensibly felt throughout 
the remainder of the campaign. York and New- 
castle very soon fell into the hands of the victors f 
and the power of the king northwards of the river 
Trent was so much reduced, as to deprive him of ali 
hope of ever recovering, at the point of the sword, the 
valuable counties which were thus wrested from 
him. He had already determined to march with the 
remains of bis fine army into the west, where bis 
strongest positions were threaténed by Essex ; who, 
contrary to the wishes of bis employers, had resoived 
to advance into tbat quarter to relieve certain towns 
which the royalists continued to invest. Lime, at 
that period besieged by Prince Maurice, was the 
main objcct of contention. The celebrated Blake 
distinguished himself in its defence, and enabied the 
small garrison to hold out until the approach of the 
loid-general compelled the assailants to retire. Hav- 
ing accomplished this object, Essex marched against 
Weymoutn, which surrendered to him at the first 
summons. He then resoived to bring Maurice to a 
general action, but the prince, whose numbers were 
Dot equal to those of the enemy, continued his re- 
treat towarda the borders of Comwall. 
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The king, meantime, having dispened the troop0 
of Waller at Cropredy Bridge, found himself at lib» 
erty to foUow the insurgents, and to watch the mo« 
tions of thìs general. He accordingly left Oxford 
ten days after the defeat of Rupert, and passinff 
through Bath and Ilchester, entered the capital of 
Devonshire on the 20th of July. The earì^ npon 
hearing of the advance of the royal army, resolved 
to tum on his steps, and give battie to his majesty 
on the banks of the Sévem ; but he is said to bare 
been dissuaded from adopting this pian by the en« 
treaties of some gentlemen who had estates in Com^ 
Wall, and who were desirous to save them from the 
ravages of Prince Maurice. No part of Englahd wa« 
better affected to Charles than that remote county. 
Sir Edward Walker remarks, that it was not tOl 
now they ** were sensible of the great and extraordì- 
nary advantage the rebels haye over his majesty's 
armies by intelligence (the life of ali warlike ac- 
tions), and which, by the loyalty of this people, the 
rebels bere were utterly deprived of ; no country in 
his majesty'é dominions beingsouniversally affected 
to his majesty and his cause ; which, for my part, 1 
shall never ascribe either to a greater meaarure of 
judgment, or to more humanity than others bave, bui 
unto that obedience to their superiors which the rest 
have cast off. For the gentry of this country retain 
their old possessions, their old tenants, and expect 
from them their ancient reverence and obedience. 
And give me leave to say, if many of the nobility 
and gentry of this unhappy kingdom had not fallen 
from the lustre, honour, and virtue of their ancestorsi 
and by their luxury been necessitated to manumise 
their villains, but had paid that awful reverence to 
the majesty and greatness of their sovereign as they 
ought, they might have expected the same propor* 
tionably from their inferiors and tenants : and instead 
of having them their companions, or rather masters, 
BB they now are, they might have had them their 
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servaats ; and thea I b^ere this war, which, under 
pretence of reliipon and liberties, is io introduce 
bereay in doctrìne, parity in conditions, and to de- 
stroy the king, nobility, and gentry, in ali probabil- 
ity kad not been."* 

On the 3d of August, the king and his nephéw 
joined their forces at Launceston ; while Essex fixed 
his head-quarters at Lestwithiel. When in this pò- 
sition, his majesty, who was no stranger to the pa- 
cifìc intentions of the earl, as indicated by the letter 
which he had addreased the preceding year to the 
House of Peers, made an attempt to oi>en a negotia- 
tìoawithhiro. ThefoUowingcommunication^ows 
the temper of Charles, and ^his eagemess to bring 
to a dose the unhappy stniggle in which he was 
engi^ed with a class of men who, whatever we're 
their originai intentions, were now ready to overstep 
(he bounds which divide the love of country from 
the pursuits of personal ambition. 

** Essex, I bave been very willing to believe, that 
whenever there should he such a conjuncture as to 
put it in your power to effect that happy settlement 
of this miSerable kingdom which ali good men desire, 
you would lay hold of it. That season is now before 
you : you bave it at this time in your power to re- 
deeni your country and the crown, and to oblige 
your king in the highest degree ; an action certainly 
of the greatest piety, prudence, and honour that may 
be ; such an opportunity as perhaps no subject be- 
fore hath ever had, or hereafter you shall bave. To 
which there is no more required but that you join 
with me heartily and really in the settUng of those 
things which we have both professed constantly to 
be our only aim. Let us do this ; and if any men 
shall be so fbolishly unnatural as to oppose their 
kìag*8, country's, and their own good, we will make 
thera happy, by Grod^s blessing, even against their 

« Hlf Mi^y*! Hw mp«»te HM4, p. 90. 

V0I..I.— M 
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wills. To this the only impediment can be want of 
mutuai confidence : I promise it you of my part, and 
as I bave endeavoured to prepare it on yóurs by my 
letter to Hertford from Evesham, I hope this wiU 
perfect it, v^hen, as I bere do, I bave engaged unto 
you tbe word of a king, tbat you, joining witb^me in 
tbat blessed work, I shall gìve both you and your 
army such eminént marks of my confidence and 
value, as shall not leaye a room for the least distrust 
among you, either in relation to tbe public or to 
yourself, unto whom I shall then be your faithful 
friend. — Postscript. If you like of this, hearken to 
this bearer, whom I bave fully instructed in particu- 
lars : but this will admit of no delay. Liskerdi the 
6th August, 1644."» 

Essex made no reply to the above communication< 
Three days after it was sent, some " busìe spirit," as 
Sir Edward describes him, prepared anòther letter 
to the earl, to be signed by the principal officerà of 
the united army. 

The king discovered the project of bis injudicious 
friend before the epistle was actually forwarded to 
the head-quarters of the enemy ; but '* to satisfy ali 
the world of bis real desires for peace, he was 
pleased to give way, tbat it should be subscribed and 
sent." The answer from the general was conceived 
in these terms : " My lords, in the beginning of your 
letter you express by what authority you send it 
I, having no pnower by the parliament, who bave em- 
ployed me, to treat, cannot give way to it without 
breach of trust." 

Having no longer any hope of finishing the war 
by treaty, bis majesty gave orders to liarrow the 
quarters of bis antagouist, and to cut off bis supplies* 
Being certain tbat, unless provisions were bronght 
by sea, the parliamentary forces wonld soon be re- 
duced to the necessity of yielding at discretion, be 

* Hktorical DlaeowMi, p. M. 
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rejected the opportanities which were Tepeatedfjr 
offered to him of coming to a general action. His 
faopes at length were realized, for Essex, after in* 
structing bis cavalry to make their way through the 
enemy's line, embarked on the 27th of Aagast with 
some of bis principal officerà, and left the infantry to 
their fate. The king imposed upon them no severer 
conditions than that they shoald lay down their 
anns ; neglecting even ^he usuai precaution of bind- 
ing them not to serve ^gsànst him during the war. 

The parlìament behaved with great magnanìmity 
on this occasion. Instead of upbraiding Essex, who, 
in exposing himself to the disaster by which he had 
been over&ken, disobeyed a positive order istued 
by the committee of both kmgdoms, the Houses 
thanked him for bis past services, expressed their 
conviction of his unshaken fidelity, and assured him 
of their continned affection to his person. At the 
lame time they gave instructions that his armj, 
borse and foot, should be reimbodied in the neigh- 
boarhood of Portsmouth and Southampton, and am- 
piy supplied with every thing which might be thought 
requisite to fit them once more for immediate ser- 
vice. Waller, whose battalions had been recruited, 
and who was on the pbint of marching for the west, 
was directed to co-operate with Essex ; while Man- 
chester and Cromwell, who had retired into the as- 
sociated connties, were commandéd to bringup their 
forces, that they might assemble under the same 
leader, and attack Charles on his return from Com- 
Wall to Oxford. 

The king who was desirous, before the approach 
of winter, to relieve the garrisons of Basing-nouse, 
Banbury, and Dennington Castle, concentrated his 
troops in the vicinity of these posts, and established 
his. head-quarters at Newbnry. The parliament's 
army made baste to attack him ; and as Essex, at 
that instant, laboured under a fit of sickness, the com- 
mand wask intrusted to the next senior officer, the 
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Ball of Manchester. The oonflict was fieroe, and 

extremely obetinate. The soldiers who had laki 
down their arms in Cornwall, eager to wipe off the 
dìsgrace which stained their professional reputatioR, 
urged the combat with the greatest fury ; and having 
retaken some of the cannon which, on that occasioo, 
they had been obhged to surrender, they are said to 
have embraced them with tears of joy. Cromwell, 
who commanded the cavalry in this battle, added to 
the high character which bis former exploits had 
merited, and defeated the enemy wherever he had 
an opportunity of leading bis Ironsides to the chai]ge. 
Night, it has been insinuated, saved the royalists 
fiom a complete discomfiture ; while the general on 
the other side, either from undue caution, or from 
personal jealousy, checked the ardoar of his troops 
when about to foUow upibeir advantage. Crom- 
weU, a short time afterward, declared in parltament 
that Manchester had neglected a favourable oppor- 
tunity of bringing the war to a dose hj a total de- 
feat. **I showed him evidently," said the com- 
mander of the cavalry, " how this success might be 
obtained ; and only desired leave with my own brìg- 
ade of horse to charge the king's armj in their re- 
treat, leaving it in the earFs choice, ir he thought 

Sroper, to remain neutral with the rest of bis forces. 
iut, notwithstanding my importunity, he positively 
refused his consent ; and gave no other reason, but 
that if we met with a defeat, there was an end of our 
pretensione— we should ali be rebels and traitors, 
and be executed and forfeited by law." 

Upon leaving the field of Newbury, the king placed 
his ordnance in Dennington Castle, and thereafter 
pursued his march to Oxfordi Being joined by 
Prince Rupert, he retumed in a few days to carry 
away his guns, and if it should prove necesaaiy, to 
Iry the fortune of arms once more against bis adver- 
saries. Manchester, althoughhe sawhimself thus de- 
fied, did DOt think proper to rene w the contest with- 
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oqì more certaifrlu^pas of success ; for which reasoa 
he qiiietly allowed the royal army to remove their 
cannonyand thereby to courert the opprobrium of de- 
léat into the trìumph of victory. Charles, having 
coDcentrated his forces under the eye of his enemy, 
aad afforded a temporary relief to the boleaguered 
garrisoDS in the neighbourhood, retumed to Oxford, 
where he meant to fix his winter-quarters, and to 
await the issue of further negotiations. 

Meanwhile the a^airs of the parliament were 
broqght to the brink of min, not by their losses in the 
field, nor by the failure of their pecuniary resources, 
bot by dissensione among the prìncipal generala. 
Essex and Waller, so far from co-operating together 
in the common cause, appeared to take satisfactton 
in each other's reverses. At X)ropredy' Bridge, the 
latter was defeated, while his coUeague remained in- 
active at the head of a powerful force ; and whén 
the other was compelled to surrender in the west a 
fine anny to the king, Waller is charged with creat- 
ing delay in the vicinity of the capital, instead of 
flying to his assistance with the troops wbich had 
been collected for that purpose. But a misunder- 
standing stili more formidable had arisen in the mili- 
tary councils of Manchester. His lieutenant-gene- 
rd, ever since the success at Marston-moor, had 
continued to entertain suspicions as to the ulterior 
Tiews of his commanding officer ; who, he appre- 
hended, like others of the nobility, was not disposed 
to posh the war any farther,*nor to sink the king below 
the level on which he might make an equitSble ar- 
rangement with his subjects. Cromwell alleged, 
*' ibaX Manchester had always been backward to en- i 
gagements in battle, and against ending the war by 
3ie sword, and had been an advocate for svch a 
pesce to which a victory in the field would bave 
been an obstacle ; that since the taking of York (as 
if he thought the king was now low enough, and the 
parliament too high), he had declined and shiited off 
M3 
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whaterer tended to fortber a dvmte g e tipcMi the ene- 
my, and especially at Deiinington Castle : tfaat be- 
fore hia conjunotion with the other aitnies, he had 
drawn his army iato and detained it in such situa- 
tions as were favourable to the enemy^s designa, 
against many commaiids of the comroittee of both 
kìngdoms, and with contempt and yilifying of the 
commands: and since, sometimes against the coun- 
cil of war, and sometimes deluding the eouncil, had 
neglected one opportunity with pretence of another, 
and that again of a third, and at last persuading them 
that it was better not to fight at ali."* 

There can be little doubt that there was some 
ground for the accusation thus brought against Man- 
chester. The aristocracy at large sdready perceived 
that their'order was contemned by the commons, 
aiid that, in the event of further success against the 
king, there was great hazard of its being finally aboi- 
ished. Early in the contest, indeed, the Lower 
House manifested a determination to place them- 
selves on a footing of ecjuality with the jneers. Sec- 
r^tary Nicholas, in writing to his master while in 
Scotlànd, relates, that **the committees of both 
Houses met this afternoon at a conference; they 
were ali bare-headed during the conference, both 
lords and commons, by a private intimation ; but if 
the lords should. bave put on their hats, the com- 
mons were resoìved to hàve done so likewise.^f 
For these reasonb, we may without hesitation believe 
the leaders of the popular party when they assure ns 
that the noble commanders were more desirous :to 
accommodate matters with the king, than to elevate, 
by a succession of triumphs, the democratical power 
of the state, «which already menaced with eztinction 
both the others. 

(ht>mweU, from the very first, had attached him» 

* • Rushwortli, voi. ▼. jp. 782. 

t EvéLyn, ?ol. v. p. il 
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wif to the th<MKMig^ r^ormers; that class of uimi 

Cìg whom were Vane, St. John, Ireton, and Bfar- 
who imagìned that the grieTances of the n»- 
tioQ could not be xedreased so long as the regal ai^ 
thorìty was per mitted to remain. Hence it foUowed, 
that the views and interests of the lieutenant-general 
were decidedly opposed to those of the nofoleman 
under whom he served ; and as the success of the 
one party was incompatible with the safety of the 
other, it is not surprising that they should have 
quartelled. 

Two great obstacles stood in the way of the re^ 
poblicans, which it now became their principal study 
to remove ; namely the power of the privile|ea 
cbisses, and the politicai prìnciples of the Scottish 
nation. As to the latter, apparently the most fonnidS'- 
Uè, it could . only be overcome by dismissing the 
amay under the Earl of Leven ; while the former was 
to be moreartfuUy counteracted by introducing the 
famous Self-denying Ordinance. 

There is no doubt that the Scota, however incon* 
sistent with their principles their actual conduct raay 
be deemed, were sincere in their professions of sup* 
porting the monarchy, and even of preserving the 
person of Charles. Their covenant announced m 
the most open and prominent manner their resolo^ 
tion to effect these two objects ; and, as it has be«i 
abready observed, they refased to grant assistance to 
the English parUament, except on the express con- 
dition that ali the metnbers of both Houses, and every 
officer in the public service, should place themselves 
under the same obligation. Cromwell, among the 
rest, put his name to y^at celebrated document ; and« 
perhaps, when his views began to expand with his 
mihtary fame, he could not but feel that, by his sig* 
nature, he had bound himself to aiscompUsh the venr 
things which he was least desirous to see fulfilleo* 
He contracted a great dislike to the Scota, who were» 
it is probabloi^ too much disposed to assume a dic« 
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tating tone in ali mattersconnectedwitb reUgion; and 
he i8 accordingly reported to bave said that he wooU 
ai soon draw his sword against them as against 
the soldiers of the king. At ali eventa, their princi- 
ples were dìametrically opposed to the projects 
which seem to havebeen already entertained by the 
majority of his friends, inasmuch as these unequivo- 
cally. implied the existence of a constitutional mon* 
archy, as well as of an established church. 

Cromwell, who at that period was friendly to 
neither, bestowed his countenance upon the Inde- 
pendents, a body of Christians of recent origin in 
England, and whose distinguishing tenets may be 
identified with the two propositions, that every con- 
gregation constitutes a separate church, and that the 
pastors, as theyare electedby their flocks, so ought 
they to derive their maintenance from the private 
contributioiìs of the faithful. The opinions of this 
class of professors, as they disclaimed the expedi- 
ency of an establishment, were the most convenient 
for such of the parliamentary leaders as meditated a 
radicai change in the constitution of the English 
govemment. It has been usuai to ascribe to his 
love of liberty in ali its forms, and more espeoially 
of an entire freedom of conscience, the attachment 
which Oliver showed to the ecclesiastical polit]^ of 
the Independents ; but it will be found, upon a minu- 
ter inspection into his character and motives, that he 
vt39 not particularly sensitive in regard to the ab- 
Btract rights of mankind ; and that his preference of 
the congregational model arose from its easy adap- 
tation to his politicai views, rather than from its 
more liberal spiri t, or its cloaer resemblance to the 
practice of primitive times. It must not be con- 
oealed, however, that the dread of an inquisitorial 
power vested in any clerical corporation, however 
orthodox, had carried the minds of many well-in- 
structed persons to accede to the moderate preten- 
sions of the Independents ; ^' who," says Lorà Clai^ 
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«iéloii, ^ were more learned and rational than tlie 
Presbyterìana, and thotigh they had not do great oon^ 
gregations of the common people, yet they infecied, 
and were followed by the niost substantial and 
wealthy citizens, as well as by others of batter con- 
dition." But an opportunity wìll occur hereafter for 
ioffiBiing into the piinciples of toleratioB which pre- 
vaued at that' important crisis of our hiatory; luid 
as oar bosineae at present is with Cromwell anui hit 
politicai alii«s, we shall proceed to state the meas- 
ures which he adopted to reàlize their favourite ob- 
jecta — the fall of the monarchy, and the eleratioii 
of ti» popolar branch of the goverament. 

Before the Earl of Manchester and bis lieiitenant- 
M&eral proceeded to intercept the retreat of Charles 
nom Comwal] to Oxford, — the movement which 
bioaght on the second battle of Newbury,^--Grom«- 
weli, who had disco vered that bis friends, the Inde«> 
pendente, ran the risk of being fìnally Tanquished in 
the Assembly of Divines, raade and carried a motion 
in the Lower House, that the ^ committee of Lorda 
and Oommons appointed to treat with the commise 
sioners from Scotland, and the committee of the As-- 
sembly» should take into consideration the diffep- 
ences in opinion of the members of the AssemUy in 
point of church govemment, and endeavour a muon, 
if it were possible ; and in case that could not he 
done, that they should essay to find out some methods 
by which tender consciences, who could not in 
au things submit to the common rule which mi^ 
be established, might he home with, consistently with 
Scripture and the public peace, that so the prò- 
ceemngs of the Assembly might not be so much re- 
tarded."» 

The success which attended this proposai shows 
clearly that many of the members of the House of 
Commons, who were originaUy Presbyterians, must 

*BBU]ie,¥ol.tt.p.61. Journal or Ooiiiinoiii,fliiibimL 
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have seen Teason to change their sentiments <m tli# 
article of church polity. Essex, Manchester, and 
the chief officerà in both armies continued, how- 
ever, to support that system, on the ground that il 
was not incompatible with the restoration of the 
king to the exercise of his authority, nor with the 
rank and privileges of the peers as hereditary advi- 
sera of the crown. In fact, it was at this precise 
period that the character of the civil war underwent 
that great change which immediately alterward in- 
duced the armies of the parliament to fight, not for 
the liberties of the nation, but for the ascendency of 
a party who were already grasping at the reins of 
govemment. 

The designa of Cromwell did not, indeed, escape 
the suspicion of Lord Essex, nor of the Scottish 
commissioners. The former it is trae, had taken 
some personal offence at his report to parliament 
respecting the battle of Newbury , m which he seemed 
to lay more blame on the offibers of his lordship's 
army than on those who had served under Manches^ 
ter and Waller. The Scots, in like manner, were 
displeased with him, both on account of his aversion 
to Presbyterianism, and of some expressions which 
he had used derogatory, as they thought, to the hon- 
our of their nation. But it may be presumed, that 
their fears and aversion had a more worthy object 
than any that could arise from their individuai inter- 
ests; and when they took counsel whether they 
might not denounce him as an incendiary, candour 
requires of us to believe that they were influenced 
by the higher motives of patriotism and public justice 
Whitelocke gives an interest! ng account of a con- 
ference which was held on that subject in the pres- 
enee of Essex, and of the result in which their delib- 
erations terminated. 

" One evening, very late, Maynard and I were sent 
for by the lord-general to Essex-house, and there 
was no excuse to he adqiitted, nor did we know 
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befOTeband the occasion of our being sent for. When 
we carne to Essex-house, we were brought to the 
lord-general, and with him were the Scota commis- 
sionerà, Mr. HoUes, Sìr Philip Stapylton, Sir Johh 
Meyrick, and diverse others of his special friends. 
After compliments, and that ali were sat down in 
icouncil, the lord'general reqnested the lord-chant' 
ceUor of Scòtland to explain the object of the nieet« 
ing, when the latter spoke as follows : — 

^* ' Master Maynard and Master Whitelocke, I can 
assore you of the great opinion both my brethren 
and myself bave of y our worth and abilities, else we 
should not bave desired this meeting with you. 
Aad since it is his excellency's pleasure that I should 
acquaint you with the matter upon which your coun* 
sei is desired, I shall obey his commands» andbrìeily 
recite the business to you. You ken very weel that 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell is no friend of ours, 
and since the advance of our army into England, he 
hath nsed ali underhand and cunning means to take 
off from our honour and merìt of this kingdom ; an 
evil requital of ali our hazards and services ; but so 
it is. And we are nevertheless fuUy satisfied of the 
affections and gratitude of the gude people of this 
kiogdom in general. It is thought requisite for us, 
and for the cariying on of the cause of the twa 
kingdoms, that this obstacle or remora may he re- 
moved out of the way ; who, we foresee, otherwise 
wiU be no small impediment to us and the gude de- 
sign we bave undertaken. He is not only no friend 
to US, and to the govemment of our church, but he is 
also no well-wisher to his excellency, whom you 
and we ali bave cause to love and honour ; and if he 
be permitted to go on in his ways, it may, I fear, en- 
danger the whole business ; therefore we are to ad- 
vise of some course to be taken for prevention of 
tbat mischief. You ken very weel the accord 'twixt 
the twa kingdoms, and the union by the Solemn 
Leagae and Covenant; and if ony be an cendtatnrf 
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between the twa natioas, how he is to be proceedsd 
agaiiust. Now the matter is whereia we desire 
your opinions, what you tak the meaning of this 
word incendiary to be? and whether Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell be not sic an incendiary as ìs 
meant thereby ? and whilke way wud be beat to tak 
to proceed against him, if he be proved to be sic an 
ÌQcendiary« and that wiU clip bis wings, from soar- 
ing, to the prejudice of our cause ì Now you may 
ken that by our law in Scotland, we 'clepe him an 
incendiary who kindleth coals of contention, and 
raiseth differences in the state to the public daniage, 
and he is ianauam ptiblicus hoòtis pairÙB. Whether 
your law be tne same or not, you ken best who are 
mickle learned therein. And therefore, with the 
favour of bis exceUency, we desire your judgment 
in these points.' '' 

Whitelocke, having been requested by Lord Es- 
sex to give bis opinion» after a short preamble, re- 
piied in these terms : *' The sense of the word in- 
cendiary is the same with us as bis lordship hath 
expressed it to be by the law of Scotland, one that 
raiseth the lire of contention in a state, and so it is 
taken in the accord between the two kingdoms. 
Whether Lieutenant-general Cromwell be such an 
incendiary between these two kingdoms, as ìs meant 
by this word, cannot be known but by proofs of bis 
particular words or actions, tending to the kindling 
of this fìre of contention betwixt the two nations, 
and raising of differences between us. If it doth not 
appear by proofs that he hath done this, then he is 
not an incendiary, nor to be proceeded against for it 
by the parliament upon bis being there accused for 
tfìose things. This 1 take for a ground that my lord- 
ffeneral, and my lords the commissioners for Scot- 
land (being persons of so great honòur and author- 
ity as you are), must not appear in any business, 
especially of an accusation, but such as you stali 
see beibrehand will be clearly made out, and to be 
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brOQght to the eflfect intendedi Otherwise for sach 
penons as yon are to begìn a business of this weight, 
and not to hare it so prepared beforehand as to be 
certain to cany it, but to put it to a doubtful trial, in 
case it shonld not sncceed as you expect, but that 
you shonld be foiled in it, it would reflect upon your 
great honour and wisdom. Next, as to the person 
of him who is to be accused as an incendiary, it will 
be fit, in my humble opinion, to consider bis present 
coodition, and parts, and interest in the partiament 
(wherein Mr. Maynard and myself, by our Constant 
attendance in the House of Commons, are the more 
c^able to givo an account to your lòrdships), and 
for his interest in the army, some honourable yer* 
sons bere pesent, his exceUency's officers, are best 
aUe to inibrm your lòrdships. I take Lieutenant^ 
general Cromwell to be a gentleman of quick and 
subtle parts, and one who hath, especìally of late^ 
gained no small interest in the House of Commons^ 
nor is wanting of friends in the House of Peers, not 
of abilities in himself, to ttianage his own part, or 
defence, to the best advantage. If this be so, my 
lords, it will be more requisite to be well prepared 
against him before he be brought upon the stage, 
lest the issue of the business be not answerable to 
your expectations."* 

We are informed by the same author, that HoUifl 
and Stapleton, with some other enemies of Crom^- 
well, entered eagerly into the question, and men- 
tioned some patticular words and actions which 
might be successfuUy employed to prove that he was 
an active and most dangerous incendiary. In opposi- 
tion to Whitelocke, too, they insisted that his interest 
in the House was not so great as it had been rep^^e* 
sented; and they concluded by expressing uieir 
readiness, should it be thonght expedient, to come 
forward as his accusers in the face of the parlia« 

* Wbitelocke'i Memorials, p. ìftò, 
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ment. But the Scotttsh commissioners decHned io 
proceed in a matter at once so delicate and hazard- 
ouSy until means were used to coUect evidence on 
the leading articlea of the charge ; and in this resa- 
lution ali the other individuala present at length 
concurred. 

Whitelocke remarks, he had reason to auspect 
that some false brethren who were present, informed 
Cromwell of ali that had passed. Though ** he took 
no notice of any particmar passages at that timo, 
vet he seemed more kind to me and Mr. Ma3rnaid, 
than he had been formerly ; and carried on bis de- 
sign more actively of making way for his own ad- 
vantage."* There is no donbt that this was the cri- 
sis of Oliver^s fate, and that it prompted him to the 
decisive measure by which he was enabled to wield 
the power of the whole army, command the parlia- 
ment, take the life of the king, cbange the form of 
administration, and render himself the autocrat of 
the Brìtish empire. 

Finding that his intentions couldbe no longer con- 
caaled, and that his opponents were determined to 
use against him the very weapons which he himself 
had been accustomed to eraploy, he resolved, by one 
bold step, to deprive them for ever of the means of 
thwarting his interests, or of defeating his plans. 
Rel3ringupon the activity of his friends in the Lower 
House, he denounced his commandlng officer as false 
to the trust which parliament had reposed in him, 
and suggested an expedient for securing the welfare 
of the nation in future against the indifference of 
lokewarm friends, and the selfìsh desigos of the arìs- 
tocracy. In short, he proposed the Self-denying 

* Aathony Wood gays, **In 1644, when Robert ^arl of Esmx was 
•boat to prove Oliver Cromwell an incendiary, Whitelocke gave him, 
the aald Oliver, timely notice of the desigli (he betng priry to it), and 
theneelhrth he became tery gtaciofis with that mont active peraon, who 
wiUi bis party were very willing to engagé him aa fhraa they cwiit vi 
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Ordinance, ttie object of which was, io disquafify 
every person who held a seat in either House for 
discharffing any other office, whether military or 
civìl, with the exception of a few in the latter de- 
partment, which were particularly specified. 

The reader of Cromwell^s histoiy will perceire 
that by his ambition he repeatedly placed himself in 
circumstances which left to him only the painfoi 
alternative of falling' a victim to his own devices, or 
of sachficing others for his safety. At a later period, 
when the death of the king biecame a subject of 
deliberation, he discovered, it was said, that either 
his own head or that of Charles must fall to the 
ground ; and, in such a case, he imagined that no one 
coold blame him for the decision which he adopted. 
In the present conjuncture of ' affairs, it was evident 
to ]U1 that the officerà who had hitherto commanded 
agaiost his majesty were no longer disposed to 
prosecute the war, but rather to pavé the way for 
an amicable adjustment of the differences between 
him and his subjects. Had this pian succeeded» 
Cromwell and his associates were perfectly aware 
that, even upon the most favourable arrangement, 
they would be compelled to reUim to their foirmer 
iosignificance, and thereby not only to sacrifico ali 
the advantages which they possessed, but also to 
foregp the brilliant prospects which were already 
opening up to them in the event of a prosperous ter» 
mination of hostilities. 

In his opposition to Manchester and Essez, there* 
fere, the lieutenant»general represented a strong 
party in the Commons, who dreaded nothinj^ so mucE 
38 a peace with the royalists. One of tìieir number 
observes, that " if a war of this nature must be de-^ 
termined by treaty, and the king left in the exercise 
of his royad authoHty, after the utmost violation of 
the laws, and the greatest calamities brought uiH>n 
the people, it doth not appear to me what security 
can be given to them (the nation) for the futura 
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enj03nnent of their rights and priyiieg^a.; nor wìth 
what pradence wise men can engagé with the parlia- 
nient, virho being, by practice at leaat, liable to be 
dìssolved at pleasure, are thereby rendered unable 
to protect themselves, or such as take up arma under 
their authority, if, after infinite hardships and baz- 
arda of their lives and estates, they must fall under 
the power of a provoked enemy, who, being once 
re-established in bis former authority, will never 
want means to revenge himself upon aU those who, 
in defence of the rights and privilegés of the nation, 
adventure to resist him in bis illegai and arbitrary 
proceedings."* 

Influenced by these viewa, and baviuff no longer 
any doubt as to the intentions of the noUe generala, 
the Commons listened with a deep interest to the 
charge which Oromwell brought against the Earl of 
Manchester. The accusation pointed chiefly to the 
affair of Dennington Castle, in which the remissness 
of the commander excited no small degree of snr- 
prise and suspicion. In fact, the House, on the 33d 
of November, made an order that on the Monday 
foUowing, the lieutenant-genoral and Waller should 
declare their whole knowlcdge and information re- 
specting the late proceedings of the conjoined armies. 
The substance of the statement made bythe former 
of these officers has been already given ; reflecting 
chiefly on the supposed reluctance of Manchester to 
end the war by the s word, and conveying an mainua- 
tion that he was more desirous to Conciliate than to 
aubdue the party which fought for the king. White- 
locke remarks, that Cromweirs narrative gaye great 
aatisfaction to the assembly to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

Three days^ afterward the earl entered upon hia 
defence in the House of Peers; in the course of 
lybich he accused Crom well of being by bis tardinesa 

* Lvdlow, voi. 1. p. 13S. 
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and diaaffection, the principal cause why the king 
had been allowed to carry off his ordnance iìrom 
Dennìngton Castle, without the hazard of a battle. 
It arose, Mjuichester alleged, *' from his not obeying 
orders, whobeingcommanded, as lìeutenant-genenu 
of the horse, to be ready at such a place, by such an 
hoar, early in the morning, carne not tiU the afler- 
noon; and by many particulars, made it clear to 
bave been oniy his fault."* He added, that for bis 
own part, as ne was inexperienced in war, he had 
done nothing without the advice of his principal 
officers, of whom the first that dissuàded him from 
iighting was Sir Arthur Hazlerìg (an individuai 
whom Cromwell meant to adduce as a witness to 
prove his charge), *' and,'' sayshe, " I iQust acknow- 
ledge that Lieutenant-general Cromwell was sensi- 
ble of a contradiction in this particular, as, when 
there was but an information of such* a report cast out 
at random, that I had acted without the advice of the 
council of war, he professed that he was a villain 
and liar that could affirm any such thing/'f 

Not satisfied with this verbal recrimination, his 
loidship drew up a narrative, in which he imbodied 
charges of a more serious native against Cromwell ; 
stating that he meditated the most dangerous inno* 
vations, the objects of which were, to aboUsh the 
House of Lords, and even to put an end to the peer- 
age altogether; to dissolve the coalition between 
the two nations; to break up the Assembly of Di- 
vines ; and to raise an army composed of men de- 
Toted to his interests, who would extort from both 
king and parliament whatever conditions they might 
thùi^ proper to demand. There are particular ex- 
pressions cited, in relation to ibis point, which seem 
worthy of being mentioned. At one time Crom- 
well having proposed some scheme to which it 
seemed improbable that parliament would accede, 

* Bollii^ p. 98. t Riuhworth, voi. ▼. p. ISS. 
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he insisted upon the expediency of his measme, and 
said to Manchester, '' My lord, if you wiU stick finn 
to honest men, you shall soon find yourself at the 
head of an army which shall give law ifì both )ùng 
and parliament/' . '^Thls discourse,** continued tlie 
earl, ^' made the greater impression on me, because 
I knew the lieutenant-general to be a man of very 
deep designa; and he has even ventured to teli me, 
that it never would be well with England tiU I were 
Mr. Montagne, and there were ne'er a lord or peer 
in the kin^om:"* 

In due course the Lorda communicated to the 
Commons a copy of the defence made by the earl, 
as well as his recrimination upon the second in com- 
mand. But the Lower House, instead. of investigata 
ing the charge, appointed a committee to inquire 
whether it were not a breach of privilege, and con- 
trary to the fundamental constitution of parliament, 
that an accusation against one of their members 
should be origioated by the Peers ì A discussion oa 
this point of fòrm occupied the attention of both 
Houses until the 9th of Deceraber; on which day 
the Commons having resolved themselves into a 
grand committee, *' to consider of the sad condition 
of the kingdom by the continuance of the war, there 
was a general silence for a good space of time, maùy 
looking upon one another to see who would break 
the ice, and speak first on so tender and sharp a 
point. Among whom Oliver Cromwell stood up, 
and spoke briefiy to this efiect : ' That it was now 
a time to speak, or for ever to hold the tongue, the 
important occasion being no less than to save a na^ 
tion out of a bleedmg, nay almost dying condition, 
which the long continuance of the war had already 
b^ught it into ; so that, without a more vigorous, 
speedy, and efiectual prosecution of the war, cast- 
ing off ali lingering proceedings, like soldiers of for 

* diren^on, voi. y. p. M2. 
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tu&e beyimd sea io spin oat a war, we aliali inake 
the kingdbm weary of us, and hate the name of a 
parliament. For what do the enemy say ? nay,what 
do many say that were frìends at the beginning of 
the parhament ? eyen this, that the membera of both 
Houses have got great places and commands, and 
the sword into their hands ; and what by interest in 
parliament, and what by power in the army, wiU 
perpetually continné themselves in grandeuri^ and 
Dot permit the war speedily to end, lest their own 
power should determine with it. This I speak here 
to our own faces; it is but what others ào ntter 
abroad behind our backs. I am far from reflecting 
on any ; I know the worth of those commanders, 
members of both Houses, who are yet in power. 
But if I may speak my conscience without reflecting 
Qpon any, I do conceive, that if the army be not put 
into another method, and the war more yigorously 
prosecuted, the people can bear the war no longer, 
and will enforce you to a dishonourable peace. But 
this I would recommend to your prudence, not to 
insist upon any complaint or oversight of any com- 
mander-in-chlef, upon any occasion whatsoever, for 
as I must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, 
so I know they can be rarely avoided in military af- 
fairs; therefore, waiving a strict inquiry into' the 
causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to the 
reraedy which is most necessary ; and I hope we 
have such true English hearts and zealous affections 
towards the general weal of our mother country, as 
no member of either House will scmple them- 
sehres and uieir own private interests for the public 
good ; noT account it to be a dishonour done to them, 
whatever the ptarliament shall resolve upon in this 
weighty matter.' "• 

The argument of Cromwell was opposed by sev- 
eral members, and especiafly by Whitelocke, who 

* T^^^asomuy Hiilory» toL xiii. p. S78. 
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pointed ont the injustice andpractical inoonvenieiice 
of the intended ordinance. He contended that, if it 
were thought expedient for the public senrice that 
any of the officerà at present in command shonld he 
removed from the army, the wishes of the House 
should he made known to them plainly and candidly. 
" Let them have what they desenre — ^yonr thanks 
for their former good senrices — and they wìll not he 
offended that you, having no more work fór them, 
do lay them aside with honour. But to do a busi- 
ness of this nature by a side wind is, in my humble 
opinion, not so becoming your honour and wisdom, 
as plainness and gravity, which are omaments to 
your actions." He then alluded to the ezample of 
the Greeks and Romans, amongwhom the ffreatest 
offices in peace and war were conferred upon 
their senators ; who, having a deep private interest 
in the public welfare, were less likely than meaner 
men to betray their trust; and having a perfect 
knowledge of the intentions of govemment, were 
thereby better qualified to perform their dnties in the 
field. But the speech of the lawyer made no im- 
pression on the members, the majority of whom 
were decidedly in favour of the change suggested 
by Oromwell. It was accordingly resolved on the 
following day, That during the time of this i^ar, no 
member of either House shall have or execute any 
office or command, military or civil, granted or con- 
ferred by both or either of the two Houses of parlia- 
ment, or any authority derived from both or eithev 
of the Houses; and that an ordinance bf brought in 
accordingly.* 

On the 19th Decomber the said ordinance passed 
the House of Commons, and was ordered to be sent 
to the Lords for their concurrence. A motion had 
been made in the committee to ezempt the Earl of 

* Jonmali of OommoM ; Wliildoeke's Memoriali, p. 110 ; Par. Hiat. 
▼ol. xiil. p. 487. 
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Essez firom tbe operation of the law, which was 
negatived by a small majority ; and it is worthy of 
remark, as showing the peculiar influence whence 
the whole scheme proceeded, that the national cov- 
enant was no longrer to be used aa a test for tbose 
who held or executed any public office. The Up- 
per House demurred not a Httle as to the inain prò* 
visions of the new statute, as it not only depnved 
them of nearly ali the power and honoor which 
belonged to their order, but inflicted upon them an 
incapacity which did not extend to any other body 
of men. They therefore, after some cimferences 
with the Commons, rejected the ordinance on the 
16th January, 1645. Meantime, the pian for new 
modellittg the army was brought forward by the 
committee of both kingdoms, proposing that the mili- 
tary force should consist of 7600 borse, and 14,400 
infantry, and be plaoed under the command of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, assisted by Major-general Skippon. 
The peers again hesitated, and would perhaps, had 
there been any prospect of success, bave ventured 
on a direct opposition ; but beiuj^ conscious of their 
weakness, and apprehensive, it is probable, of a 
severer blow aimed at their privileffes, they con- 
tented theniselves with a few amendments. Their 
sanction was obtained about the middle of February ; 
and on the 3d of Aprii foUowing, they passed, with 
stight modifications, the Self-denying Ordinance it- 
seu; soon after which, the Lorda Essex, Manches- 
ter, Warwick, and Denbigh resigned their commis- 
sions. . 

By the new model, Sir Thomas Fairfax was not 
onlv appointed commander-in*chief, but also invested 
with the power of nominating ali the officerà under 
biro, and with the execution of martial law. No 
mention is made of the king's authority, nor is any 
clause for the preservation of bis person inserted in 
the ordinance ; but the general is directed to '* lead 
bis armies against ali ma singular enemies, rebela, 
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traitors, and other like offenders, and eyery of theìr 
adherents, and with them to fight ; and them to in- 
vade, resisi, repress, subdue, pursue, slay, kill, and 
put in execution of death bj sdì ways and means."* 

As Cromwell owed to this memorable innovation 
the rapid rise which he immediately afterward made 
to power, politicai and military, it has become a 
question among historians, whether he could antici- 
pate such effects as likely to result from it, and 
whether he did not in fact, profess self-denial in 
prder that he might gratify his ambition in the high- 
est points to which it had ajspired. In forming onr 
judgment on this head, some weìght is due to the 
charges brought against him by Manchester, whose 
ulterior views he had once endeavoured to sound ; 
for it is remarkable that Oliver used the very means, 
and aimed at the precise objects, which were speci- 
fied in the earl's narrative as sent down to the House 
of Commons. It may he presumed, therefore, that 
such visions had occasionally floated before his im- 
agìnaticHi ; and also that, however inconsistent it may 
appear with his usuai caution, he had revealed them 
in part to his superior officer, over whom, it is 
admitted, he exercised a predomìnating influence. 
The hint conveyed in these words, *' My lord, if you 
will stick firm to honest men, you shall soon find 
yourself at the head of an army which shall give law 
to bothking andparliament,*'contains the substance 
of the crooked policy which Cromwell himself £dFter- 
ward employed, and by which he soon effected ali 
the objects on which lus daring spirit ]|ad fixed its 
desires. 

It is deserving of attention^ too, that his friends 
had ahready tried to get the chief command of Man- 
chester^s army transferred to him from that noble- 
man; and that this attempt, which did not fail to ex- 
cite among the Fresbyterians a great degree of 

* Biodtoli BliMory of ClM Biittoh En^ira, tol. lU. p. 6S9. 
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ahrm and suspicion, was not relinquithed nntil they 
were deserted by every appearance of soecess. But 
theie is a circumstance which proves stili more 
clearly tbat the partlsans of Cromwell intended that 
he should occupy a high station in the anny^ even 
after the enactment of the self-denvingf statute; 
namely, that in appointing officerà for the new model, 
they left the place of lieutenant-general vacant, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was nominated to the chief com- 
mand; Skippon had assigned to hìm the rank and 
daties of major-general ; and the names of twenty- 
foor colonels were announced as having the charge 
of so many regiments ; but no one was selected to 
occupy the station of the seoond in authority. It 
cannot reasonably he doubted, says Mr. Godwin« 
that there was a special reason for keeping the name 
of the officer second in command in reserve ; and 
that reason, as appeared in the sequel, was, that 
the situation was destined for Cromwell.* 

Nor did the elevation of Fairfax to the first place 
materiaUy impede the pro^ess of the future Pro- 
tector, or even diminish bis infiuence in the mean- 
time. Sir Thomas, though a brave soldier, had no 
confidence in bis own resolutions, and was much in- 
clined to repose on a more vigorous intellect, in 
ali matterà where counsel rather than action was 
required. The characteristic qualities .of bis mind 
were simi^icity and openness, equally removed from 
reserve and from guile. He paid a ready homage to 
the powerful talenta of Cromwell ; wbo, in assuming 
the office of lieutenant-general, was understood to 
direct the movements of the army, and to dictate the 
orders which he appeared to obey. Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig is said to bave described Fairfax as a com- 
mander ^ hewed out of the block for them, fit for 
their tum to do whatever they will bave bim, with- 
oat considering or being able to judge wbetherhon- 
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ourable or honest.** But, without aiBopììng ììAé 
opinion to the fall extent, it must be admitted that 
the man who could deceive Ludlow and Milton, make 
a tool of Manchester, outwit Vane, and lead, as if 
blindfolded, the ablest members of the Long Parlia- 
ment, was more than a match for the gentlc and 
unsuspecting Fairfax. 

It has been argued, however, that Crom well, when 
he proposed the Self denying Ordinance, must have 
acted from disinterested motives, both because he 
was himself to be subject to the operation of the 
new law, and also, because, if it had passed when 
he first brought it forward, as he was not at the mo- 
ment engaged in any military employment, he could 
not have found apretext forcontinumg in the army. 
It was as late as the 27th of February, as has been 
remarked by aningenious wrìter, that he was ordered 
by the parliament, which he had tiU then attended, to 
join Sir William Waller, that he might assist him in 
carrying relief to Melcombe, as well as prevent 
levies from beinff made in that neighbourhood for the 
service of the King: hence, had the Self-denying 
Ordinance and that for the new model been passed 
as soon as was expected, both these officerà, before 
the date just mentioned, must bave been deprived 
of their commands, and even rendered inc'apable of 
any similar appointment.* 

But is it not very obvious that Oromwell could 
have easily removed the supposed disqualification 
by resigninghis seat in parliament; an alternative 
of which the noble generala were deprived by their 
hereditary right to a place in the Upper House t 
Besides, pretexts could never have been wanting to 
secure the services of an officer so able and success-* 
fui. In truth, there is sofficient evidence on record 
to prove that an expedient was actually empioyed 
for this very purpose; or, at least, that an event 

* Brodié^ Biaionr «T the Biillih Empire, toI. ili! p. MI. 
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ùccoReà Mrhich was nsed as an argument for con- 
tìnumg the conqueror of Marston-moor at the head 
of hìs faithful squadrona. *^ The next work,'* says 
Lord Hollis, " was how again to get in my friend 
GromweU; for he was to. have the power, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax only the name, of general : he to 
be the figure, the other the cipher< This was so 
noss and diametrically against the letter of the Self- 
den3ring Ordinance, that it put them to some trouble 
how' ta bring it about. For thi8« Crom welVs soldiers, 
forsooth, must mutiny, and say they will have their 
Gromwell or they will not stir. Yet for these very 
men had CromweU undertaken before, when, upon 
debate, the inconveniency was objected which might 
follow by discontenting the common soldiers, who 
would hardly be drawn to leave their old officerà and 
go under new, he could say that his soldiers had 
leamed to obey the parliament, to go or stay, fiffht 
or lay by the sword, on their command; which I 
know prevailed with a great many to give their vote 
with that ordinance. By this trick a httle beginning 
was made towards the breach of it, which was soon 
made greater. For they caused a report to bi) 
spread that the kiog was bdnding with his forces 
towards the Isle of Ely, which none could save but 
Gromwell, who must be sent in ali baste for that 
service ; and an order of dispensation is made for a 
very few months, but with such protestations of that 
party that this was only for that exigency, and that 
for the world they wouM not have the ordinance 
impeached, as Mr. Solicitor said, and that if nobody 
wcmld move for the cailing him home at the expira- 
tion of that time, he would. But ali this was to guU 
the House. Mr. Solicitor forgot his protestation, 
and before that was out-there is another order for 
'more months, and so renewed from time to time, 
that at last their great commander is riveted in the 
army, and so fast riveted, as, after ali his orders of 
continuance were at an end, he would keep his 
VoL. L— O 
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eommand stili, which he lias done for sereni moii^ 
and does yet, notwithstandìng that ordinance, wìth* 
out any order at ali of the Hoase for it."* 

That there was a mutiny in Cromwell*s regiment 
on the occasion alluded to by HoUis is placed boyond 
ali doubt, by an entry made in the Journal or the 
Gommons on the SOth of March, 1645, where we findi 
** the humble petition of the soldiers of Lieutenast' 
general Cromwell, acknowledging the heinonsness 
of their ofience in refìising to march with Snr Wil- 
liam Waller into the west.** Then follows a resolU' 
tion ** that this House doth accept of the acknow-* 
ledgment and snbmission of the said soldiers, and do 
admit them into their former good opinion and 
favour.'* It must bave been early in March that the 
lieutenant-general assumed the personal 'eommand 
of bis horsemen in the west, as we find him imme' 
diately afterward leading them against the eneroy at 
diiferent towns in Somersetslure, while WaUer 
ocenpied the maritime parts of Dorset. In the 
course of Aprii he retumed towaids the north ; at 
which time Èssex, Manchester, and the other gene- 
rals having, in compliance with the Self-denying 
Ordinance, resigned their commissione, he is said to 
bave repaired to Windsor, where Fairfax was 
quartered, to kiss the general's band, and take leave 
of the army. At this criticai moment, says the 
anthor of AngUa Redivwaj ** in the moming, ere he 
was come forth of bis chamber, those commands, 
than which he thought of nothing less, came to him 
from the committee of both kin^oms," in virtue of 
which he marched towards Worcester to intereept 
a convoy proceeding to Oxford, and to shut np àie 
roralists within the walls of that city. 

It would appear, tpo, that so far down as the mid* 
die of May, the new system had not been extended 
lo ali the regiments in the senrice of parliament 

*BtUk%MNiMln,p.3S. 
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fer we find that about the perìod bow specified, the 
oommittee of the army were desired by the House, 
^ to consider what sums of money are fit to be pio- 
vided for that party of borse aind ioot under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-general Cromwell and Major- 
general Browne which is not within the new modeL 
But on the lOth of June, a letter was read in the 
Cofflmons from Sir Thomas Fairfax, and diverse of 
the chief officerà of bis army, dated at Sberrìngton 
two days befora, ' desiring tnat Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell might command the borse in chie^ in Sir 
Thomas Fairfax bis army.' Wbereupon it was 
lesolved, that Sir Thomas Fairfax be desired, if he 
thinks fìt, to appoint Lieutenant-general CromweU 
to command the borse under Sir Thomas Fairfax, as 
lieutenant-general, during such time as this House 
shall please to dispense with bis attendance; and 
that Sir Thomas Widdrington prepare a letter to be 
siffiied by Mr. Speaker, and fortbwith sent to Sir 
Tnomas Fairfax, to acquaint bim of this vote."* 

In this manner was completed thè very politic 
scheme by wbich the popidar party at once pre- 
vented the return of peace, and secured the ascend- 
ency of their own interests, as well as the tem- 
porary depression of the peerage and of the crown. 
To effect these' objects, no pian could bave proyed 
more effectual than that of placing Cromwell at the 
head of the army. He was an enemy to balf-meas- 
nres ; and he dreaded the restoration of royal 
power, as an event wbich was not oniy to blast ali 
nis prospects of personal aggrandizement, but to 
defeat the intentions of bis dearest friends, and per- 
haps expose tbero to the vengeance of the court. 
But it is manifest at the same time, that from this 
moment the fate of the king was sealed. No terms 
which could be proposed as the basis of a settlement 
would bave satisfied the two great parties, or prò- 
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tected the one against the power and suspicìons of 
the other. Henceforth the sword alone was to 
determine whether England was any longer to hold 
a place among monarchies, or to undergo the ezperì- 
ment of a republican government. 

In the ascendency of Cromwell as a snccessfiil 
soldier was exempfìfied that resuU which at one 
period or another inevitably takes place in ali revo- 
lutions. A man from among the people, without 
titles, lands, or privileges, and whose interests have 
become connected with the progress of the innova- 
tion, starts up to direct the course of events ; and with- 
out any regard to the originai object of the quar- 
rel, avails himself of the passions which have been 
thereby excited, leads on the multitude to accomplish 
his pnvate purposes, and at length imposes upon 
their necks a heavier and more galfing yoke than tnat 
which they have just shaken off. At this time, and 
instructed as we are by the page of history, every 
friend of liberty must regret that Cromwell ' vras 
made an exception to the otherwise unhmited opera- 
tion of the Self-denying Ordinance. It had been bet- 
ter for the parliament to have suffered a material risk 
as to the prosperous conclusion of the war, than to 
have employed so dangerous an instrument. But at 
the period of which we are treating, not one of them 
distrusted the principles or motives of the lieutenant- 
general ; and it would have appeared as little lesa 
than ruin to the incipient commonwealth, to lay 
aside the man who, above ali others, was best fitted 
to render her cause victorious. 

In short, were there any doubt that the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance was meant to serve a particular pup- 
pose, it might he removed by the fact tnat Cromwell, 
after he had thereby turned out the aristocratical 
generals, contrived soon afterward to have several 
of the chief officerà of the army elected memben 
of the House of Commons, who at once occupied 
their seats and retained their commands. But the 
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consìderation which most strongly confinns thia 
view, Ì8 founded on the remarkS)le circumstance 
already mentioned, that when the troops of the new 
model were supplìed with aa estaolìshment of 
ofBbcers, the appomtment of lieutenant-general, or 
second in command, was not filled up ; it was re- 
aenred for the hero of MaistODrinoor. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Cantaming an Outlme <fPuI>lic Affairt/rtm thi Period oTth» 8^* 
dmymg Ordaumce, io the Surrenaer tfhu Majuty by tM ScoU to 
the Etilish ParKtanenL 

Ths new form into which the araiy was cast 
opened up for Cromwell a wide path to the accom- 
pUshment of ali his purposes. in reducing the old 
regiments, pains were taken to select for the bat- 
talions of the new model such officerà and soldiers 
as were most likely to comply with his views in the 
stili greater innovations which he meditated. The 
rìgid Presbyterians were dismissed, and their places 
imed by Independents ; men whose fanatica! hn- 
mours coidd be more easily excited by the lieutenant- 
general, who, in this respect, was ever ready to sup* 
ply the defects of military discipline by the more 
effectual aids of preaching and prayer. 

But while the parliament was engaged in these 
preparations for war, an attempt was made by com- 
missioners from the king and from the two Houses 
at Westminster, to negotiate a peace. The meeting 
took place at Uxbridge, on the 30th of January, 1645, 
in compliance with the wishes of the moderate on 
both sides, who were weary of hostilities, rather 
than from any expectation entertained by tbo 
O 3 
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specially mentioned forty of hiB English frìends, and 
nineteen belonging to Scotiand ; together with ali 
such of the latter kingdom as had concurred in the 
votes at Oxford against that country, or been con- 
cerned in the insurrection under Montrose and bis 
partisans. In addition to this, they insisted that ali 
judges, lawyers, bishops, and other public function- 
aries who had deserted the parliament should be 
rendered for ever incapable or ezercising their re- 
spective offices, and that a third part of their estates 
BQould be forfeited to the public for payment of the 
national debt. As to alt other delinquents, the^ 
demanded that a tenth part of their property, if it 
exceeded 200/. invalue, or even the haìf of that Bum 
if they had actually carried arma, should likewise be 
aeized for public uses. 

In a word, neither king nor parliament expected, 
and it is equally certain that neither desired, the 
accomplishment of this celebrated trcaty, in the 
peculiar circumstances in which they were relatively 
placed at the period when its deliberations com* 
menced. Each looked for a favourable change in 
the aspect of aiTairs. The popular party were abont 
to prepare for the field an army which they knew 
would bave no other object but conquest, and the 
final establishment of their power. Charles, on the 
other hand, was not without hope that the arms of . 
Montrose in Scotiand, and a powerful reìnforcement 
of soldiers from the sister island, would enable him 
in the spring to meet bis enemies on equal terms, 
and to recover, during the summer of 1645 ali that 
he had lost in the course of the late campaign. 

Dr. Wellwood tells a story, which has been re- 
peated by the author of the^Critical Hìstory of the 
Life of Cromwell, the object of which is to account ' 
for the failure of the treaty of Uxbridge, on the sup- 
position that Charles would bave ' yielded to the ^ 
demanda of the parliamentary commissioners, had '^ 
ke not received, dming the negotiations, a letter 
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fìtmi ihe Marquis of Montrose, dissuading him from 
àU concessions. We are told, on this authority, 
that the Earl of Southampton, who is represented as 
having been extremely desirous for an ac&mmoda- 
tion, had posted to Oxford, where he feE at the feet 
of th^ king, and entreated him to accept the pppo- 
sais offered by the enemy, at whatever ejq)ense it 
mìght be to his personal feelings. His majesty is 
said to bave consented, and to bave even promised 
to sign a warrant to that effect on the following 
moming ; but, it is added, that, in the course of the 
night, he altered his resolution, and became as in- 
flezible as ever. 

** The uahappy occasion of this chapge,'^ observes 
the doctor,* '^ has hitherto lain a secret in history, 
and might have continued snch stili, if a letter from 
the Marquis of Montrose in Scotland, of which I 
have seen a copy, under the Duke of Richmond's 
hand, dìd not give a sufficient light into it/' The 
reader may be pleased to peruse a part of the com- 
munication now alluded to, as there can be no doubt, 
whatever truth there may be in Wellwood's anec- 
dote, that it produced a considerabie impression on 
the mind of the king. "Let me humbly entreat 
your majesty's pardon if I presume to write you my 
poor thoughts and opinion about what I heard by a 
letter I received from myfriends in the south last 
week, as if your majesty was entering into a treaty 
with your rebel parliament in England. The suc- 
cess of your arms in Scotland does not more rejoice 
my heart than that news from England is like to 
break it. The more your majesty ^rants, the more 
will be asked ; and 1 have too much reason to know 
that they will not rest satisfied with less than mak- 
ing your majesty a king of Straw. Forgive me to 

* Wflilwood'a Memoln, p. A3, 808. A ■bort Critioal Bevfew of Ibe 
Ltté ofOUyer CroipweU, p. 117, 90a 
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teU your raajestv, that, in iny poor opinion, it te 

UQivorthy of a king to treat with rebel snbjects, 
while they bave the sword in their hands. As to 
the state of affairs in this kingdom, the bearer will 
fully inform your majesty in every particular. And 
gìve me leave, with ali hnmility, to assure your 
majesty that, through God's blessing, I am in the 
fairest way to reduce this kingdom to your majesty 's 
obedience. And if the measures I bave concertod 
with your other loyal subjects fail me not, which 
they hsurdly can, I doubt not but before the end of 
tìiis summer, I shall be able to come to your nuges- 
ty's assistance with a brave army ; which, backed 
with the justice of your majesty's cause, will make 
the rebels in t^ngland, as well as in Scotland, feelthe 
just rewards of rebellion/* 

The king, for other reasons, was by no means in- 
clined to come to terms with the parliament, and 
more especially because he knew the leading- mem- 
bers of the Lower House had resolved to prosecnte 
the war. He could not bave remained ignorant of 
the important motion made in the Commons by 
Cromwell on the 9th of the foregoing December, of 
which the object was. to deprive ali the friends of 
monarchy of the power formerly possessed by them 
in the persons of Essex, Manchester, and Denbiffh, 
of sheathing the sword whensoover the cause or a 
rational liberty might appear to bave been vindicated. 
The only chance, therefore, which remained to him - 
of negotiating a peace on a footing of equality de- 
pended upon the fortune of war ; and to that, how- 
ever inadequate bis means and rehictant bis sop- 
porters were become, he was determined to trust, 
during the course of another campaign. 

The new model seems to bave &en completed 
under the direction of Cromwell, who, it has aheady 
been remarked, left no efforts unemployed! to secare 
officerà and men devoted to his cause, and animated 
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wmk « •{nrit aimilar to his own. Never was a mora 
sìngnlar ariny assembled than that which was uqw 
set OD foot by the parliament. To the greater num- 
ber of the regiments chaplaios were net appointéd» 
18 Uie officerà wère in general qaalified to a»- 
«urne the spiritual datie», and to unite them wiUi 
their militvy functions. During the interrala of 
•ctÌTe aenrice» they employed themselves in aer* 
ttooa, ivayera, and exnortations ; yielding their 
minda in these pttrsuits to the same emulation which 
inapired their courage in the field of battle. Enthu- 
tiaam aiipi^ed the place of studjr and reflection; 
and whSe they poiired out their tnooghta in unpre- 
meditated harangnea, they mistook that eloquence 
which« to their own surinrise, as well as to that of 
otiitts, flowed m npon them^ for divine illuminations 
oonveyed by the agency of the Spirit. Wherever 
they were gnarteréd, they ezcluded the minister 
from.hia pvdpit; and, usurping his place, conveyed 
tìieir aectiments to the andience with ali the author-» 
ity which foUowed their power, their valour, and 
their military expjloita. The private soldiers, seized 
with the aame spirìt, employed their leisure houra in 
prayer, in reading the Bible, or in spiritual con« 
rerences ; when they compared the progress of their 
soids in grace, and stimulated one another to farther 
advances in the great work of their sai vation. When 
they were marching to battle, the field resounded as 
wdl with psalms and spiritual songs adapted to the 
occasion, as with the instruments of martial music ; 
and evenr man endeavoured to drown the senso of 
present danger in the prospect of that state of never 
ending peace and security which was placed before 
him. In so holy a cause, wounds were esteemed 
meritorioQS, and death a pious mart3rrdom ; while, ' 
amid the perìls of the charge, and the confusion of 
the ooDiict, their minds were supported by the de- 
ligfatfol assurance that the sword of an enemy 
would only relieve them from the duties of thìs 
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HpTorld, to send them to the ftdl enjoyment ai tfae 
iiext.* 

The royalists presented a striking contrast to the 
army to which they were opposed. Disgusted in 
some degree with tne high religious pretensions of 
the republican party, they rashed into the other ex-^ 
tteme of licentiousness and impiety. Theis habit, 
too, of living on free quarte», an evil prodnced by 
the want of regular pay, encouraged them in the 
liberties which they were accustomed to take with 
the property of friends and of foes. Their cmn- 
roanders were obliged to connive at extortions which 
they could neither prevent npt punish; and the 
faults which they did not check they were accused 
of countenancing. Rupert, of whom it was said that 
he was in ali things a soldier,! willingly permitted 
hi8 troops to enjoy a license to which, as conqner* 
ors, he tnought them fuUy entitled within the limita 
of the parliament, and, in quality of prot^ctors, where 

* Dngdftle*» Short View, p. 7S1 ; Rashworth, toI. vi. p. 281 ; Bomet 

▼Di. TU. p. 53. 

The following letter ftom Cromwell to Colonel Hacker will mostrate 
the aboye statement :— 
« S», 

*' I have the beat eonslderation I can for the prsBsent in this bnaineose, 
and although I believe Captain Hubbert is a wortby manj I heere ao 
nrach, yett as the case stands, I cannott, with satisfhction to myselft and 
some others, revoake the oommission 1 bad given to Captaia Empaon, 
withom offence to them and refleetion cn my own judcment^ I pniy 
]ett Captain Hubbert know ! shall not bee unmiDdfVil orhim, and that 
noe disrespect is intended to him. But indeed I was not satiafied with 
yoar last speech to mee abont Empson, tbat he was a batter praecher 
than a flghter or sonldier, or words to that effect. Troly I thinke that 
hee that prayes and praeches beat will fight beat; I know nothing will 
glve Uke eoarage-and confidence as the knowledgeof God in Chriat will, 
and I blease God to see any in tbia armye able and willinge to impart the 
knowled^ tbey bave Anr the good of others. And t expect itt he encour- 
aged by ali chiefe officerà in thia armye eroeciaily ; and I hppe you wiU 
doe aoe. I pray receave Captain Empson loringiye. I dare asaura yoa 
he is a good man and a good offlcar, I wouid we had no worae. 
" I rtist yoor lovinge (Viend, 

" Dee. 96, 1860. « O. C|ioinrn.L. 

** To Colonel Francis Hacker, at 
Peeblea or elsewbere, these.** 

t Bqtart ** toujours tùtdai," 
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the inhabitants were devoted to the cause of the 
king. The opprobrioils appellation of "Gorinff's 
Crew" continited long in the west to express the 
resentment of the people who had been plundered 
by the followers of that general ; and his exàmpLe^ 
it is belieyed, was imitated by Wilmot, Gerrard, and 
Granville, whose oppressions became more nieTOUS 
as the interests which fhey supported saiuL into a 
more hopeless decline. 

The first service which Cromwell performed in 
▼irtue of- his dispensation from the Commons was 
to intercept at Islip-bridge a bod^ of troops proceed* 
ing from the west towau^s Oxford, with the inten- 
tion, it was thought, of reinforcing the king, and of 
enablinghim to march with his artìllery against some 
of the garrisons held by the parliamentary forces on 
the banks of the Sevem. He defeated two regiments 
of cavalry, took a great number of prisoners, and 
got possesston of the standard which the queen had 
presented to a favourite corps of horsemen. Being 
la the neighbotorhood of Blessincdon House, at th» 
time a place of arms, coromanded by Colonel Winde- 
banky he made an assault upon it while a number of 
ladies were within its walls on a visit to the goy- 
emor's voung wife. The terror of the females com- 
pelled the colonel to listen to terms, and tinally to 
surrender the garrison ; for which imbecility he wa» 
soon afterwarà tried by a court-martìal at Oxford, 
and condemned to he shot. Cromwell was not less 
successful in a sklrmish with Sir William Yaughan 
in the same vicinity, whom, with the greater part 
of his infantry, he is reported to bave taken pris- 
oner. But in an attack by Goring, who had ad- 
vanced from Bristol to assist the king, he was for a 
moment deserted by his usuai good fortune. He 
had failed in a premature assault on Farrìngdon 
House, which was defended by Sir George Lisle, and 
immediately afterward his quarters were beat up by 
the royalist general, who uspersed his troops, and 

VoL. L— P 
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inflicted upon him si Very òonsiderable loss. It hsM 
been asseited that Oliver wàs not present with his 
dìvision when Goring surprised it, being engaged on 
officiai duty in the tent of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
lay encamped at some distance. At aH events, tiie 
king^s party were greatly elevated by their victory^ 
as it seemed to confirm their opinion in regard to 
the inferiority of the newly modelled regiments, 
from which almost ali the officerà of experience had 
been expelled by the intrigdes of the Independent 
faction, both in Uie army and in the parliament. A 
rumour, indeed, prevailed during a few days that 
Oromwell himself wais either slain oi* wounded, and 
that 3000 of hi8 men had fallen under the sword of 
the enemy.* 

In the early part of the stimmer the hostile armies 
were employed in watching the movements of each 
other. The principal òbject contemplated by the 
parliament was the relief of Taunton, which had for 
some time suffered a dose investment under the 
direction of Sir Richard Granville ; while the king^ 
on the other band, resolvedto march towards Walesa 
to raise the siege of Chester, the garrison of which 
was now reduced to great distress by the vigilance 
of Sir William Brereton, who, during several months, 
had maintained a rigorous blockade. Cromwelli 
who had been instructed to shut up bis majesty in 
Oxford, found himself unequal to the task ; for which* 
reason Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had already 
reached Salisbury on bis way to Taunton, was re- 
ealled by the committee of both kingdoms, and de- 
sired to lay siege to that city ; for, although the king 
had retired, it contained his stores, bis remaining 
wealth, and some members of bis household. The 
' approach of the royalists drove away Brereton from 
before Chester, and gave liberty to the brave troops 
Which were confined within its fortifications to Join 
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tìie main body; upon which they directed their 
march to Leicester, which they took by storm the 
very day it was first summoned to surrender. The 
Iosa of so valuable a post alarmed the parliamenta- 
rians in ali parts of the kingdoms, and suggested to 
their government the expediency of raising the siege 
of Ojuord, of coDcentrating their armies, and of con^ 
fining the attention of their general to the opera* 
tions of Charles and Prince Rupert, who seemed 
determined to penetrate into the north. 

It was on this occasion that Fairfax addressed a 
letter to the two Honses, requesting that they would 
be pleased to nominate Cromwell bis lieutenant* 
general. He represented that " the esteem and affec-* 
tion which he hath with the officerà and soldiers of 
ìhfd whole army, bis own personal worth and ability, 
with the Constant presence and blessing of God 
which bave accompanied bim, make us look upon 
it as the duty we owe to you and the public to make 
it our humble and eamest suit to appoint bim unto 
this employment." This epistle was also signed by 
several other officers, and particularly by Fleetwooa, 
Whalley, Skippon, and Ireton, "men near unto 
Cromwell, and probably not wholly ignorant of bis 
designa." The Commons most readily complied 
. with the desire of the general, and gave order^ that 
OUver, who appears to bave gone down to Cam- 
«brìdge for the defence of the associated counties, 
shofid fortbwith join Fairfax with ali the troops 
under bis command. The following note from Sir 
Thomas to bis lieutenant is worthy of insertion, as 
a specimen of the simidicity and good faith of the 
-wrìter, who never, until it was too late, allowed 
himself to suspect the designa of bis ambitioos 
colleague. 

"SlE, 

'* You will find by the enclosed note of the House 
of Commons a liberty giren me to appoint you 
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lieutenant-general of the horee of this army, darìng 
such time as that House shall be pleased to dispense 
with your attendance. You cannot expect but that 
I make use of so good an advantage, as I apprehend 
this tobe,to the public good ; and therefore I desire 
you to make speedy repair to this army, and givo 
orders that the troops of borse you had from hence, 
and what other borse and dragoons can be spared 
from the attendance of your foot in their cuming up, 
march hither with convenient speed ; and as for any 
other forces you bave there, I shall not need to 
desire of you to dispose of them as you shall find 
most for the public advantage, which we bere appre- 
hend to be, that they march towards us by the way 
of Bristol. We are now quartered at Wilton, two 
miles from Northampton; the enemy stili at Da- 
ventry. Our intelligence is that they intend to more 
on Friday, but which way we cakmot yet teU. They 
are, as we bear, more borse than foot, and make 
their borse their confidence; ours shall.be in God. 
I pray ali possible baste towards your aifectionate 
fnend to serve you, 

"Thomas Fairfax." 

This letter was dated on the llth of June; and 
on the second day thereafter Cromwell joined at 
the head of a considerable body of borse. No 
sooner was he at bead-quarters than he infused into 
the councils of the commander-iu-chief the spirit of 
enterprise which distinguished his active mind. 
Fairfax, although he appears to bave enjoyed better 
intelligence than Charles, was stili ignorant as to ' 
the ulterior views of his enemv; not knowing 
whether they meant to risk a battle, or to continue 
their march into the north, with the intention of re- 
trievin^ the effects of Marston-moor in that import- 
ant di vision of the kingdom. Cromwell suggested 
the propriety of sending out a detachment of borse, 
to ascertain the ezact position of the royalists, and 
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to attadk their rear should they persist in retlring 
from the scene of action. 

The king had been some days at DaTentry, stili 
hesitating whether to turn bis face eastward, or to 
pursuè h£ originai intention, when news was carried 
to him, on the 12th of Jnne, tbat Fairfax had already 
advanced to Northampton with a formidable army. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, his majesty next 
moming retired to Harborongh, meaning to go back 
even as far as Leicester, that he might draw from 
Newark some regiments of foot, and keep his enemy 
at bay until the other forces which he expected 
could have time to join him, But in the conrse of 
the ensuing night an alarm was conveyed to Har- 
borongh, that the parliamentary general was en» 
camped within six miles of that town. A council 
of war was immediately held, to which some of the 
officers were summoned from their beds; It was 
resolved to fight, and even to anticipate the attack 
of Fairfax, should he appear to delay his advance. 
Accordingly, at an early hour on the 14th of June, 
the army was drawn up on a rising ground about a 
mile south from Harborough, a position of the most 
advantageous nature both for the foot, cavalry, and 
ordnance. The main body of the infantry, amount- 
ing to about 2500, was put under the command 
of Lord Ashley ; the right wing of borse, being 
somewhat less numerous, was led by Prince Rupert ; 
while the left wing, consisting of cavalry from the 
northem counties, and of some detachments from 
Newark, in ali not exceeding 1600, was intrusted to 
the charge of Sir Marmaduke Langdale. In the re- 
serve, were the king's lifcrguards, commanded by the 
Earl of Lindsey, Prince Rupert's regiment of foot, 
and the royal borse guards, under Lord Bernard 
Stuart, recently created Earl of Litchfield. 

After remaining in order of battio till eight o'clock, 
it began to be doubted whether the intelligence 
which had reached them respecting th^ enoroy was 
P8 
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well founded. The impatience of Rupert carried 
him two miles in front, with the vìew of ascertaln- 
mg the position of Fairfax ; and imagining that he 
saw the van of the parliamentarìans beginning to 
turn their backs, he sent a messase to the king to 
advance at a ({uick step with bis whole line, and be- 
gin the purauit. Charles put his army in motion ; 
and relinquishing the favourable ground which he 
had originally occupied, led his battalions into the 
plain which separated Harborough from Naseby. 
Fairfax, meantime, having formed his cavalry on a 
gentle eminence immedi^tely behind the last named 
of these towns, waited the approach of his antago- 
nists, who had not yet passed the level space which 
divided the two hosts. 

Of the parUament's army, the general-in-chief and 
Skippon commanded the main battio ; Cromwell had 
the nght wing, in which he was assisted by Rossiter ; 
the left was confided to Ireton, who, at the instance 
of his father-in-law, had recently been appointed 
commissau-y-general of the borse. The number 
on each side was so e^ual, as not to diifer 500 meo ; 
amounting in either line to abont 18,000. The en- 
gagement began in the wings, which were chiefly 
composed of cavalry. Prince Rupert with his 
wonted impetuosity charged the opposite squadrcMis 
in the division of Ireton, which he bore down at the 
first onset, and drove out of the fìeld. Their coro- 
mander, who showed no iess skill than spirit, at- 
tempted again and again to rally them. At the 
head of a few troops which had kept their ground, he 
threw himself on a body of the royal infantry ; but 
the latter being armed with pikes, his horsemen 
could make no impression on their ranks, and he was 
at length wounded severely in the thìgh and face, 
dismounted, and taken prisoner. In the mean time, 
the prince, regardless of those whom he left en- 
gagedt continued to hew down the fugitives, driving 
them through their reserves, mitil he reached the 
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cannoli in the rear, and the wagons loaded wìth the 
heavy bagga^e. 

On the other wing, the fortune of the day was 
different ; Cromwell, who commanded the rìght of 
the parlìamentar^r army, nished upon Sir Marm»- 
doke Lanffdale with the utmost faiy ; but he, being 
an old soldier, stood firm, and received the chai^g^e 
with equal gallantry, when, after exchanging ali their 
shot from carbines and pistols, they fall on muto- 
"ìlly sword in band. Rossiter and whalley gained 
some advantage at the extremity of the wing, where 
they routed two divisìons of borse, pashing them 
bnskly into the rear. The latter rallied and charged 
again, but were at length utterly defeated ; while the 
rest of the cavalry, being attacked in flank, found 
it necessary to retreat and leave the field to the 
enemy. 

While the wings of either army were thus en- 
gaged with alternate success, the foot in the centro 
began the battle with equal fierceness, and for two 
hours kept up a destructive (ire. The king's in- 
fantry, led on by gallant officerà, and enraffed at the 
defeat of their borse, made a furions attack on that 
part of the enemy's line which was commanded by 
Major-^eneral Skippon, who, in endeavouring to maiu- 
taìn bis position, received a severe wound. The 
advantage thus gained by the royalists was only of 
a momentary duration ; for Cromwell, retuming with 
bis victorious brìgades, fell upon their flank, and 
threw them into the utmost confusion. One regi- 
ment alone preserved its ranks unbroken, though 
twice desperately assailed by Fairfax ; upon which 
that general ordered the captain of bis life-guard to 
give them a third charge in front, while he himself 
attacked them in the rear. Sir Thomas with hil 
own band killed an ensign, and,*having8eized the^ 
colours, gave them to a soldier to keep for him. 
The man afteguird boasted that he himself had won 
ibis trophy ; nd upon the words being repeated to 
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Fsdrfax, he replied, " Let him retain that hononr 1 1 
bave acquired enough to-day beside," 

It is remarked by Lord Clarendon, that this differ* 
enee was observed ali along in the discipline of the 
king's troops and of those which marched under the 
command of Fairfax and Cromwell, that thougb the 
former prevailed in the charge ahd routed their oppo- 
nents, they seidom rallied, and could not he brought 
together so as to m^ke a second charge the same 
day. This was the reason why they had not an en- 
tire victory at Edgehill. The parli amentary soldiers, 
on the other band, if they were successful, or even 
if they were beaten and routed, presently rallied 
again, and stood in their ranks until they received 
new orders. On the ^Sresent occasion, the king and 
the prince could not coUect their broken troops, 
which were stili in sufficient numbers upon the field, 
thougb they often endeavoured it at the manifest 
hazard of their own persons. His majesty, address^ 
ing the horsemen who had retumed with Rupert from 
the pursuit of the enemy, exclaimed, " One charge 
more, and we recover the day !" but ali his efiforts 
were fruitless, for what could not he acconiplished 
by the cavaliers at a single onset seems to bave 
been considered by them as either impracticable or 
altogether impossible. 

An officer belonffing to that spirited body of cav. 
alry which had with so much ease drìven the whole 
of Ireton's wing off the ground, relates that ali Fair^ 
fax's foot, toD, except his ovai brìgade, were pushed 
back upon the reserves. "But," he adds, "bere 
their officers rallied them and brought them on to 
a fresh charge; upon which their borse, under 
Cromwell, having repulsed ours, commanded by Sir 
Marmaduke Laudale, about a quarter of a mile into 
■the rear, faccd about and fell upon our infantry. 
Hàd our right wing done thus, the day had been 
secured ; but Prince Rupert, accord^ to his custom 
foUowing the flying enemy, neverwicemed l^im- 
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flélf with the safety of those behind ; and yet ha ro« 
tomed sooner than he haddoae in like cases before» 
Al OHT remili we found ali in confusion, our foot 
broken, ali but one brìgade, which, though charged 
in front, flank, and rear, could not be.broken^ till 
Sir Thomas Fairfaz carne up to the attadk with 
iresh men, and then the j were rather cut to piece» 
than beaten ; for they stood with their pikes pre* 
sented every way to the last eztremity. In this 
condìtion, at the distance of a quarter of a mUe, we 
saw the kinff rallying hi8 borse and preparing to re- 
new the fignt ; and our wing of cavalry coming up 
to him gave htm an opportwiity to draw up a body 
of horse so large that ali the enemy's borse, faciog 
US, stood stili and looked on, but did not thinkfit to 
charge os till their foot, which had tiftirely broken 
our main battle, were put into order again, aad 
brought up to us. The officerà about the king ad- 
▼ised hi8 majesty rather to draw off; for sinee our 
foot were lost, it would he too much odds to expose 
the horse to the fury of their whole army, and would 
only be sacrificing his best troops without any hopes 
of success."* 

The number of slain on the side the royalists 
was eight hundred; the parliament^s army is sup- . 
posed to bave lost t wo hundred more ; but of the for-* 
mer not fewer than four thousand were taken pris- 
oners. There were also captured the whole or the 
artiUery, eight thousand stand of arms, above one 
hundred pair of colours, the royal standard, the king'a 
ealnnet of lettera, his coaches, and the whole spoii 
of his camp.f 

Charles retreated first to Leicester, and afterward 
to Ashby-de-la^Zouch, foUowéd by CromweU, who 
is said to bave kiUed ali the stragglers whom he 
orertook in the way, but to bave avoided a genera 

* BfUUary Hlttorr of Bngland, p. 970. 
t mtfltocke'a N6niori«li,J«iM 14. 
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action with the rovai cavalry, whìch were atOl in 
great strength. After this, hìs majesty, with a body 
of three thousand horse, went to Litchfield, and 
through Cheshire into North Wales ; and Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, with about two thousand five 
hundred, marched to Newark. "This," says the 
military author ahready quoted, " was the most fatai 
action of the whole war : not* so much for the Iosa 
of cannon, ammanition, and baggage, of which the 
enemy boasted so much, but as it was impossible 
for the king ever to retrieve it. The foot, the best 
that ever he was master of, couldneverbe supplied; 
his army in the west was exposed to certain min, 
and the north was ovemm with the Scota. In short, 
tìie case grew desperate, and the king was once 
upon the poiift ef bidding us ali disband and shiit for 
ourselves."* 

There is an anecdote on record which applica both 
to Fairfax and Cromwell, and which is probably 
founded on the same trifling circumstance. White- 
locke mentioift, that the colonel of Fairfax's life- 
guard, seeing the general in the thickest of the fight 
without his helmet, offered his own, which was re- 
fused. Heatl^n the other band, who took pleasure 
in relating any thing which might reflect contempi 
on Oliver, states, that in the action at Naseby, '^ a 
Gommander of the kìog's, knowing Cromwell, ad^ 
vanced smartly from the head of his troops to ex^ 
' change a buUet singly with him, and was with the 
like gallscntry encountered by him, both sides for-r 
hearing to come in, till their pistola being discharged, 
the cavalier, wit}\ a slanting back-blow of a broad- 
sword, luokily cut the riband which tied his murrion, 
and With a draw threw it off his head, and now ready 
to repeat his stroke, his party came in and rescued 
him, and one of them alighting threw up bis head- . 
piece into his saddle, which Oliver hàstily catching, 

*)fiUUtf7Hifltor7,ii.S77. ' 
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te being affiriglited with the chance, clai^d it the 
"wroxìg way on his head, and so fought with it the 
rest of theday." , 

The foUowing letter from CromweU to the parlia< 
ment wìU be read with interest, not only on account 
of the details which it presents, but chiefly as it 
iUnstrates the^connexion which he thoi^ht propef 
to keep up with that distinguished body. He was 
only second in command in the army which fought 
at Naseby, and yet his despatch was wrìttea one 
day earlier than that of Sir Thomas F^atrfax, and 
must indeed bave been composed before he set out 
in pursuit of the royalists. It is dated at Harbo-* 
rougfa, or, as he spells it, Haverbrowe, June 14, 1645^ 
and is addressed to the Honourable William Lenthsdì 
Speaker of Commons Hoiise of Parliament 

«SIR, 

« Being commanded by you to this service, I think 
myself bound to acquaint you with the good band qf 
God towards you and us. We marched yesterday 
after the king, who went before us from Daventree 
to Haverbrowe, and quartered about six miles from 
liim ; this day wee marched towards him. Hee drew 
out to meete us: both armies engaged; wee, aftei* 
three hours* fight very doubtful, at last routed hid 
armie, kiUed and tooke about 5000, very many offl- 
ceiis, but of «what qualitye wee yet know not ; wee 
took also about 300 carriages, ali he had, and ali his 
gunns, being 12 in number, whereof two were demie 
camion, 2 demie cnlVeringes, and (I think) the rest 
facers. We pursued the enemy from three miles 
short of Haverbfowe to nine beyond, even to sigbt 
of Leicester, whither the king fied. Sir, this is non 
other but the band of God, and to him alone belongs 
the glorie, wberein non are to share with him< The 
general served you with aU faythfulnesse and hon^ 
our, and the best eommendation I can give him is< 
that I dare say he attribbtes aU to God^ and woukt 
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rather perìsh than assume to himselfe, whicb is m 
honest and a thrivinge way, and ^et as mnch for 
bravery may be given to him in this ^ctioii as to a 
man. Honest men seired you faithfully in thia 
action. Sir, they are tnistye. I beseeche yon in tbe 
name of God not to discourage them. I wish this 
action may beget thankfulnesse and humilitye in aH 
that are concemed in it. He that venters bis life 
for tbe libertee of bis comitrìe, I wisb bee trust God 
for' the libertee of bis conscience, and you for tbe 
libertye be figfats for ; in tbis be resta wboe ia yoor 
most bumble servant, 

" Oliteb Cromwell." 

Tbe fruita of this victory appeared in varioua forme 
for the advantage of tbe beutenant-general. On tbe 
16th of June, the very day the news of their great 
aucoess reached parliament, it was resolved tbat bis 
aervicea sbould be continued in the army under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, durìng the pleasure of both Houaes. 
Tlie Lords restricted it to three months. On tbe 8tb 
of August this dispensation was renewed for four 
montba longer ; ana on the 23d of January foUowing 
it was extended to six months additionel.' Alter 
ibis tììere were no more resolutions about Oom- 
well'a absence firom the Lower House. He took it 
for granted tbat he had leave ; no one offered to 
move for recalling him; and be soon. attained so 
mat a power, tbat no one with safety could bave 
dared to make sucb a motion. 

The parliamentary forces foUowed up their suc- 
cess at Naseby,byreducing Leicester, l\innton^ and 
otber considerable towns, whicb till then bad been 
held by tbe royalists. Goring, at the same time, 
snstained a signal defeat, and was compelled to re- 
treat to Bridgewater. In tbis action thei militanr 
talcnt of CromweU was particularly distinguished. 
An advanced party of borae, regardless of ali conse- 
^pNOcea, was on the point of charging the eneny ; 
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he checked them mitil the whole of the cavaliy had 
come up, when, putting himself at their head, he 
attacked the royaiists with such vigour and success 
that nearly their whole body of foot became his 
prisoners, while he captured also the greater part of 
their ordnance. He likewise assisted Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in the reduction of Bristol, advising hìm to 
storm a place of so much importance, rather than 
to lose time in the forma of a regular siege. Ru- 
pert, who defended the city, unwilling to incur tha 
hazard of a general assault, délivered it up to the 
yictors of Naseby, together with a large proportion 
of the royal magazii^es and warlike stores. In wrìU 
ing to the Speaker on this occasion, Cromwell as- 
snres the House that the humble entreaty of the 
men under his command is, that " in remembrance' 
of God's praises, the^ may be forgotten. It's their 
Joy that they are the mstruments of God's glory, and 
their country's good. It's their honour that God 
Youchsafes to use them< Sir, they that have been 
employed in this service know that faith and prayer 
obtained this city for you." 

The next exploit of CromweU was the capture of 
a strong fortress at Devises, commanded by Sir 
Charles Lloyd. When summoned to surrender, the 
govemor sent for answer " win it and wear it ;^' but 
tìie activity of his assailant soon brought hìjpa to a 
more complying state of mind. The place was 
almost instantly taken by storm. Berkeley Castle 
experienced the same fate ; and the city of Win^* 
Chester was soon afterward g^iven up to him by 
capitulation. So strìct was he in exacting from his 
men a scrupulous compliance with the articles to 
which he had agreed, that when a complaint was 
made by some of the garrìson that their property 
had been plundered by the parliamentary soldiers, 
he commanded the onenders, six in number, to be 
trìed by a court-martial. Being found guilly and 
sentenced to death, they ezpected immediate execu- 

VoL. L— Q 
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tion; bui havingr teeohnA io take ooly one lite bf 
way of exampie, he desired them to cast Iota to de- 
termine which of them should ondergo the dreadfnl 

emalty of diaobedience ; and havìng satisfìed the 
w in this particalar, he sent the five others to Ox- 
foTd, with an account of the proceeding, to Sir 
Thomas Glenham, the goveraor ; transferringto him 
the power of puttìng them to death, or of i&ìctiiig 
Buòh other punishment as he might think proper to 
adjudge. Sir Thomas sent back the prisoners, ac-< 
companied with a gratefìil acknowledgment of the 
atteotion shown by the lieutenant-general to his 
military engagements^ 

He nextledhis victoriotts columns against Basing 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Winchester, which 
he took by assault, and made prìsoners of ali ita gar« 
ridOB, the noble owner himself being of the number. 
The terror of his arms made his future conquests 
more easy. Longford House, likewise a castellated 
mansion and place of arms, surrendered to him al 
fhe first summons. Pursuinghis course in Devon- 
shire, he engaged Lord Wentworth at Bovey Tracey, 
and took from him five hundred prisoners, with 
several dtandards and other trophies. After whichy 
having replaced himself under the immediate com- 
mand of Fairfax» he assisted in the reduction of 
Dartmouth, and in the victory which was- gained 
over Lord Hopton at Torrìngton. The reidains of 
the roysd army, retreating into Comwall, soon foond 
themselves under the necessity of disbanding or 
yielding to the general upon terms ; a few only pre- 
ferring to share the fortunes of their commander, who 
took refuge wìthin the walls of Pendinnis Castle. 
At length Lord Ashley also being defeated and made 
prìsoner, there was no longer in the field any regolar 
force which couid oppose the parliamentary gene- 
rafe. Of this his lordship was so sensible, that he 
said to his captors, ** You bave dono your work, and 
9iay now go to play, ualess you choose to faU wst 
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■mmig woraelves.'' Ezeter haring soon afterward 
murenaered, Cromwell repaired to London and to^ 
bis seat in parliament, where he received ** the heartv 
thanks of the House for bis great and many semoea.'' 

Bnt the gratitude of parliament waa not confined 
to sach demonstrations of theìr confidence and es- 
teem. In the latter part of the year 1645, an an- 
naity of 250(M. appears to bave heen granted to 
Cromwell and his family, for the services which he 
had perfomied to the public ; and soon afterward it 
waaordered by the House of Commons, that ali the 
landa of the Bari of Worcester, Lord Herbert and 
8ir John Somerset, his sona, in the coanty of South* 
ampton, he settled upon Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well, and bis beirs, to be accounted as part of the 
0500/. per annwn formerlv appointed him by tbis 
House. To secure the fuU return of the stipulated 
income, ìt was further ordered, on the Slst of Jano* 
ary, 1646, that Mr. Lisle do bring in an ordinance for 
the full granting unto and settling upon Lieutenant, 
general Cromwell, and bis heirs, the manora of Ab- 
berston and ItcheU, with the rights, members, and 
apportenances thereof, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, being the lands of John Lord Marquis of Win- 
chester, a delinquent that bath been in arma against 
the parliament, and a papist. 

In a letter from St. John, communicating to his 
friend the tòove orders of the House, mention is 
made of a patent, wbieh is said to bave passed the 
GreatSealtne sameday on which the oommunication 
is dated. " I know not," says Dr. Harris, " what the 
patent mentioned in tbis letter means, unless the fol- 
lowìng resolution of the House of Commons will ez- 
plaìnit.--*'December Ist, 1645. Resolved, that the 
title and dignity of a baron of the kingdom of England, 
with ali rii^ts, privìleges, pre-eminences, and pre- 
cedencies to the said title and dienity belonging or 
appertaining, be conferred and settled on Lieutenant- 
general Oliver Cromwell, and the beirs male of his 
body; andthathismajestybedesiredinthesepropo- 
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sitions (for a peace) to gerani and confer the 8^ 
title and dignity upon hìm, and the heirs male of hìs 
body accordingly ; and that it be referred to the for- 
mer committee to consìder of a fit way and manner 
for the perfecting thereof.'" 

After a fruitless endeavonr to recruit his army in 
Wales, and a demonstration of marchine towards 
the Scottish border, wìth the view of joining Mon- 
trose, the king found it necessary to shut himself np 
in Oxford, where he apent the foUowìng winter. Ab 
eprinff advanced, he received from time to time the 
unwelcome intelligence that the several towns and 
fortresses in the west, which tiU then had acknow* 
ledged his authority, were no longer able to resist 
the arms of the comihonwealth ; and finaUy, that 
the devoted band of royalists who had fought under 
the banners of Hopton, the last of his generala who 
kept the field in that part of England, had listened 
to the terms of Fairfax, and laid down their weapoHa. 

The month of Aprii saw the termination of the 
Civil War, as far as Charles himself was personally 
concemed. The victorious arms of Cromwell haa 
swept lìke a tempest over the counties contiguous 
to the capital, and had left no stronghold misubdned 
which might bave afforded refuge to the enemy, or 
enabled them to collect their scattered troops. Ox- 
ford alone remained as the head-quarters of his 
majesty, and it is obvious that the temporary repose 
which that city was allowed to enjoy arose rather 
from the policy of the parliamentary leaders, than 
from their want of power to reduce it. 

The difficulties and contention which afterward 
agitated the two great parties in reference to the 
custody of the royal person were already antici- 
pated by the sagacious mind of Cromwell. Were 
the king to surrender himself to the parhament, a 
treaty, he well knew, would necessanly follow, as 
the Presb3rterians, who at that period held the reins 
of govemment, had no intention either to dissolve 
the monarchy or to take away the life of the sove- 
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re^* It tbierefore became the main object oi 
Oliver and the Indep^ndents, of whom Sir Harry 
Vane, in the mean while, acted as the agent, to pre> 
vent ali negotiation with the two Houses, and there- 
by ta compel Charles to have recourse to some siich 
measure as that which he finally adopted. Ashbum- 
ham was emplo^ed by the king to represent his 
▼iews to the wily diplomatist just named, and to 
urge, above ali t^iings, his free access to parUament. 
For this purpose he authorized his messenger to 
promise large rewards to the generals, to Vane him- 
self, and to his friends ; and to give an assurance 
that, if the other party should stili insist upon the 
establishment of their ecclesiastical polity as an in- 
dispensable condition of peace, his majesty would 
join his forces with those of the Independents under 
Cromwell and Fairfax, and root out of the kinffdom 
that tyrannical govemment.' Vane retumed an- 
swers so eXtremely evasive, that it is not easy to 
understand what were his precise objects in carry* 
ing on this hazardous correspondence. It has been 
conjectured that he sought to detain the king in Ox- 
ford till Fairfax and Cromwell should bring up the 
army from CornwaU ; to amuse, in short, the royal 
bùrd, till the fowlers shoiUd bave enclosed him.ìii 
their toils.f 

Oxford, in the mean time, was invested by Colo- 
nel Rainsborough, who received strict orders to pre- 
vent the king's escape, lest he should repair to the 
capital. In truth, Charles ali along had so much 
coi^dence in the afTections of his people, as also 
perhaps in the dissensions of his enemies, that he 
entreated nothing with so much earnestness as a 
personal conference at Westminster. He twice 
made a proposai to that efiect in the opening of the 

( 

* '* AU tbe rojalists la Sootland eould not tiave ]ilMd«d m nmcli ttnt 
Ole erown and tbe king*8 Ja8t_power, m tbe Cbancellor and Waiteloa 
did Ibr many daya togetber.» BaUlie, voi. U. p. 903. 

tUiifBnl,TaLz.p.n8. 
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year 1646; and to obtain a fairourable ]ieai{nff,he 
offered to grant full toleration to every class of Pro- 
testant dissenters, to resi^ to the parlìament the 
command of the army during seven. years, and to 
yield to them the power of nominatine for the next 
time the lord admiral, the judges, and the- officers 
of state. To this message they did not even deign 
to make any reply. Unwilling to relinquish the 
hope of an amicable settlement, he asked whether, 
if ne were to disband bis forces, dismantle bis ^- 
risons, and return to bis usuai residence in the neigh- 
bourbood of the parliament, they would, id return, 
give their word for the preservation of bis honour 
and person, and allow bis adherents to live without 
molestation on tbeùr own property. But even this 
submissive proposai was not honoured with an an- 
swer. On the contrary, influenced by the dread 
that he might elude the vigilance of Rainsboroagb, 
the parliament issued an ordinance, that if the kmg 
carne within the lines of communication, the officers 
of the guard should conduct bim to St. James's, 
imprison bis follo wers, and allow of no access to bis 
person ; giving notice at the sanie time by proda- 
mation, that ali Catholics and persons who had 
home arms in the king's service, should depart from 
London within six days, under the penalty of being 
proceeded against according to martial law.* 

At length, when bis majesty received Information 
that Fairfax, at the head of his army, had reached 
Andover, he solicited Colonel Rainsborough to take 
bim under his protection and conduct bim to Lon. 
don. Upon meeting with a refusai from that officer, 
he formed his final resolution of throwing himself 
upon the generosity of the Scots, with whom, tbrough 
Montreuil, the French envoy, he had been some time 
intreaty. It.is remarkable that this intention on 
the part of the unfortunate monarch was known at 

* CharlMCi Works, p. 858. Lingiid, p. S». 
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London a week before he attetnpted to reàlizeit. 

BaOlie, in a lettor written on the 34th of Aprii, re» 
marks, *^ Sir Thomas Fairfax's army wiU now be near 
Oxford. They would have made us beUeve that the 
king had resolved to have broke through to our army 
for protection from prìson; bat I suspect the chief 
spreaders of these reports knew well enough how 
they kèpt him fettered in Qxford, with 4000 or 5000 
borse, besides their daily treaties with Ashbaraham, 
and those who have the absolute power over him, 
and keep him stili till they deliver him to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and to be disposed upon as Cromwell and 
bis friends thiok it fittest for t^eir affaire. Cromwe)! 
carne yestemight to town.'' 

From a due consideration of the facts bere stated, 
it has been thought by no means improbable that the 
Independents in parhament connived at the escape 
of Charles, as well as that they with their leadera, 
Cromwell, Vane, Ireton, and St. John, were far from 
desiring the termination of hostilities as long as their 
antagonists were so powerful in the Lower House. 
On this account, the foUowing statement by Heath 
is entitled to more attention than bis speculations 
on politicai motives are usually entitled to command. 
Alluding to the departure of Charles from Oxford, 
he says, " Herein Cromwell most cunningly and de- 
ceitfuUy first practised the king's min, for whereas, 
upon the renditioa of that city, if the king had been 
taken in it, a sudden end had been put to the troubles 
by some composure,which would have marredCrom* 
well's plots, not to be acted but by a stratocracy and 
an army. By this means of suffering him to escape, 
which might easily have been prevented, the war 
was no nearer a conclusion than at the beginning, if 
the Scote, as was hoped, howsoever, would bsLve 
proved honest, and kept their allegiance andfaith 
due to such extraordinary trust and coniSdencé re- 
posed in them."* 

* Fl«g«llqm, p. 41. 
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li nrast bt admitted, that it is oidy from examin» 

ing the policy whìch Cromwell subeequently pursned 
ihat we discover the probability of the charge which 
Ì8 thus bronght against hìm. It ìs univenally known 
that he dislìked the Scota, whom he accused at a 
very earì^ period of carrying arma into England, 
chieflv with the view of imposing their ayatem of 
churcn gOTemnient upon the parliament and peonie ; 
and hence it may he inferred that he would have nad 
no objection to march his victorìons troops against 
them, had a generous compaaaion for Charles induced 
their leaders to adopt hia interesta, and to make his 
reatoration to power the ground of a national ouar- 
rel. At ali events, the lientenant-general conia not 
fail to he better pleased to hear that the king bad 
retired to the Scottish camp than he wonld bave 
been to see him at Westminster in treaty with the 
Commona, whoae determinationa he comd not yet 
Ailly control. It is mànifesl, besides, that the Inde- 
pendant party left no means unemployed which might 
provoke a continnance of the war. *' Nothing,'* aays 
baillie, ^* effrava theae men ao much as a peace.** 
Nay, Cromwell, at the expenae of hia reputation, 
displayed some degree of liberalità towarda the roY* 
alista who were taken prisoners m Oxford, that he 
might thereby get aoit of ali auch impedimenta as 
would bave delayed hia preparationa for hia '*north« 
em warfare."* 

The caution with which the Scottish general acted 
fruatrated the hopea of the future Protector, and de* 
prived him of that employment for hia arma which 
of ali others he would bave preferred. Inatead of 
the movement of troops, an active communication 
by lettera took place between the authoritiea at New-r 
castle and Westminster; and Charlea once more 
discovered that hia only chance of sàfety depended 
upon hia sttcceaa in negotiating with the parhament. 
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the majority of whom stili belonged to the ranks of 
the Presb^rterians. Three months elapsed befòre 
the projMsitions were submìtted to hìm by the banda 
of certain commissloners, who were desired to re- 
8trict theìr deliberations with the monarch tothe 
ujpfce of ten days, and not to rest satisfied with an^ 
thing short of an entire acceptance of aU the condi- 
tions with whìch they were intrusted.* The terms 
offered on this occasion, were essentiaUjr the same 
as those which had been rejected by him in the pre- 
cedmg year, but rendered somewhat more disa^e- 
able to the rovai feelings by a nnmber of additional 
restrain ts, and an enlarged list of proscriptions. Oa 
the tenth day bis majesty replied, that it was im- 
possible for him to return an unqualified assent to 
proDosals of such immense importance ; that withont 
ezpianation he could not comprehend how much of 
the ancient constitutìon it was meant to preserve, or 
how much to take away ; that a personal conference 
was necessary for both parties, in order to remore 
doubts, weiffh reasons, and come to a perfect under* 
standing. He added, that for this purpose it was 
bis intention to repair to Westminster as soon as 
the two Houses and* the Scottish commissioners 
would assure him that he might reside tbere with 
freedom, honour, and safety.f 

When the enemies of the king fbund that the Scota 
were not disposed, from any chivalrous sentiments 
in behalf of their native prince, to incur the hazard 
of a war with the risii^ commonwealth, they di- 
rected ali their efforts to prevent a successful issue 
to the treaty of Ne wcastlb. We are told by a mod- 
em historìan, that the task of defeating the pacifle 
views on either side was assumed by Cromwell and 

* The naniM of tbe comininlonera were, 8ir Walter Earle, Sir Mm^ 
Rippoiley, Robert Goodvin« and Lnke Hobinaon. The Lord Chaneeilor 
Loodon and tlie Marauia of Argyla Ukawiaa vvaltad ttpoB tiUi DMdeaqrqs 
babairofScoiland. 

t Llogard, toI. x. p. 345. Claieadoa Fapara, T9I. U. p. M|. |lailli% 

i»«i. II. p. aoe. 
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IxeUXk. T%e latter a finn and tfgid diseiple of fhe 
Teimblìcan school, and the former, ^ of whom/' says 
Mr. Gkiq^win, ^ it was notorioas, that whatever ne 
dared to think that also he dared to 8|)eak, had no 
aooner chosen their part, and deterniined to fig^t 
their adversarìes with their own weapons, than they 
^ompletely^ threw into shade the pig^my efforts of tlie 
IPresbytenaus. Haring^ once sworn to deceive, the 
dimensiona of their minds enabled theni immediately 
to stand forth accomplished and entire adepts in the 
4ichool of Machiavel. They were satisfied that the 
system which they had adopted was just ; and they 
felt no jot of humiliation and self-abasement in the 
systematical pursuit of it."* 

The histonan of the commonwealth is not yery 
fcfltidious as to the qualities of which he constitutes 
a hero. Bnt as an apology for these two g^eat men» 
he reminds us that they had fought for politicai and 
religious Uberty ; that they abhorred the riews and 
despised the persons of their antagonista ; that they 
beUeved, if the Presbyterians succeeded, a worse 
apecies of tyranny would foUow than that which the 
leaders of the Long Parliament had conspired to pre- 
Tent; and that on the present occasion a certain 
degree of deception was necessary to accomplish a 
people's safety, and effect the noblest ends. He ao- 
knowledges that '* h3rpocrisy was of the very essence 
of every thing they could eflfect." But then, Charles, 
stripped as he was of the ensigns of royalty, was 
stili the centra round which the oàbabs of party put 
forth ali their power. The Presbyterians were sat- 
isfied that if they could win him over to concur with 
them, they shouid surmount every obstacle to their 
views. "In this situatiòn," he exclaims, "shouid 
the Independents do nothing? To expect it is to 
expect what is not in the nature of man. Cromwell 
and Ireton resolved not thns to be defeated." 

* Godwin's Hiatory oftlie Commonwmiai, toI. U. p. MI. 
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The feader wìll appreciate the delicacy and bIeìH 
witfa which the motives of tbose celebrated charao» 
ten are here illnstrated and defended. The next 
8tep i8 to give an account uf the means which they 
Uaed to accom[^8h their patiiotic intenttons. ** One 
eni^e tliey are aaid to have employed in the eze- 
cation of their purpose was a olergyman» whoee 
escape from ponishment in the Tower they con* 
trived, and whom they commiseioned ae theh* agent 
to the king at Newcaatle. This clergyman is con-» 
jectnred to have been Hudson, the same person who 
bad assieted Charles in his flight from Oxford a few 
montha before, and who, two years afterward, loal 
his life fighting for the king in the second civil war« 
He was adapted for their purpose, as being a devoted 
royalist, ano particularly nostile to the Presbyterian 
pàjrty. His instructions were to advise Charles by 
ali means to reject the propositions, and throw him- 
self upon the army, the leaders of which were in 
that case resolved to replace him in the full exercise 
of his royal authority, upon the simple conditions of 
liberty of conscience, and such a security for the 
militsury power of the state in their favour as they 
shonld tlunk it necessary to require. The same per< 
sona who had commissioned Hudson, brought over 
the Marquis of Hertfoid, who was now in London» 
and several other o( the king^s most distinguished 
friends» to trust them, and to entertain the same 
views which they had ìnfused into their agente 
These persons, accordingly, fumished Hudson witb 
lettera, recommendinff to Charles to listen to the 
sngestions which he had to offer."* 

^le authorities to which Mr. Oodwin refera are 
not quite satisfactory , and would not he held decisive 
on any great question where they were not sup« 
ported bv coUateral evidence. On this point then, 
IO elosely conaected with the repatation of Crom» 
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well, the reader will find some notices in Btmiet's 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, which appear 
to corroborate the information of Bamfield, the tee- 
timony on which the annalist of the commonwealth 
principally relies. ^* Àt this time/* says the bishop, 
'' the Independents, fearing the extremity to which 
the king was drìven might force him to consent to 
any thing npon which a settlement might follow, he- 
Ioo)l themselves to strange methods to obstruct it ; 
they therefore gare some hopes that they wonld he 
wilung to dispense with the imposing of the cove- 
nant, and consent to a toleration of episcopacy and 
tiie liturgy, providing they might be satiefied in other 
points."* 

Whatever may bave been the *^ stranie methods" 
which Cromweu and bis partisans employed, there 
Ì8 no doubt that their arts were attended with sue* 
cess. Lord Lauderdale, indeed, wrote from London 
▼ery eamestly, with the riew of undeceiving bis 
mafesty, and of assuring him that he possessed the 
inost perfect knowlédge that the designs of those 
persona had no other object but the destruction òf 
the monarchy and the min of the royal family. This, 
adda Dr. Bumet, he continued *^to represent, by 
many lettera, both to the king and to those about 
him ; yet bis majesty was mnch wrooght upon to 
gire credit to those offers of the secretaries, which 
made him the less apprehensive of hazard." But 
may not the conduct of Charles on this occasion, 
which has hitherto appeared so unacconatablcybe in 
some measure explained by a reference to the pian 
which was adopted by bis enemies to mislead him % 
Hudson was deservedly a favourite in the royal 
hottsehold, and possessed of no small influence in the 
king's most secret councils ; whence we can easily 
imderstand, that if CromweU deceived him, and could 
convert bis zéal for the cause of bis master into an 

*BunMl,p.M;. 



initfiimeiit of fraud, the friendB of the mùnxreìtff 
dorìng the treaty of Newcastle, must in vaia hate 
lirged the stron^st reasona for compliance with the 
demanda of parhament. 

It belonga not to the biogfapher of Cromwell to 
state the terms of tbat nnfortonate stipnhition whìch 
proTided for the delivery of Charles mto the hands 
of the Eagliah commiaaionem* It ia enongh to men* 
tion, that the fejection of their propositiona, and the 
fiimnesa which he displayed in refuaing to give hia 
aimction to their religious model, had ao mttch in^ 
eensed the majority of the Preaby terìana againat the 
monarch, that the Independenta had no immediate 
cause to apprehend a union of their interesta. The 
atmggle henceforth is, therefore, not between the 
power of the crown and that of the people, but be« 
tween the two parties into which the popular leadeM 
had formed themselves during the progress of the 
war. In this contest we shall behola Cromwell act* 
ing a distinguished part, treading under foot the veiy 
anthority for which ne had fought in the field ; usiag 
aa tools the ablest men of the age ; and inducing the 
fnenda of liberty to strain their utmost exertipns for 
the estaUishment of a Inilitary despotism, undei' 
Which the law of the aword superseded for a time 
the ezercise of every other code, in the adminiatra- 
tion of {Hiblic affairs. 

In taking a retroapect of the eventa which have 
marked the coarse of the four preceding years, it 
will be acknowledged that for the issue of the war, 
so favourable to their interests, the parUament were 
gteatly indebted to the courage and military talent 
of Oliver Cromwell. Daring the earlier campaignaf 
the victories gained by their arms were merely 
nominai, and were therefore usually followed by a 
depression of their afl&ifs ; nor Was it until the cup- 
tain of the Huntingdonshire cavabry roae to the rank 
of a field ofBcer mai thè aoldiera of the comnaK>n' 
wealth could meet on equal terms the high-spiriied 

YoL. 1.— R 
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Iroops vdiich foUowed the standard of the king. Ai 
Marston'iDOor the reputation of Cromwell eclipsed 
thatof erery other commander who shared with him 
the dangers of a doul^fol and very perilous engage- 
ment; while of the victory of Naseby, if Fairfax 
was entitled to the first place in the triumph, the 
trae judge of professional merit will bestow the 
loudest enoomiam upon the achievements of his 
lieutenant-general. 

But a condition of things much more decisive of 
hb character rose out of his own success. The 
king was thereby reduced sufficiently low to encour- 
age the hope that the future govemment of the 
country might he established on a safe foundation, 
equally favourable to the just rights of the crown 
and to the liberties of the people. But such a com- 
promise, which in ali circumstances must be attended 
with great difficulty, was in this case opposed as 
well by the divided interests of the popular leaders 
as by the feeling of superiority which swelled in 
the hearts of the military victors, Who no w thought 
themselves entitled to give the law to the beaten 
lo^ralists. There were, in fact, three parties who 
clatmed the right of bein? heard in the final settle- 
ment of affaire ; and it unfortunately happened, that 
on whatever prìnciple the arrangement should take 
place, one of the three bodies must be sacrificed to 
seeure the union of the remaining two. A trtjaty 
between the kin^ and the Presbyterians necessarily 
involved the politicai downfall of the Independents ; 
while an agreement between the crown and the lat- 
ter class of religionists must infallibly bave led to 
the ecclesiastica! discomfiture of their opponents, the 
adherents of the Covenant and of the Westminster 
Assembly. In short, it is more easy to describe the 
embarrasament in which the king, the parliament, 
and the army, were placed by the conclusion of the 
war, than to suggest an expedient by which they 
Dùght hai^ aSccommodated their differences, aira 
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lecured the peace of the nation. ' An hone«t patri- 
otism would, na doubt, bave accomplished much on 
both Bides ; but, unhappily for the reputation of the 
principal characters engaged ip that momentous con- 
flìct, the evil spirit of private ambition, rìralry, and 
personal dislike, had urrìversally mixed itself with 
the sullen temper engendered by a false religibn, as 
well as with that desire for retribution and reprisstl 
which a long course of hostilities could not fail to 
create in the national mind. We are now about to 
see in what manner Gromwell conducted himself 
amid the dangers and perplexities of bis new posi- 
tion ; and to determine whether bis tactics in parlia* 
ment and in the council were not equal to those 
which he displayed in choosing bis ground, and fix- 
ing the moment of attack, in the preseiice of an 
armed enemy. 



CHAPTERV. 



F^om tìu Arriod of the Kme at Holdenby fiotue, to the Period </ 
A» Flight Jnm Hamfton Court, 

The parliament had no sooner obtained possession 
of bis majesty's person, than they resolvea to dimin- 
iBh the numbers of the army, and to remove from 
the exercise of a dangerous power the more ambi- 
tions of tbe general officerà. At the period in qaes- 
tion, the majority of tbe influential members in both 
Houses were of the Presbyterian persuasion, and 
consequently beatile to Gromwell and bis Independ- 
ents ; for which reason, the latter resolved to em- 
ploy the influence which they had acquired front 
their loiìg service in the field, to prevent the accom- 
plishment of a pupose so obviously calcfilated to 



endanger botti their interMts and tbeir penonal 

ufety. 

Their bold and sagacious leader divided his time 
between the camp and the House of Gommons, con- 
cealing, with his usuai dezterìty, the pian by which 
he had determined to oppose the power of the one 
to the pretensions of the other. It was only front 
bints which he sometimes dropped in eonrersation, 
that his most intimate friends cou]d coii|ecture what 
was passing in his mind ; and in reference to his 
yiews at the interesting crisis which was produced 
by the surrender of the king into the banda of the 
parliamentary commissionerà, Ludlow communi» 
^ates the foUowing characteristic notice : '* Walk«- 
ing one day with Lieutenant-ffeneral Gromwell in 
Bir Robert Cotton's garden, ne inveighed bitterly 
against them Tthe Gommons), saying, in a familiar 
way to me, ' ir thy father were ulve, he would let 
some of them héar wliat they deserved ;* adding fìir- 
ther, * that it was a miserable thing to serve a par* 
lìament to whom, let a man he never so faithfm, if 
one pragmatical fellow rise up and asperse him, ho 
shall never wipe it off. Wbereas,* said he, ' when 
one serves under a general, he may do as much ser- 
vice, and yet he free from ali envy and blame.' Thia 
text, together with the comment which his after-ac-* 
tions pot upon it, hath since persuaded me that he had 
already conceived the design of destroying the civil 
authority, and setting up of himself : and that he 
took that opportunily to feel my pulse, whether I 
were a fit instrument to he employed by him to 
those ends. But having replied to his discourse, 
that we ought to perform the duty of our stations, 
and trust Qoà with our honour, power, and ali that is 
dear to us, not permitting any such considerations to 
discourage us from the prosecution of our duty, I never 
hMurd any thing more firom him upon that point.^ 

* Li|dlow*0 BfMiioUfl, voi. L M87. 
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in condacting the intrìgaes by meaiu of whieh 
the army was finally turned against the parUamentt 
Cromwell employed the subtle mind of Ireton, his 
son-in-law, and commissary-general. Fairfax, in- 
deed, was stili commander-in-chief, and hence the 
officiai business of the different corps passed tfanough 
his hands, and bore the nominai impress of his sane- 
tion. But, in fact, as he himself acknowledges, the 
real power was vested in his lieutenant-general^ who 
used the name and authority of his superior officer 
to further the ends of his own ambition. ''From 
the time that the army declared their usurped author- 
ity at Triplow-heath, I iicver," says Sir Thomas, 
<* ^ve my free consent to any thing they did ; but 
being yet undischarged of my place, they set my 
name, in way of course, to ali their papera, whether 
I consented or not, and to such failings are ali an- 
thorities subject. Under parliamentary authority 
many injuries bave been done ; so bere hath a gen- 
eral's power been broken and crumbled into a level- 
ling faction. Yet this, I hope, ali impartial judges 
wifi inteipret as force and ravishment of a good 
name, ratner than avoluntary consent, which might 
make me equally criminal with the faction."* 

The measures contemplated by parliament were 
to draft part of the army for the reduction of Ireland, 
and to place the remainder on a new footing, under 
the direction of officers attached to their politicid 
principles. The death of Essex, it is true, deprived 
them of the chief means by which they had hoped 
to reahze their scheme, and, at the same time, gave 
additional strength to the cause of the Independents. 
Stili their resolution to diminish the ranks of 
the battalions reserved for home-senrice continued 
unshaken ; and with this vie w they sent Cromwell 
and Ireton to Walden, the head-quarters of the gen* 
eralf charged with orders to sooth the minds of the 

•eiioit Mmnoriato; Sommf» Tnetm, toI. t. p. m^ 
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soldiers; to confinn their allegiance to the two 
Houses ; and to induce as manv as were wanted hn 
Ireland to engagé heartily in that expedition. It is 
well known thatthis miaaion waa not crowaed with 
success. The men, whose pay had not been regu- 
larly advanced, insisted upon a full discharge of ali 
arrears $ complained loudly of the ingratitiràe mani* 
fested by the parliament ; produced a ìoof list of 
grievances wluch reqqired redress; aod pointedout 
many abuses in the adminiatration of affair», the re- 
moval of which they would not suffer to he longer 
delayed. It has been said that the lieuteoant-gena^ 
ral and bis son-in-law increased the disaffection, 
and stimiUated the resentment of the troops. Con- 
trary to the trust reposed in them, it is asaerted, 
they very much hindered the service upon which 
they were sent ; not only by discountenancing those 
who were obedient and willing, but by givm^ en* 
couragement to the unwilling and disobedient ; de* 
claring that there had lately been much cruelty and 
injnstice in the proceedings of parliament against 
them. In further pursuance thereof, Commisaary* 
general Ireton drew up those papera and wrìtings 
which were then sent from the army, addreaaed aa 
well to the legislature as to thekingdom at large ; teli- 
inff the agitators, at the same time, that it waa law- 
fql for them to refuse to disband until they had re- 
ceived full satisfaction for their past services.* 

To carry on a^regular negotiation with their mas- 
ters at Westminster, the aoldiers elected two indi- 
viduals from every regiment to represent their 
wishes, and to advocate their cause. The officerà 
had formed a similar association ; and hence theae 
two bodies, who constituted a standing committee 
of management, or council of war, bore some re- 
semblance to the two Houses of parliament. The 

Bnndrjr Ebmoqh ìfy M %ior Robert Boptington 1^ layliìf down Uto 
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electhre members were orìginally ealled adjntaton 
or assistants, bot in a little time, either from igno- 
raoce or malig^nant wit, they were usually known by 
the name of Agitators. They assumed to them* 
selves the rìght of ^ving their opinion on ali public 
matterà ; of disputing the decisions of the govem* 
ment ; and of listening to auch terms as were prò* 
posed for the satisfaction of their brethren in the 
camp» as weU as for the future regulationof military 
affiùrs at home and abroad. lliey were, in short, 
a deliberative assembly with arme in their banda ; 
and accordingly, when their arguments failed to pro- 
duce the proper effect on either House, they stnick 
their tenta, or abandoned their quarters in the coun- 
try, and marched in order of battio to the doors of 
the parliament. 

It was at Nottingham, in the month of February, 
that the general first obeerved the practices of the 
agitators, when they met to frame a petition about 
their arrears. The thing, he allowed, seemed just ; 
bat not liking the way, he spoke with some officerà 
wfao were principally en^ged in it, and got it sup* 
pressed for the time. It is clear, however, that the 
mstigation upon which the army acted could not be 
subdued by the gentle measures recommended by 
Faìrfax. The flfenius of Oromwell, there is little 
doubt, animated the couocils of bis military breth- 
ren of ali classes ; and when the camp moved from 
Nottingham to Essez, the lord-general evcn felt 
himseli under the necessity of devising a pretext for 
a step so sudden and irregular. 

ETery candid' historian must regret, that for the 
important events which fall within the limits of this 
chapter we bave no- authority to àllege but snch as 
must be derived from annalists who were unfriendly 
to Cromwell. No advocate of bis fame has defined 
the part which he took in exciting the opposition of 
the army, or vindicated the motives from which such 
questionable conduct appears to have proceeded. 
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Vìewed, indeed, as a portion of the intricate game 
of ambitioji which he had undertaken to play, the 
ability which he manifested in thwarting the designa 
of the parliament cannot be too highly extolled. 
He knew that the leaders of that renowned conven- 
tion had resolved to put him down ; to strip him as 
far as they could of ali the influence which had at- 
tached to his name and character ; to subject him to 
a disqualification for ali n>ilitary employment ; and 
to brand him as an object of suspicion to ali lovers 
of their country. He had heard, top, that votes 
were carried in the House of Commons for redu« 
cing the greater part of the army under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and fOr prohibiting every officer above 
the rank of a colonel from serving in the diminìshed 
establishment which was to be retained. Tlie sanie 
restriction was applied to every individuai, whatever 
might have been his former rank, who refused to 
take the Solemn League and Covenant ; axid to ali 
whose consciences would not permit them to cpn- 
form to the Presbyterìan form of worship. In self- 
defence, therefore, he seems justified in protecting 
the interests pf his profession ; and if his ambitious 
views had no| comprehended the renewal of war, 
and the des^ction of a numerous body of his 
fellow-subjecfs, there are few who would not ap- 
prove the resolute pohcy which he had determined 
to pursue. '' 

No doubt appears to be entertained by any con- 
temporary writer, that Cromwell set in motion ali 
the iutrigues of the military, and at length directed 
the terror of their arms against his opponents at 
Westminster. He contrived, however, to cotfceal 
himself so artfully in the back-ground, and to em- 
ploy instrunients so well adapted to his purpose, that 
the work was completed before the unsuspecting 
general had allowed himself to imagine that his 
second in command gave any countenance to those 
frequent acts of insubordination which no disciplioo 
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coald now snpprass. At last, indeed, his eyes were 
opened ; and in the Short Memorìal wbicn he has 
bequeathed to posterity, he lamenta, in words wlùch* 
cannot be misunder8tood,that the success of his army 
in 1646 '' was soon clouded with abominable hypoc- 
lisy and deceit, eyen in those men who had been 
instrumentai in bringing the war to a conclusion. 
Here was the vertical point on which the arniy's 
reputation and honour trnued into a reproach and 
scandal. Here the power of the army I once had 
was usurped by the agitators, the foreninners of 
oonfusion and anarchy." 

As Cromwell had undertaken at once to direct 
the mutinous spiht of the army, and to hoodwink the 
Commons, he occasionaUy found himself beset with 
the most serious difficulties, arising from the im- 
petaosity of the one, and the suspicions of the other. 
When Sexby and his companions appeared at the 
door of the House with a petition, and a proposai 
was made that for their contumacy they snould be 
lòrthwith committed to the Tower, the lieutenant* 
general rose in his place and protested that, to his 
certain knowledge, the army was greatly misunder* 
•tood and calumniated. He assured the members, 
that the soldiers willingly put themselves into the 
hands of the national representatives, and would 
conform to any thing which parliament might be 
pleased to ordam. If the House of Commons com* 
manded them to disband, they would obey without 
a murmur, and pile up their arma at the door of that 
assembly. For himself, he entreat^ them to ac- 
cept the assurance of his entire submission and 
obedience. He besought. them, therefore, to bear in 
mind the long services and the pure and ehtire loy* 
alty of that meritorious body, and to do nothing re- 
tpecting them in anger, or under false and mistaken 
notions of resentment.* 

• Batter, p. 99 ; Warwlck, p. 130 ; Godwfn, ftìL U. p. 301 ; Clameoc 
Wallwr, p. SI. 
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This temporìzing policy compietela answered the 
purpose which Cromwell had in view. The House 
resolved to send him, Skippon, Fleetwood, and Ire- 
ton, to the head-quarters of the army, with a mes- 
sage to the soldiers, certifying them that an indem- 
nity would he passed to relieve ali military men from 
every charge on their conduct during the war ; that 
a 8um of money would be remitted for the payment of 
part of their arrears, and that the remainder woold be 
settled at no distant period. These concessions, 
however, proceeded on the understanding that the 
troops were to be disbanded ; a consummation which 
Oliver, Fleetwood, and Ireton were determined to 
prevent. With this view, the negotiations were 
protracted from the second of May till the twenty- 
first, when Cromwell appeared in the House, and 
made known the terms on which alone the soldiers 
would submit to lay down their arms. Parliament 
then began to see the necessity of pressing their 
measures without delay. Accordingly, on the 28th 
of the same month both Houses voted a declaration 
that the army should be reduced immediately, and 
appointed the Earl of Warwick, Lord Delaware, and 
Sir Gilbert Gerard to see their resolution carried 
into effect. 

Meantime the camp was removed from Saifron 
Walden to Bury St. Edmunds, where a general coun- 
cil of officers and agitators was soon afierward h'eld, 
with the intention of averting the measure recom- 
mended by parliament unti! sdì the grievances of the 
army should be redressed. A petition to Fairfax was 
drawn up under the auspices of Ireton, Rich, Okey; 
Robert Lilbume, and Harrison, remonstrating, in the 
first place, against the tyrannical proceedings of the 
two Houses, and then soliciting that he would order 
ali the regiments to come in from out-quarters, and 
make speedy preparations for a generai rendezvous 
of the whole army. During the delay thus created, 
a corps under Colonel Rainsborough reftised to 
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march to the seaskle, whence they were to he em» 
barked for Jersey ; and, at the sanie time, Comet 
Joyce, an officer m Cromwell's own regiment, pro- 
ceeded to Oxford with a hundred horsemen to secure 
the artillery and ammunition deposited in that gar- 
rìson, in order that, should the military council find 
it necessary to oppose the votes of parliament by 
force of arms, they might not be destitute of snìtabla 
Bapplies. 

It was impossible that Cromwell, whose inflaence 
amonff the soldiery was known to be very great, 
shoola npt incur suspicion ou the part of the two 
Houses. His name, it is true, had never once been 
mentioned in any of the petitions or remonstrances 
brought forward by the army ; while in conducting 
a debate on the expediency of coercìve measures, 
he was always the niost forward to condemn the 
nndutiful behaviour of the agitators, and to inflame 
the resentment of the Commons. Nay, if we may 
beUeve Clarendon, he was moved to the nighest pitch 
of grief and anger whenever any intelligence was 
received from the mutinous regiroents. He wept 
bitterly ; he lamented the misfortunes of his country ; 
and he advised the most violent measures for check- 
ingthe insubordination of the troops. At the same 
time he ealled heaven and earth to witness that his 
devoted attachment to the parUament had rendered 
him so odious in the army, that his life, while among 
them, was in the utmost danger. 

But Information in the meanwhile reached the 
parliamentary leaders, that the lieutenant-general 
was acting a doublé part; for that the agitators, 
whose turbulence seemed to create in his breast so 
much anguish and dismay, were in reality bis own 
creatures, and accustomed to act on his suggestion 
and authority. It is doubtful whether his enemies 
in the House upbraided him with his perfidy, and 
thereby gave him an oppprtunity to defend his con* 
doct ; but it is clear that Hollis and his party had 
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"cooie to the resoltition of exposing bis treachery fO 
the view of the nation, and even of sending him to 
the Tower. Cromwell, whose vigilance and saga- 
city could never he deceived, got notice of this hos- 
tile determination in time to evade it. He imme- 
diately left London for the army ; by whom he was 
received with the loudest acciaro ations, and instantly 
invested with the supreme command, both of Fair-» 
fax, and of ali the orders of men who professed to 
serve nnder him. 

Some degree of obscnrity, it must he acknow* 
iedged, continues to bang ovéF the incident which 
gave occasion to this open defiance of the parlia- 
ment. Burnet, on the authority of Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, relates the foUowing anecdote, which^ * 
it is possible, may bave been the occasion of this 
memorable breach between the civil and military 
power. " When the House of Commons and the 
army were a quarrelling, at the meeting of the offi- 
cers it was proposed to purge the army better, that 
they might know whom to depend on. Cromwell^ 
npon that, said that he was sure of the army ; but 
tnere was another body that had more need of pur- 
gìng, namingthe House of Commons, and he thought 
the army only could do that. Two officers, who 
were present, brought sua account of this to Grim- 
stone, who carried them with him to the lobby of 
the House of Commons: they being resolved to 
justify it to the House. There was another debate 
then on foot, but Grimstone diverted it, and said he 
had a matter of privilege of the highest sort to lay 
before them, it was about the being and freedom of 
the House. So he charged Cromwell with the de- 
sign of putting a force upon the House. He had bis 
witnesses at the door, and desired that they might 
be examined. They were brought to the bar, and 
justified ali they had said to him, and gave a fìiU 
relation of ali that had passed at their meetinss. 
If^en they withdrew, Cromwell feU down on m 
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knees, and tùòàe a solemn prayer to God, attestine 
Ida mnocence, and hìs zeal for the service of the 
House ; he aubmitted hìmself to the providence of 
God, who had thought fit to exercise nim with céU 
urnny and slander; hot he sobmitted his cause to 
him^ This he did with gn^eat vehemence and many 
tea». After thia strange and bold preamble, he 
made so long a speech, justìfying both hìmself aiki 
the rest of the officerà, except a few that seemed 
inclined to return back to E^pt, that he wearìed 
oat the House, and wrought so much on his party, 
that what the witnesses had said was so little he- 
lieved, that, had it been moved, Grimstone thoughl 
both himself and they would bave been sent to the 
Tower. But whether their guilt made them modest, 
or that they had no mind to bave the matter mach 
talked of, they let it fall ; and there was no strength 
on the other side to carry it further. To compete 
the scene, as soon as ever Cromwell got out of the 
House, he resolved to trust himself no more among 
them ; but went to the army, and in a few days he 
brooght them up and foreed a great many from the 
House."* 

Whatever truth there may be fai the above state- 
ment^ no doubt can be entertained as to the views of 
the agitators, and the existence of such a crisis as 
con^wlled Cromwell to throw himself upon the army. 
Àpprehensive, at the same tinte, lest the parlhiment 
8lu>ukl enter into treaty with the king before their 
designs were ripe for execution, they resolved to 
' seize his majesty's pnerson, and detain him in the 
neighbourhood of their camp, until he should flnally 
determine on what ground to make an agreement 
with his people. For this purpose, on the Ist of 
Junei they despatched Mr. Joyce, the subaltern 
already mentioned, wi^ a numerous body of borse 
to Holdenby House, under orders to make the kmg 
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hiB prìsonér, and io conrey hìm to the head-qaarten 
of the general. Charles, finding ali reaistance vain, 
and observing that the guarda appoìnted by the par* 
liament had joined with the troopers under Cornet 
Jo^ce, consented at length to accompany bis new 
guides wbithersoever they mìght bave instructions 
tp conduct him. He was carried the firat day ae 
far as Hinchinbrooke House, and subsequently to 
Newmarket, in the neighbourhood of which the 
army was encamped. 

The agitators hesitated not to acknowledge that 
this measure originated in theìr council; bui the 
general belìef attributed it to the artifice of the lieu- 
tenant-general» who carne down to thi^ army the 
same day that bis majesty arrived. Fairfax was 
entirely ignorant of the step now mentioned, as well 
as of the purpose for which it had been adopted. 
The foUowing moming he attended on bis majestyy 
and endeavoured to persuade him to ^o back to Hol- 
denby House ; promising to supply him with such a 
military force as would render impracticable ali sim- 
ilar attempts on his personal security. . The king 
declined to return ; and spoke something about hia 
interest in the army, which showed that certain pro- 
posals must bave been made to him, before his re- 
merai from the parliamentary commissioners. The 
genersd iramediately summoned a council of war to 
proceed against Joyce, according to martial law, for 
this high offence and breach of duty . " But the offi- 
cerà/' he adds, '* whether for fear of the distempered 
aoldier^i or rather, as I suspected, from a secret 
allowanee of what was done, made ali my endeavoura 
in this ineffectual."* 

Huntington, the major of Gromwell's own regi- 
ment, gives an account of this transaction, which 
léaves no doubt that it orìginated entirely in the 
profound artifice of the lieutenant-general. In aUu- 



Sion to the intrigues practised ai Trìplow Heath, he 
Temarks, " for the effecting of their further purposes, 
adyice was given by Cromwell and by Commissary- 
general Ireton, to remove the king's person from 
Holdenby, or to secure him there by other guards 
than those appointed by the commissioners of par- 
liament ; which was thought most fit to be caìried 
on by the private soldlery of the army, and promoted 
by the agitatore of each regiment, whose first busi- 
ness was to secure the garrìson of Oxford, with the 
gnns and ammunition there ; from thence to march 
to Holdenby in prosecution of the former advice, 
which was accordingly acted by Comet Joyce, who, 
when he had done the business, sent a letter to the 
general then at Keinton, acquainting bis excellency 
that the king was on bis march to Newmarket. The 
general, bemg troubled thereat, told Commissary- 
general Ireton that he did not like it, demanding 
withal who gave those orders. He replied, * that he 
gave orders only for securìng the king there, and 
not for taking him away from thence.' Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell coming then from London, said, 
'if this had not been done, the king would bave been 
fetched away by order of parliament.' The same 
day Comet Joyce being told that the general was 
displeased with him for bringing the king from Hol- 
denby, he answered, * that Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well gave him orders at London, to do what he had 
done both there and at Oxford.' "• 

A similar statement was made on the authority 
of Joyce, who complains, that for allowing certain 
facts to transpire, he was miserably persecuted by 
the lord protector.f Hollis insists that the pian was 
arranged on the 30th of May, in a meeting held at^ 
Cromweirs house in London ; and that the comet 
actually received bis orders there, to seize the king 
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and conduct him to the army.* General Lndlow, 
"] who probably was better acquainted than any other 
{ with the motives which influenced the military conn- 
' cil at Triplo w, tells us, that the agitatore of the army, 
sensible of their condition, and knowing that they 
must fall under the mercy of the parlianient, unless, 
by prosecuting what they had begun, they could 
secure themselves from their power; and fearinff 
that those who had shown themselves so forwaoa 
to dose with the king, out of principle, upon any 
terms, wouid now, for their own preservation, re- 
ceive him withoat any, that they might the better 
aubdue the army, and reduce them to obedience by 
force — ^resolved to take bis majesty out of the hands 
of the parliamentary coromissioners. 

There can he no doubt that the reasons now stated 
were mainly influential in recommending to the par* 
tisans of Cromwell the exploit performed by Comet 
Joyce at Holdenby. But as Oliver is said to have 
denied ali knowledge of the design, and to have him- 
self declared that he did not issue any order to that 
effect to the subaltem who accomplished it, certain 
advocates for the purity of bis reputation have used 
a number of ingenious arguments to prove that the 
seizure of the royal person did not originate with 
the meptiber for Cambridge. The author of the vdl- 
ume 'entitled '* Oliver Cromwell and bis Times,'* 
produces several considerations to prevail upon his 
readers " to hesitate in believing that the lieutenant- 
seneral was actually concemed in the king's removal 
from Holdenby." He concludes, however, by ac- 
knowledging, that it does seem probable that Crom- 
well both knew that the measure was contemplated, 
jand so faV countenanced it as to take no steps to 
prevent what he trusted to the violence of its plukr 
ners to execute in their own time.* 
The army, now under the direction of that master- 
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miiid, who thoQ^ht nothing was done whìle there 
remained, any thing to be achieved, drew nearer to 
the metropolis in order to frìghten the parliament 
into compliance with their wishes. They adopted 
the bold expedient of accusing of high treason eleven 
meiDbers belonging to the Lower House ; who, being 
Presb3rterians, dreaded the resentment of the oppo- 
site factioD to snch a degree, that they vacated their 
seats, and sought safet^ in a temporary eoncealment. 
They next demanded that the militia of London 
shouid be replaced in the hands of those who had 
ezercised the command during the war ; depriving 
thereby of a powerful source of influence their po- 
liticai opponents in the House of Commons, who 
had recently invested some of their own creatures 
with the charge of the civic battalions. This con- 
cession, howeyer, so much enraged the inhabitants 
of the city, that they crowded round the doors of 
the parliament, and, by shouts and menaces of the 
roost alarming nature, compelled the Commons to 
reseind their rote. Their hatred of the army, at the 
same moment, renewed their feeling of compassion 
towardfi the king; and under the impulse of this 
ffeneroos emotion, they insisted upon a resolutioB 
being passed, that the king shouid come forthwith 
to iBndon, and be invited thither with honour, fre6- 
dom, and safety. 

The tendency of such an occurrence was too ob- 
vious to escape the penetratìon of the military lead- 
ers. • Under pretence of freeing the parliament from 
restraint, th^y advanced to Hounslow Heath, where 
they were met by the two speakers, Manchester and 
Lenthall, attended by eight.peers, and about sixty 
comm<Hiers, who unanimously declared that they 
carne to the army for protection. Orders were im- 
mediately given to lead the troops into the capital ; 
whither they escorted the fugitive members of the 
two Houses, and restored them to the exercise of 
their wonted autfaority. The eitiieBS, among whom 
S2 
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the Presbytarian party had great infiuence» endeav- 
oured to oppose the entrance of those military um- 
pires. An attempt was made to repair the fortifica- 
tions, and even to take the field at the head of the 
militia. Waller and Massey were invited to assume 
the comnoiand of this tumultuary force against the 
veterans under Fairfax and Crom well ; but the rapid 
approach of the latter quelled the courage of the 
civilians, and disposed them to submit to the mode- 
rate terms which were held forth by their invaders. 
By a vote of both Houses the general was made 
Constable of the Tower of London ; and this was 
immediately foUowed by a resolution for a day of 
thanksgiving, that parliament was restored to ita 
honour and frcedom with so little efiusion of blood. 
The submission of the city, and the consequent tri- 
umph of the Independents, took place on the 6th of 
August, 1647. 

During the greater part of the months of June and 
July, the king had accompanied the motions of the 
army ; occupying in the neighbourhood of their can- 
ionments such houses as were fit for bis residence. 
At this period began that rivalry of attention to bis 
majesty, on the part of the two great factions who 
were struggling for asceiìdencjr in the nation, which 
led him to hesitate so long which of their ofiers he 
should accept, that he finsdly lost the good opinion 
and support of both. The conduci of Cromwell, 
at this juncture, was liberal and considerate. He 
f^ranted permission to the king's friends to visit him 
in private ; allowed the royal chaplains to resumé 
their professional duties in the household ; and for* 
bade sdì restraint but such as might be thoug:ht ne* 
cessary to prevent the sudden departure of Ms cap* ^ 
tive. On the Ist of July bis majesty was indulged 
so far as.to bave leave to spend a day or two. at the / 
caslle of Windsor ; and wherever he went» care was ,. 
ta^en that preparations should be made for bis re- 
ception, not inferior to what had been cuatomary in 
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% ToyBl progress. Ciomwell eren procnred far the 
king the plearare of an intenriew with his younger 
children, who were stili in the hands of the jparlia- 
ment. This meeting took place on the 15th of July ; 
and the princes were further allowed to pass a short 
time with their ro3ral parent at Caversham, a seat 
belongìng to Lord Craven. The people flocked in 
great numhers to see them, and strewed the way 
with branches and flowers. 

The king and parliament being both subdued to 
the interests of the Independents, the thoughts of 
Cromwell and Ireton were now seriously tumed to 
the important task of placing the affairs of the king- 
dom on a permanent basis. The higher and more 
infiuential of the military officers were disposed to 
adopt the same views ; and hence proposals were 
drawn np in the name of the army, and presented to 
Charles for his consideration. The substance of 
these articles respected, in the first place, certain 
improvements in the constitution of parliament, the 
election of members, and the perìod of sitting. Sec- 
ondly, it was provided that the military power by 
sea and land shonld he for the next ten years at the 
disposai of parliament ; the king not to interfere witii 
the appointment of officers during that perìod, nor 
afterward, without the consent of the legislature. 
No person who had carrìed arms against the parlia- 
ment was to hold any place in the public service for 
fiye years, nor to he a member of either House untU 
after the lapse of the same space of time. The 
great officers of state were to he for the next ten 
years in the nomination of parliament, who after- 
ward were to name three candidates, of whom the 
king was to select one. Peers who had been made 
since the removal of the great seal in 1643, were 
not to sit in parliament without the consent of both 
Hoiises. Ali grants under the king^s great seal since 
that time were to he pronounced yoid; while ali 
deads beanng the impresa of that used by the par» 



lìament weie to be deelftred yalid. Ali coereiv# 
power in bishops and other eoclesiastical officerà, 
extending to ci vii penalties, was to be taken away* 
The use of the liturgy was not to be enjoined ; nor, 
on the other band, the taking of the Coyenant to be 
enfòrced. Further* the king, queen, and royal issue 
were to be restored to safety, honour, and freedom, 
without diminution of their rights, or limitation to 
the exercise of regal power, beyond what is contained 
in the above particulars. FinaUy, a number of state 
delinquents, not ezceeding five, were to be excepted 
from the benefit of whatever indemnity might be 
granted by parliament, in behalf of those who had 
senred in the camp or council of the monarch. 

Cromwell appeared very desirous for a speedy 
agreement with the king, insomuch, says Sir John 
Berkeley, that " he sometimes complained of his son 
Ireton's slowness in perfecting the proposals, and 
his unwillingness to come up to his majesty's sanse: 
at other times, he would wish that Sir John would 
Rct more frankly, and not tie himself by narrow 
principles. " But Charles was staggered by the three 
articles which provided for the punishment of his 
friends, their incapacity to serve in parliament, and 
the omission of ali legai support for the episcopal 
church. In allusion to the fate of Strafford, he de- 
clared that no man should suffer for his sake ; and 
concladed an intervie w to which he had admitted the 
commissioners of the army, by assuring them that 
he could not accept their propposals, and, moreover, 
that their interests could not be longsupported with- 
out his co-operation. " You will fall to ruin if I do 
Bot sustain you." 

The negotiations thus carried on between the king 
and the prìncipal officerà alarmed the agitators, who 
imagined that Cromwell had resolved, by a com- 
pomise with Charles, to aggrandize himself, aod , 
leave them to their fate. At ali events, the lieuten- * 
8iit*general affected to consider himself in dangeri 
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mA aetnally reqnested that Beitelev and ABhirani- 
ham, the agenta of ìris majesty, woQid not repair so 
freqnently and with so little disguise to his quarters. 
He atìll, indeed, declared his undiminished anziety 
for an adjnstment of ali differences ; imprecating on 
Idmself and his posterity the yengeance of heaven, 
if he weie not sincere in his endeavours to seiire* 
the fcing in that narticular; but at the sanie time, he 
did not conceal his apprehensions in regard to the 
incoostancy of the army. 

It has been usuai to charge Cromwell With insin- 
cerity in relation to the progress and failure of this 
negotiation. Ludlow declares his belief, that Ireton 
never had any intention to dose with the king, but 
only to lay his party asleep while they were con- 
testing with the Presbyterians in parliament. The 
opinion of contemporary writers coincides for the 
most part with that of the author now named, in re- 
gaid both to the commissary «general and his father- 
m-law ; and yet none of them has supplied evidence 
sofficient to justify an inference so extremely linfa- 
▼ourable to the candour of Oliver. It is, therefore, 
BOt improbable that he was in eamest, and was eren 
desìrous to dispose of his influence to the king, for 
a certain degree of wealth and rank to be conferred 
upon himself and family. There is a story told by 
the author of the Memoirs of Lord Broghii, on the 
authority of that nobleman, which has been thought 
to throw some light on the motives of Cromwell in 
ihe latter stage of this'transactioip. His lordship is 
aaid to bave entered into conversation with the heu- 
tenant-general upon the subject of the king's execu- 
tion, when the latter remarked, that if Charles had 
followed his own mind, and had had trusty servants 
^ut him, he had fooled both the parliament and 
the army ; a^ding, *' we had once had an inclination 
to come to terms with him, but something that hap- 
pened dre w us off from it/' ** The reason of an in- 
dinatìon to come to terms with him was, we found 
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the Seots and PreBbyterians began to he mote ptm-' \ 
erM than we, and were strennoualy endeavoiirin^ 
to strike up an agreement with the king, and leave 
US in the lurch ; wherefore we thonght to prevent 
them by oifering more reasonable conditions. But 
while we were busied Vith these thonghts, there 
carne a letter to us from one of our spies, who was 
of the king's bedchamber, acqaainting ns that our 
final doom was decreed that day : whèt it was he 
conld not teli, but a letter was gone to the qneen 
with the contenta of it, which letter was sewed np 
in the skirt of a saddle, and the bearer of it would 
come with the saddle upon bis head about ten o'clock 
the foUowing night, to the Blue Boar Inn in Holbora, 
where he was to take borse for Dover. The mes- 
senger knew nothing of the letter in ttie saddle, but 
some one in Dover did. We were then at Windsor ; 
and immediately upon the reóeipt of the letter from 
our spy, Ireton and I resolved to take a trusty fellow 
with US, and in troopers' habits to go to the inn ; 
which accordingly we did, and set our man at the 
gate of the inn to watch. The gate was shut, but 
the wicket was open, and our man stood to give hb 
notice when any one carne with a saddle on bis head. 
Ireton and I sat in a box near the wicket and called 
for a can of beer, and then another, drinking in that 
disguise till ten o'clock, when our sentinel gaVe us 
notice that the man with the saddle was come. Upon 
which we immediately rose ; and when the man was 
leading out bis èorse saddled, we came up to hìm 
with our swords drawn, and told him we were to 
search ali who went in and out there ; but as he 
looked like an honest fellow, we would only search 
bis saddle : which we did, and found the letter we 
looked for. On openingit, we read the contenta, in 
which the king acquainted the que^n that he was 
now courted by both the factions, the Scots, Pres- 
by terians, and the army ; that which of them bid 
f airest for him shottld have him ; that he thought he 
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eooid dose sòoner vrith the Scots than the other. 
Upon which we speeded to Windsor, and finding we 
w^e not like to have any tolerable terms from the 
king, we immediately resolved to ruin him." 

There is much appearaoce of truth in this narra- 
tire, because the statement of Cromwell agrees 
with ayarìety of other facts which have been brought 
to light in the course of the negotiation. It is cer- 
tain that both parties courted the king; and, more- 
erer, that they respectively enlarged their terms of 
agreement, in proportion as each suspected that the 
other was gaining ground. Charles balanced their 
offers with a steady hand, resolved that the faction 
which bìd fairest for him should have him ; but not 
having much coniidence in the sincerity of either, 
he hesitated too long, and was at length rejected by 
both. 

It is not a little remarkable that ìt was at Wind* 
sor, to which place Cromwell and Ireton are said 
to have retumed after making the discovery at the 
Bhie Boar Inn, that these leaders first consented to 
a propoeal for putting the king to death. Charles, 
in the mean time had retired from Hampton Court, 
and Bought an asylum in the Isle of Wight ; a step 
which the mifortunate monarch was induced to take, 
fai consequence of certain insinuations that his life 
was threatened* by a violent faction in the army. 

There had recently sprung up in the ranks a class 
of poUtical fanatica, who declaimed against aQ dis- 
tinctions in society, except such as rested on men* 
tal endowments or spiritual gifts, and who, from the 
objects they professed to have in view, were de- 
nominated levellers. This mischievous sect had 
formed an alliance with the agitatore, and therebv 
acqnired so much influence among the common sol- 
diers as to place on a very insecure footing the 
authority of the regimental officerà, and even of the 
lieotenant-general himself. Animated by a bitter 
hateed iowacds kings, nobles» and aU the prìvileged 
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classes, they vìewed with great suspicion the i&ler* 
cóufse which subsisted between Cromwell and 3ié 
royal quarters ; and they are rejNresented to have 
yielded so far on one occasion to their resentment 
as to meditate the death of that commander, as aa 
apostate from the principles of liberty. It may 
therefore be regarded as not altogether improbable 
that, in a fit of intemperate zeal, they, in like man* 
ner, used threatening langnaffe in reference to the 
person of the monarch ; and hence that Cromwell 
nad some preteitt for conveying to him the infor* 
mation which has been supposed to hasten his final 
resoiution. But when, on the other band, we con^ 
sider with how much ease he suppressed the turba* 
lence of the leveUers, when he saw it necessary to 
recali them to a senso of military duty, we shàU 
find it difficult to believe that, if no other reason 
had intervened to break off the treaty with the kin^, 
he wotild have been deterred from his purpose by 
the murmurs of a few entbusiastical soldiers. 

That Cromwell wrote to the ofiicer in command 
at Hampton Court, is manìfest from what transpired 
during the examination of the latter at the bar 
of the House of Com mons. Addressing the speaker, 
Colonel Whaley says, *'you demand of me yrhaX 
that lettor was that I showed the king the day he 
went away. The letter I shall show >[ou ; but, with 
your leave, I shall first acqnaint you with the author, 
and the ground of my showing it to the king. The 
author is Lieutenant-general Cromwell ; the ground 
of my showing it was this ; the letter intimates 
some murderous design, or at least some fear of it, 
against his majesty. When I read the letter, I was 
much astonished, abhorring that such a thingshoidd 
be done, or so much as thought of by any that bear 
the namé of Christians. When I had shown the 
letter to his majesty, I told him I was sent to safe* 
guard him, and not to murther him ; I wished him to 
beconfident no such thing should bedone^ I wouìd 
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fini die at bis feet in his defence ; and therefore I 
showed it to him that he might be assured, thougfa 
menacing speeches carne frequenti^ to his ear, our 
general officerà abhonred so bloe'y and so vìllan- 
oua an act.'' 

It has been supposed that the flight of Charles 
irritated the levellers, and drove them to the very 
brink of insonection. Fanrfaz gave orders that a 
remonstrance should be prepared, to refnte the ed- 
ummes wbich were directed againat the prìncipal 
commanders, and explain tho motires upon which 
their conduct had proceeded. On the 15th of No- 
▼ember, four dava after Charles had disappeared^ 
the general and Cromwell went down to the 
anny, in order to read that paper at the head of 
every regiment. In two corps, which had joined the 
camp without perroission, the majority of the men 
were eztremely disaffected ; hearing òn their hats 
a ihotto expressire of their desires, " The people*s 
freedom, and the soldier's right.'^ One of the bat-- 
talions yielded to reason, and removed the emblem 
of insuliordination from their capa ; but as the other 
seemed determined to set at defiance the power 
of discipline, Cromwell sprang into the ranks and 
seized the most active of tne ringleaders. A coarta 
martial, which was immediately held, condemned 
several of them to be shot ; and the sentence was 
forthwith execnted upon one individuai, whose fate, 
as in a former case, was determined by casting lots. 

Subordination being restored, Cromwell reUimed 
tohis duty in parliament, where, on the 19th of No* 
veraber, ne gave " an account of the proceedings 
at the late rendezrous, and how, by God's great 
mercy, and the endeavours of his exceUency and 
officerà, the army was in a very good condition." 
The House ordered to give Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell thanks for his good services. A short 
time after, a solemn fast was kept by the general 
and ìàs staff. *^The duties of the day were per-' 
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formed by divers of tke officers, among whom tliere 
was a sweet harmony. . The 'Lieutenant-g^eneral, 
Commissary-general Ireton, Colonel Tichburne, 
Colonel Hewson, Mr. Peters, and other officerà 
prayed rery fervently and pathetically. This con- 
tinued from nine in the morning till seven at ni^ht." 
Whatever share Cromwell may bave had in tfae 
departure of the king from Hampton Court, it is 
manifest that bis majesty did not conceive that tbeir 
negotiation for a settlement of public aifairs. was to 
be tbereby entirely concluded. Onthe contrary, he 
despatched Sir John Berkeley from the Isle oi Wig^ht 
with letters to the principal officerà, entreating them 
to further bis views for a speedy accommodation. 
Hammond had sent bis chaplain on a similar mes- 
sage, conjuring the military chiefs, by their efigag-e- 
ments, their honour, and conscience, to rernove 
every obstacle out of the way, and not to yield to 
the fantastic giddiness of the agitators. About aa 
hour after bis arrivai at Windsor, Sir John went 
to the general's quarters, where he found the officers 
of the army assembled ; and being admitted, deliv- 
ered bis letters to Fairfax, who immediately re- 
quested him to withdraw. After he had attended 
about half an hour, he was called in again, and told 
by the general, with some severity in bis face, that 
they were the parliament's army, and therefore 
could say nothingto the king's motion about peace, 
but must refer those matterà, and the king's letters, 
( to their consideration. Then Berkeley looked upon 
Cromwell, Ireton, and the rest of his acquaint^ 
ance, who saluted him very coldly, sbowing him 
Hammond's letter to them, and smiling with disdaia 
upon it.* 

Berlieley proceeds to relate, that being thus dis- 
appointed, he went to hislodgings in a state of great 
uneasi' less, and remained there till to waids evening, 
when i ,e sent out bis servautto fod, if possible, any 

* Beiteley'* M MBDin. JtoftftoloE. 
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(me of bis military acquaintances. He fortnnately 

met with one (supposed to be General Watson), 

who told him to inform his master tfaat he would 

meet him at midnight in a dose behind the Garter 

Inn. At the time and place appointed they met, 

wben the pfficer acquainted him m general that he 

had no good news to communicate ; and then, de- 

scending to particulars, said, " You know that I and 

my friends engaged ourselves to you ; that we were 

zealous for an agreement, and ir the rest were not 

so, we were abnsed. That since the tumults in 

the anny, we did mistrust Cromwell and Ireton, 

whereof I informed you. I come now to teli you 

that we mistrust neither, and that we are resolved, 

notwithstanding our engagement, to destroy the 

king and his posterity, to which Ireton has made 

two propositions this afternoon : one, that you should 

be sent prisoner to London ; the other, that none 

speak with you upon pain of death, and I now haz- 

ard my life by doing it. The way designed to ruin 

the king is to send eigìit hundred of the most dis- 

a£fected in the army to secure his person, and then to 

brìng him to trial ; and I dare think no further. This 

will be done in ten days, and therefore if the king 

can escape let him dp it as he loves his life." Sir 

John then asked the/reason of this change, since 

the king had done aÙ things in compliance with the 

army, and that the officers were become superior 

since the last rendezvons. He replied, that he 

could not certainly teli ; but conceived the ground 

to be, that though one of the mutineers was shot to 

death, eleven more made prisoners, and the rest in 

appearance overawed, yet they were so far from be- 

ing so indeed, that two-thirds of the army had since 

been with Cromwell and Ireton, to teli them, that 

though they were certain to perish in the enterprise, 

they would le ave nothing unattempted to bring the 

whole army to their sense ; and that if ali failed, 

they would make a division among the troops, and 
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Join with any who would assist them in the destmc- 
tionof those who should oppose them. Upon which, 
he added, Cromwell andlreton argued thus: If the 
army divide, the greater part will side with the 
Presbyterians, and will, in ali likelihood, prevaU to 
Olir ru5ì, by forcing us to make our applications to 
the king, wherein we shall rather beg than offer 
any assistance ; which if the king shall gìve, and 
afterward have the ^ood fortune to prevali, if he 
«hall then pardon>us, it will he ali. we can pretend, 
and more than we can certainly promise to our* 
selves ; thereupon concluding, that if they could not 
hring the army to their sense, it were best to com- 
ply with them, a schism being utterly destructive 
, to both.. In pursnance of this resolution, Cromwell 
> bent ali his thoughts to make bis peace with the 
party that was opposite to the king, acknowledg- 
ing, as he weU knew how to do on such occasions, 
that '* the glory of this world had so dazzled his 
eyes, that he could not discem clearly the great 
work that the Lord was doing." 

Sir John further informs us, that next moming 
he sent Colonel Cooke to Cromwell to let him 
know that he had lettera and instructions to him 
from the king; but the lieutenant-general retumed 
answer by the same messenger, that he could not 
see him, it being very dangerous to them both; 
bidding him be assured that he would serve the 
king as lon^ as he could do it without his own 
ruin, but desired that it might not be ezpected that 
he should perish for his sake.* 

Ludlow, who abridges the narrative now given, 
put little confidence in the promises of Cromwell 
and his son-in-law the commissary-general. On 
the contrary, he suggests, that having secured the 
city by an armed force, persuaded the king to te« 
fuse the propositions qf the parliament, subdued the 
levellers; and, by remóving his majesty, fireed them* 

* tadlpw, Tol. i. p. 999. 
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adres from his importanity, they bad resolved to 
rid théir hands of nim altogether. They deémed it 
more politic, at the sanie time, to devolve the final 
negotiations with the monarch upon the parliament» 
whom they should thereby render responsible for 
the catastrophe which they saw was likeTy to take 
place ; for they knew weìl that the Presbyterian 
party would not come to an agreement with himon 
the terms proposed by the armvy and that their own 
faction in the Commons would not now treat on 
the lowest conditions to which his misfortunes 
mieht compel him tò descend. 

fii a case so extremely complicated, and which 
involved the fate of so many interests, not easy to 
be reconciled, it is not snrprising that there should 
bave been perpetuated against Charles the charge 
of insincenty. He did not fall to perceive the 
value of his accession to both of the two parties 
who courted him ; and as it was avowedly a bar- 
gain on either side, the imputationof selfish motives 
might, perh'^ns, not without some show of justice, 
have been reciprocally urged by the king, the parlia- 
ment, and the army. His majesty, too, laboured 
under a peculiar disadvantage in conducting ali the 
treaties which were proposed to him after the bat- 
tle of Naseby, inasmuch as he could not negòtiate 
with more than a part pf his people at one time ; 
and hence he had no security that his concessions, 
however ampie, would effect the great object which 
both himself and his opponents professed to have 
in view. 

For example, in the conference which took place 
at Hampton Court, where Charles rejected the prò- 
positions offered by Cromwell and his son-in-law, — 
Sir John Berkeley, being desirous to bring about a 
settlement, "demanded of Ireton and the other 
oflicers, what they would do if the king should con» 
sent: by whom it was answered, that they wooii 
offer them to the parliament for their approbation. 
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From this acknowledgraent we may pereeive, tiiat 
an acceptance of the terms proposed by the army 
would npt necesaarily have fonned the basis of 
a peace with the national representatives ; and, 
consequently, that the sovereign had mucjii reason 
in his arguments when he requested that commis- 
«ioners xaight he mutually appointed by the parii»- 
ment and by the council of officerà respectively, to 
prepare the way for a personal treaty, in the con- 
dusions of which ali interests mi^ht^be nnited. 

To this pian, however, apparently so equitaMe, 
neither the military nor parliamentary leaders conld 
ever be induced to accede. Bach wished to nego- 
tiate separately; to gain the royalists by closing 
with their master ; to strengthen their own hands, 
in short, in order that thev mìghi be able to put 
down their rivals. Can it ne a matter of surpnse, 
then, that Charles, when he found that the ovly 
result at which his negotiations could arrivo, was 
to array the king and the parliament against the 
army, or the king and the army against the parila* 
ment, should have hesitated to conclude with either 
faction; and that he should have entreated, as he 
ali sdongr did entreat, to be allowed to submit the 
controTersy to the people at largo, in the ospitai 
of his empire ! 

In the mean time, his majesty was aseailed by 
reports of varìous kinds that his life was in danger. 
and informed that if he wished to escape the hana 
of an assassin, he noust forthwith leave Hampton 
Court. Being perplexed by the counsels of hia 
secret enemies, and by the zeàl of his injttdiciooa 
friends, he knew not what expedient to adopt 
Some advised him to go to London ^nà make his 
appearance in the House of Lorda; others recom^ 
mended his immediate departure from the kingdom ; 
while a third party suggested an immediate and ua^ 
conditional eomphance with the views of the Pres- 
byterians in Saotland sm waU aa in Bnf landL ^M 
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Usi," says Ln^ow, " he resoWed to go to the Isls 
of Wight, being, as is most probable, recommended 
thither by Gromwell, who, as well as the king, had 
a food opinion of Ck>lonel Hammond, the govemor 
thiae."» 



CHAPTER VI. 



CtiUmmnganAecomtofthgPrinekMUOeeMnmeMìth^ 
frani the Time that the King amved in the Ideq( Wight^ to tkt 
Period ùf hi» Exeeutìon m fanuary, 1649. 

Thb ▼igorous measures adopted by Fairfax and 
Cromwell at the general rendezvous of the armjr, 

gaced the power of the commonwealth entirely m 
jeir hands. The parliament, after the retreat of 
the eleven members, had shown a disposition to 
Babmit to their miUtary guides, and even to pro- 
mote their views ; and every thing would have haa- 
tened to a confirmed despotisra under the mixed 
oligarchy of the sword and the gown, had not the 
people, whose interests had ceased to be remem- 
oered by either party, revived for a moment to a 
senso of the danger with which they were threat- 
ened. They had seen the war come to an end with- 
out bestowmg upon them any of the advantages 
which they had been led to expect. À sum of 
money, largo beyond ali precedent, was raised an- 
nnally upon the ptoperty and labour of the nation ; 
an army exceeding fòrty thousand men was kept up 
* to overawe the populace, whose battles they {ure- 
tended to fight ; while hundreds of officers, origi- 
Qally poor vaA of the meanest professions, wero 
iio# in the enjoyment of great wealth, and some of 
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them not a little disposed to trample on the rights 
of their lesa fortunate brethren.* 

The king having rejected the four proposals, or 
bills, as they were called, which were sent to him 
as the basis of a treaty, Crotnwell and Ireton la- 
boured to stimulate the Commons to the most vio- 
lent resolutions. The latter, professing to speak 
the senss of the army, under the appellation of 
Many Thousand Godly Men, who had hazarded their 
lives in defence of the parliament, asserted that the 
king, by declining the bills, had refused safety and 

Srotection to bis people. He reminded the mem- 
ers, that their obeidience to the sovereign was but 
a reciprocai duty for bis attention to their interests ; 
and that as he had failed on bis part, they were 
freed front ali obligations to allegiance, and must 
.settle the nation without consulting any longer so 
misguided a prince. Cromwell, in like manner, 
after giving a flattering character of the army, whose 
valour and godliness he extoUed in the highest de- 
gree, recommended that the parliament should now 
guide and defend the kingdom by their own power, 
and not accustom the people any longer to expect 
safety and government from an obstinate man, whose 
heart God had hardened. " Teach them not," said 
he, " by your neglecting your own safety, and that 
of the kingdom, in which theirs too is involved, to 
imagine themselves betrayed and their interests 
abandoned to the rage of an irreconcileable enemy, 
whom for your sake they bave dared to provoke. 
Beware" (and at these words he laid bis band on 
bis sword), *^ beware, lest despaìr cause them to 
seek safety by some other means than by adbering 
to you, who know not how to consult your own 
safety." 

* Mra. Hutehinaon, ipeaklnf of Major-general BarrìMm, says, thtt 
ke " who was but a meane man*» aonne, aod of a meane edaeation, and 
no astato befbre tbe warre, bad gatbered an estate of 3000/. a-yeare, 
bttsides engroasing grate offlces, and maintalned bis coofib and ftmlly t 
alM(glitliMjftiie3rliBdbMàbonet»|«iiielpaUifiir«« Val. li. p. 175ii 
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No sooner, then, was it resolred by the two 
houses, that no more addresses should be made to 
the king, and that no correspondence leading to a 
settlement of affaire should be renewed, than a ge« 
neral ferment agitated the public mind. Every one 
euepected that it waa the intention of those who had 
aseumed the direction of affaire, to abolish entirely 
the monarchical goremment, and to introduce in ita 

gace a military despotism. The great majority of 
e nation, accordingly, began to wish for the rea- 
tòration of the aovereign. Much diveraity of opinp 
ion prevailed, indeed, with respect to the conditiona ; 
but ^1 agreed, that what Charles had so often de- 
manded, a personal treaty, ought to be granted, ai 
the most likely means to reconcile opposite intereata, 
and to lead to a satisfactory arrangement.* 

Scarceiy a day passed which was not mark^ 
by some occurrence indicative of the popular 
feeling. An alarming tumult in the dty, in which 
the apprentices forced the guard, and ventured to 
engagé the military under the command of the 
general, was quickly followed by similar disturba 
ancea in Norwich, Canterbury, Exeter, and sev* 
end other placca. These were, indeed, soon aup- 
presaed by the vigilance of Fairfax and the county 
committees : but the cry of ** God and the king !'* 
ahouted by the rioters on these occasiona, sSbL* 
ciently pforeà that the sentiment in favour of roy- 
alty waa everjrhour gaining strength. At the aame 
time, petitions frora different public bodies poured 
into the two houses, ali concurring in the aame 
prayer, that the army should be disbanded, and the 
king brought back to bis capital. Cromwell and 
bis friends, aware that it would not be in their 
power to control the city while their forces were 
employed in the Held, withdrew their oppositlon iii 
the Lower Chamber so far, as to permit the Preaby* 
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terìan par^ io carry a vote, that no change should 
be made in the fundamental g^overnment of the 
realm by king^, lords, and commons: and on this 
ground the citizens declared themselves e;ngaged 
to live and to die with the parliament.* 

Nor were these demonstrations in favour of the 
king confined to tumults ahd popular uproars. The 
uien of Kent, under Halea and Goring, fle w to arme, 
and engaged the troops commanded by Fairfax and 
^ajor-general Skipton. They were indeed de- < 
feated, but the resolution with which they fought 
at Maidstone endangered for a moment the ascend* 
ency of the repubhcans. The Welsh, at the same 
ti me, who throughout the whole war had been 
friendly to the royal cause, once more assemb^ed 
under the banners of their chiefs; and Colone! 
Foyer, the governor of Pembroke Castle, yas the 
first to proclaim the authority of the monarch, and 
to bid defiance to the threats of the Independents. 
Several totvns follo wed the example with which 
they were thus supplied : and in some skirmishes 
which followed, the advantage was on the side of 
the royalìsts. 

But the approach of Cromwell at the head of a 
few regiments of veterans crushed the hopes of the 
insurgents. Having driven thcm within their walls, 
the lieutenant-ffeneral immediately invested Pem^ 
broke, resolved to carry the fortress in bis usuai 
manner by a spirited assault. His men, cheered by 
the presence of their invincible leader, and inflamed 
by the fanatical discourses of Hugh Peters, dashed 
into the ditch, ascended the ramparts, and were 
about to throw themselves upon the garrison, whom 
they had hoped to find unprepared, when, on a sud- 
den, they were attacked with the utmost fury, and 
after a sanguinary conflict amid the darkness and 
confusion of night, compelled to return to their 

* LiDgWd, TOU z. p. tl9L 
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camp, considerably diminished in nnmber. Siz 
veeKs were spent in the siege of Pembroke ; an 
interrai which, under more active friends than now 
condncted the atifiairs of Charles in the field, might 
have tnmed the fortune of the war. 

The Scots, whose aid during the whole course 
of these civil broils, was extremely unpropitious to 
the monarchy, had again recruited their arm^ to 
light for the king and the covenant. The more rigid 
Ftesbyterians, suspicious as to the real object of 
the expedition, haa opposed the exertions of Ham- 
ilton in ali the districts to which their influence ex- 
tended ; and hence the troops which he raised were 
not only far from being hearty in the cause, but 
were also ili provided with arma and ammunition, 
and resorted slowly, and in some instances not 
withoiit compulsion, to join their standards. Sir 
James Tumer, who held a command during this 
unfortunate inroad, describes the composition of 
the corps which were thus assembled,' and the blun- 
dering conduct of the principal officers after they 
were set in motìon, with an air of so much candour 
and simplicity, that I shall satisfymy self with an 
abridgment of bis narrative. 

*' My lord duke marcheth on with this ill-equipd 
and iU-orderd armie of bis, in which I, being colonel 
of a regiment, officiated also as adjutant-general ; or 
rather indeed doing the deutie of major-general of 
the infantrie, since there was none named for it. 
To releive Langdale at Carlisle, brought us out of 
the roade, and treulie we never carne into the right 
way againe ; so trae is the old saying, once wronff 
and ay wrong. At Hornbie, a day's march beyond 
Rendali, it was advised whether we should march by 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the western counties, or 
if we should go into Yorkshire, and so put ourselves 
in the straight roade to London, with a resolutioil 
to fighi ali who should oppose us. CaUender was 
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indifTerent: Middletòn was for Toikshire: Bidllitf 
forLancashire. My lord duke was for LancgBhire, 
and it seemed he had hopes that some force would 
join hira in his march that way. Whaterer the matter 
was, I never saw him tenacious in any thing duriog 
the time of his command but in that. We choosed 
that way, which led us to our mine. Our march 
was much retanled by most rainie and tempestnout 
weather, and by staying forcountrie horses to carry 
our little ammunition. The vanguard is constantlie 
gìven to Sir Marmaduke, upon condition he should 
constantlie fumish guides, pioneers for clearing the 
ways, and, what was more than both these, to nave 
good and certaine intelligence of ali the enemiev 
motions. But whether it was by our fault or his 
neglect, want of intelligence helped to ruine us ; for 
Sir Marmaduke was well near totallie ronted before 
we knew that it was Croniwell who attacked us.* 

" Beside Preston in Lancashire, Crom well falls an 
Sir Marmaduke's fiank: the English imagine it wa9 
one Colonel Ashton, a powerfm Fresbyterian, wha 
had got together about 3000 men to oppose us, be« 
cause we carne out of Scotland without the general 
assembly^s permission. Marke the quaretl. White 
Sir Marmaduke disputes the matter, Baillie, by the 
duke's order, marches to Ribble Bridge, and passe» 
it with ali the foot, except two brigades. This was 
two miles from Preston. By my lord diike*s com- 
mand, I sent some ammunition and men to Sir Mar- 
maduke's assistance— but to no purpose, for Crom- > 
well prerailed so, that our English first retired and 
then fled. It must be rememoered, that the night 

* Dr. Llngard (rol. x. p. 417) aayai ttet Lattsdale, wbo had waUsM 
dM motionv of Cromweti, ** MI taek on the Scotlish army iMar PreBToii. 
«nd wanwd the duke to prepare for Ifottle on the (blIoWliiK dw.** Had 
this been so, Hamilion wonld bare deaenred at ihe banda or bla «wa 
army tbe punlabinent wbich be afterward reoaived fhrni tba banÀoTlba 
parliamenc : bat tbe acebunt gi?en by Sir Jamea Tarner la more prob» 
aUe, and expMna, If any tbing caA ezpMn, ttw wnrtcbed r 
or iba oombiiiad ftraaa. 
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befinre tlus sad rencontre, Earls Callender and Mìa" 
dletoa were j|;oiie toWig;hani,eig;ht miles from hence^ 
with a conniderable part of the cavalry. Callender 
was come backe, and was with the duke, and sa 
was I ; bnt upon the route of Sir Marmaduke's peo- 
ple, Callender got away to Ribble, where he amved 
safelie by a miracle, as I think, for the enemie wa9 
between ti.e bridge and U9, and had killed or taken 
the moat part of our two brigades of foot. The 
duke, with hisguard of horse-^Sir Marmaduke, with 
many officerà, among othera myselfe, got into Pres- 
ton towne with intention to passe a foorde below it« 
thoagh at that time not rideable. At the entrie of 
the towne, the enemie pursued us hard. The duke 
faced about and put two troops of them to a retreat ; 
but 80 90on as we tumed from them, they turned 
upon U8. The duke, facing the second time, charged 
them, which succeeded weil. Being pursued the 
third time, my lord duke cried to charge once more 
for King Charles. One trooper refusing, he beat 
him with bis sword. At that charge we put the 
enemie so far behind, that he could not overtake us 
80 soon. There Sir Marmaduke and I entreated 
the duke to baste him to bis armie ; and treulie he 
^hewed bere as much personal valour as any man 
could be capable of." 

A council of war being held, it was resolved to 
retreat during the ensuing night. Baillie and Sir 
James Tumer endeavoured to dissuade the duke 
from this determination, representing the impos- 
sibility of retiring with safety before an enemy 
80 powerful in borse, in bad weather, with deep 
roads, the soldiers being wet, weary, and hungry, 
and without ammunition. The authority of the 
doke, it appears, could not withdraw the major pari 
of the officerà from this shameful resolution. The 
retreat was begun in the dark, and next moming» 
says Sir James, we appeared at Wigham-moor, 
<< half our number lese thanwewere; niost of the 

VOL. I.— U 
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faint and weary soldiers havin^ lagged behind, whom 
we never saw again.*' Nothmj^ could exceed the 
dismay and disordcr into which the vanqaished arniy 
fell. Turner related that when a regiment of borse 

Eressed upon bis infantry, he desired the latter to 
alt and roake way for the fugitives, wbo would 
otberwise bave trodden them down. " Put my pike- 
men, being demented, as I thinke we were ali, would 
not bear me, and two of them ninne full tilt at me. 
One of their pìkes, intended fòr my bellie, I gripped 
with my left band : the otber run me neere two 
incbes in the innerside of my rigbt tbigh— ali of 
them cr}'ing that ali of us were Cromwell's men. 
This made me forget ali rules of prudence, modestie, 
and discretion. I rode to oiir borse and desired 
them to tsharge tbrongh these foot. They, fearing 
the hazard of the pikes, stood. I then made a cry 
come behind them that the enemie was upon them. 
Tbis encouraged them to ebarge my foot so fiercelie, 
that the pikemen threw down their pikes and got 
into houses. Ali the borse gallopped away ; and, 
as I was told afterward, rode, not througb, but over 
our whole foot, treading them down."* 

This army, as every reader knows, was com- 
pletely disorganized and fell in pieces. The rear- 
guard alone, which was a full day's march behind 
the main body, retumed to Scotland in good order ; 
the rest were either cut off by the militia in the 
several counties through which they attempted to 
pass, or were detained as prisoners of war. Hamil- 
ton himself and some of bis pilncipal officers, whom 
shame prevented from joimng the miserable rout 
of their countrymen, surrendered to the enemy, on 
the sole condition of experiencingthe mercy or par- 
liament. A similar fate awaited Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, wbo, with several of bis foUowers» was 
overtaken by the enemy at a country inn on the 

• flfr JoMt Tnniii*» Moolfs, p. 0M8w 
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txnrders of Staffordshire. Grom well, meantime, con- 
tinued bis march towards the banks of thè Tweed, 
and finaìly proceededto Edinburgh. The terror of 
hi8 name as a soldier extorted from the Presb^^teri- 
ans in that city a show of respect which they did noi 
feel for his character as a leader of sectarians. They 
3rielded, indeed, lesa reluctantly to his demand for 
«^pressing the royalists, and for replacing the 
power of the state in the hands of Argyle. Of the 
ereots which followed this revolution, Sir James 
Tomer speaks in these terms : — ^^ As soone as the 
news of our defeate reached Scotland, Argyle and 
the kirk^s party rose in armes everie mother's 
sonne ; and this was called the Whiggamer rode. 
David Lesley was at their head, and old Leven in 
the castle of Edinburgh cannonading the royall 
iroopes when they carne in view of him. Yet mi^ht 
they bave been ali verie soone conjured to he quiet, 
if the royalists had not suifered themselves to he 
cheated by a treaty, by which they were obliged to 
lay down armes, and quit their power in civil and 
miUtary aifairs. Cromwell is feasted by old Leven 
(pears of one tree) in the castle of Edinburgh, which, 
within two years after, he made his own. These 
men who courted him were so faithful to the cove- 
nant that, if fame wrong not some, of them, they 
agreed with him, in my Lady Home^s house in the 
Canongate, that there was a necessitie to take away 
the king's life. Now for the good entertainment the 
Pre8b3rterians had given this arch-independent, at 
his return to England, he left Lambert with four 
regiments of borse to defend them against the ma- 
liffnants — for so were honest men called — till foroes 
of their own were raised, which was soone done. 
And then acts of state and kirk are made to incapa- 
citate ali who had been in England with the duke, 
ali whò had abetted that engagement, or had assisted 
to it, from any office, charge, or employment : and 
numbers of honest ministers, upon that same ao- 
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count, were tnraed out of their benefices and Uve- 
lihoods."* 

The carapaign of 1648 was distingoished by an 
erent which is aot usuaUy mentionéd by histonana, 
-—the death of Cromwell's eldest son, who was 
killed in an action with the enemy*8 cavalry. This 
yoangman, whose name, too, was OliTer, was about 
nineteen at the breaking out of the civil war; socMi 
after which, by bis father's interest, he obtaitied t 
commission in the |)arliament*s anny. It is oer- 
tain, ff om the foUowing incident mentionéd in the 
History of Peterboiough, that he was a captain so 
early as 1643. When the troops under Old Noli 
were employed in destropng the painted glass and 
other ornamenta of the cathedral, a soldier foond a 
manuscript volume, which he afterward soM to a 
Mr. Hustm, who prevailed upon him to write the 
acknowledgment given below.f As a farther proof 
of this, John Lilburne, in the year 1547, char^ the 
lieutenant-general with having. seveial relations in 
the army, and, among others, two of bis own sona» 
one a captain of Fairfax's life-guard, the other a 
captain of a troop of borse in Harrìson's regiraent; 

» Bir JamM Tarnei's Memoin, pp. 68, 09. TIm fUlowinf 

.„o Iwuad by Cromwell upoa bis entrmoe into Seolland it . _. 

mclee.— ** Wbereu *we are marchlDf wlUithe parliament'a^arinT into 



tlon iwuad by Cromwell upoa bis entrmoe into Seoliand ia wonkfoC 
mciee.— ** Wbereae *we are marching witb the parliament's arniT inti 
the kinfdom of Seoiland, in puraaance of the remaitiinf part of the e» 
«my, juid fbr the recovery of the ganieoas of Benrick and CarUato, ibea» 
■re to declare, that irai^>offlcer or aoldier under my comanand wtoàìl tako 
or demand any monej^, or ahall Tiolently take any horaes, gooda, or 
Ticiuai, withoot order, or ahall abuae the people in any aort, ha ahall ha 
Med by a oouncil of war, and the aaid peraone ao offtadlng aliali he pmi- 
iahed accordine lo the artidea of war made fì>r the govemment of tha 
«nny in the ìdngdom of Bngland, which ia death. Eaeh coltinel or oOier 
mef offieer in ofvery ragiment ia to tranecribe the eooiea «f thla, ond to 
oauae the aame to be deUvere<Ì to each captain of hia regiment: ond 
overy aaid captain of eaeh reapectiTe troop and company ia to pvbltan (ho 
•amaiohiatrooporeompany.andtotakeaatrictcounathai no^blBgto 
dona eontrary heraanto. Oiven under my head, thia 90th Benttaìbaiw 
1648. Crohwbll."— Mod. /nteU. 

t *<Iprayiet thia Bcripcore hook alone, far he Kolhpald ne fbr It; an< 
(hereforel woold deaire you to let it alone— by hm, Henry Topelyfllk^ 
■OBldlor under Captain CromweU, Colonel CronweH'a omu TheraiSao 
IjtnfMitàkm. Beiiiy Topelyffl^ Aprii 91, 16tt.» 
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botb, 9BLJB the accuser, raw and inexperienced sol- 
diera. As Richard Gromwell waa designed for the 
bar, the yoatha now aUuded to must bave been Oli- 
. Ter and Henry ; the latter of whom, it is well known, 
was a captain of the liie-guard. The other, says 
Noble, was killed in July, 1648, in attempting to ro- 
pulse the Scotch army that invaded England under 
the Duke of Hamilton, at which lime (^lonel Har- 
haon was wounded; the latter circumstance dearly 
evinces that it was he who was killed, as he is just 
mentioned above as being a captain in Harrison*8 
regiment.* 

The defeat of the allied army in the north deter 
ffiined the fortune of the war in the southern coun- 
ties. Lord Goring, after sustainin^ a check from 
the troops under Fairfax, threw himself into Col- 
chester, which he defended with resolution as long 
as any hope remained for the royal cause. At 
length he was compelled to surrender at discretion, 
when two of bis bravest officers, Sir George Lisle / 
and Sir Charles Lucas, were, by a council of war, / 
Gondemned to be shot. The latter, tearinff open bis ( 
waistcoat, exclaimed, " Fire, rebels !" and instantly ; 
felL lisle ran to him, kissed bis dead body, and, 
tuming to the soldiers, desired them to come nearer. 
One of them replìed, " Fear nfot, sir, we shall hit \ 
you." ** My friends,'* he answered, " I bave been j 
nearer when jou mìssed me." Fairfax was much 
blamed for this severity ; and bis character is not 
reheved from the imputation of vindictive feeling, 
by the assurance that he acted under the direction 
of Ireton, the representative of Cromwell. 

In the absence of the army the Presbyteriaiy re- 
sumed a temporary ascendency in. the parliament, 
and renewed their negotiation with the king. They 
repealed the vote of non-addresses, and sent pro- 
{XMals for the consideration of bis majesty, whieh 

• Nobk^ Memoin, voL L p ISt 
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weitB discusseci at considenòle leBgth, at iSbe amati 
town of Newport, in the Isle of Wigfat The resnit 
was, indeed, unfavourable ; hat the spirit of concili- 
ation which was thus manifested by the two houses 
was sufficient to alarm the military demagognea. 
The council of officers set forth a threatening prò- 
clamation, charging the majority of the Commons 
with apostacy from their former principles, and ap- 
pealing from their authority to *' the extraordinary 
judgment of God, and of ali good people.'* To pro- 
vide for the settlementof the kingdora, and ^e pun- 
ishment of the guilty, the general marched several 
regimante ii^to London; quartering them at White- 
hall, York House, and the Mews. At the same time» 
and with similar intentions, they gave order? to re- 
move his majesty from the Isle of Wight to Hofst 
Gasile ; « solitafy edifice on the coast of Hamp- 
shire, and almost entirely surrounded by the sea. 

These arbitrary measures on the part of the army 
justly fliarmed the more moderate division of the 
Lower House. They remonstrated against the 
seizure of the royal person, as havin^ been raade 
withoit flieir knowledge, and in opposition to their 
wishes ; and being no longer able to conceal from 
ihemselves that a thorough revolution in the govem- 
ment was meditated by the Independents, ttiey ro- 
solved to take into consideration the concessions 
which had been made by the king at Newport, and to 
determino whether they might not he bela as a sufi- 
cient basis on which to rest the settlement of ttie 
kingdom. A debate, which continued three day* 
and a whole night, ended by a vote in the affinna» 
tive. The military faction was defeated by a ma- 
jority of forty-six ; and in this resolution the jiidgi- 
ment of the Commons unquestionably ooincided 
with that of the mass of the people, who had for 
tome time been extremely desirous for an accommo- 
dation with their sovereign. ^t the officers, al- 
though worsted in pariiaiieiiftv did not relinquiah 
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^«ir ìntantìon of deBtroyìng the monarchy. Thet 
mucfaed down two regìmente to the home ; seized 
tiaà impiisoned tìie leadera of the opposite party ; 
intimidated the remainder so aa to repel them fnm 
their duty ; and thereby commanded the future de^ 
lifaerationa^of that national assembly. 

It has heen made a question by the biog^raphera of 
Cromwell, whether he.bad any ahare in thia cele» 
brated purìfìcation, which waa adminiatered by 
Colonel Prìde. The lieutenant-general retumed 
iram Scotland on the eveningr of the day on which 
the operation waa performed, and took up hia resi- 
dence at Whitehall ; where, and at other placca, he 
dedared *' he had not been made acquainted with 
the design ; yet that, since it waa done he waa glad 
<o{ it, à'nd would endeavour to maintain it." fiut 
this aasertion has not ererjrwhere met^vvitll impUcit 
fodief, and chiefly ior this reason, that no one wouM 
haif^ dared to engagé in a measure ao extremely 
hazardous, had not Cromwell either sugge^ted it, or 
giren assurances of sopport. Besides, the pian of 
«neh an attack on parliament had occuired to him 
at an earl^ period, as the only effectual means for 
comiteracting the policy of his antagonista. ** Those 
fellows," said he to Ludlow, " willneverleave,«nitil 
the army pulls them out by the eara.*^ Mra. Hutch- 
inson also relates that, on a former occasion, ** he 
was in the mind to bave come and broken them up,** 
had not ber husband, and some of the aoberer offi- 
cerà, dissuaded him from it. The idea, therefore, 
wae not new to him ; and it ia extremely probaUe 
that, upon hearing, whìle he waa in Scotland, of the 
renewed ascendency of the Presbyterìana, aa weU 
as of their treaty with the kìng, he commmiicaited 
to Ireton his wishes aa to the ititerposition of th; 
-anny, and the dispersion of the beatile Membera. 
** Upon the whole, then," aaya one of the BBoat 
fiiendty of his hiatoriana, ** it may be Judoed ^lil 
the lieutepaBt"^;ianeral was aoiitent {acveetudy to a 
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policy he had before sometimes used), bv means of 
iiis emissaries, to influence the minds and nerre the 
spirits of his compeers, in a wa^ calculated to pro- 
duce certain consequences — which, in the case be- 
fore US, it was impossible to deny, must bave been 
desirable to'him — ^without directly pointìngr out, or 
afterward directly sanctioningtheir line of conduci ; 
a mode of operation that would square ..with his 
asserted ignorance of the pian actually adopted, and 
was attended with the advantage of leaving bini a 
loophole of escape at ali hazards."* In a lettor to 
Fairfax, who haa officìally countenanced, or at least 
connived at, the expulsion of the members, Cronif- 
well ascribes the zeal óf the army to the direct in- 
spiration of Almighty God. 

The fate of the kìng was already determined ; and 
nothing remained to complete the tragical issue but 
some considerations as to the grounds and maaner 
of a public trial. It is remarkable, that the capitid 
punishment of Charles had been contemplated with 
more or less steadiness over since the beginning of 
the year 1646 ; and that the republican party, amid 
the various ebbs and flows of their politicai inter- 
ests, had ne ver allowed this fatai consummation of 
the struggle in whìch they were engaged to remaJn 
long absent from their counsels for the future set- 
tlement of the kingdom. In the month of May, of 
the year just mentioned, Baillie, in writing to Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, during the treaty of Now- 
castle, remarks, that " there is much talk bere by 
ali sorts of peonie of the kin^*s obstinacy ; the fac- 
tion rejoices therein; this disposition contributes 
ffreatly to their wicked design : our perplexity for 
Eim and ourselves at the present is very great ; if 
he would do his duty in spite of ali knaves, ali would 
in a moment go right : but if God bave hardened 
faim, so as I can perceive, this people will strìve to 
have bim in their power and make an example of 
« OUffw CnniMUtiMllitai Timi*, ^ kW 
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him ; laòhorto tMnk of it, what they speak of exeeu^ 

Before he set out on hìs last ezpedìtion to Wales, 
and while the ferment created by the levellers con- 
tinued to agitate the amy, Cromwell made seTeral 
atteinpts to ascertain what were the real sentiments 
of the two great parties which dirìded the nation, in 
re^rd to the restoration of the royal authority. For 
thia purpose, he invited to dinner a number of tha 
leadinff men both among the Presbyterìans and In- 
dependents ; and took an opportunity of ascertain* 
ìng, during a personal oonference, the points upon 
which they differed, and whether there were any 
common ground whereon they migfat meet, to ac* 
complish a hearty reconciliation. This at least, ac* 
cordìng to Ludlow, was the pretext under which he 
caUed them together ; but the real object, he insinu- 
ates, was only to obtain such information as mlght 
enable him to direct bis course with safety and suc- 
cess, through the difficulties with which recent 
events had surrounded him. The attempt, what- 
eyer might he the purpose which it was meant to 
serve, terminated in a complete fail'ure. He found 
it impossible to adjust the riral pretensions of the 
two ecclesiastical bodies ; the one of whom couM 
not endure a superior, the other would not consent 
to tolerate an equal. 

He contrived to bring about another conibrence, 
consisting of the grandees, as they were called, 
of the House and army on the one band, and of a 
deputation of the republicans on the other. Àt tk» 
meeting, says Ludlow. who was present, the gran- 
dees, of whom Lieutenant-ffeneral Cromwell was the 
head, kept themselves in Uie clouds, and would not 
declare their judgments either for a monarchical» 
aristocratical, or democratica! goreinment ; mai»- 
taimng that any of them might he good in itself, ^ 

*BidUfe,TiA.iLp.ì6«. 
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for US, according as Providence should direct us. 
The commoiiwealth-men, on the contrary, declared 
that monarchy was neither good in itself nor good 
for thepeople ; and they endeavoured to prove the 
formar branch of the assertion by quoting the eighth 
verse of the eighth chapter of the first hook of 
Samuel, where the rejection of the judges and the 
choice of a king were charged upon the Israelìtes 
by God himself as a very great crime. Several 
other texts were adduced to establish the same doc- 
trine. As to the inexpediency of monarchica! rule, 
an argument was drawn from the recent experience 
of the kingdom, and from the losses and sufferihgs 
which had arisen from the eifort to maintain it. They 
reasoned, as before, that protection and obedì^nce 
were reciprocsd, and concluded, that as the king had 
broken bis oath to govern according to law, he had 
set them free from their allegiance. They added, 
that as he had appealed to the sword for the de- 
cision of the things in dispute, and thereby caused 
the effusion of a deluge of bis people^s blood,it 
seemed to be a duty incumbent upon the represei^ta- 
tives of the nation to cali him to account for the 
same ; more especially as the controversy had been 
determined by the very species of arbitration which 
he himself had selected. The next step was to es- 
tablish an equal commonwealth, founded upon the 
consent of the peoi^e, and calculated to secure the 
rights and liberties of ali men ; and then they mi^ht 
rely upon seeing the hearts and hands of the nation 
joined to support it, as being at once just in itself» 
and in ali respects most conducive to the happiness 
and prosperity of the community at large. 

These arguments were enforced at great length 
bv the patrons of democracy. But it was not the 
object of Cromwell to decide in favour of either 
party. He desired no more than to ascertain what 
were the views of both, and the means which they 
miflrht recommend* for their accomplishment. ^ He . 
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Cherefore,*' says Ludlow, **profe8s«d himfielf unte-' 
solved ; and having learned what he couid of the 
principles and intentions of those present al the con- 
ference, he look up a cushton and flung it at mv 
head, and then ran down the stairs ; but I overtook 
him with another, which made him hasten down 
faster than he desired. The next day, passing by 
me in the House, he told me he was convinced of 
the desirableness of what was proposed, but not of 
thefeaaibleness of it ; thereby, as I suppose, design* 
in^ to encourage me to hope that he was inclined to 
jom with US, though unwilling to publish bis opinion, 
lest the grandees shouid be informed of it, to whom, 
I presume, he professed tlimself to be of another 
jndgment."* 

'[Hie narration now given contributes to throw 
constderable light on the politicai character of 
Cromwell. He never attempted to force the cur- 
rent of eVents, but merely to direct its motion 
towards the objects which he was desirous to effect. 
He did not even, like a Cassius or an Anthony, make 
it bis study to raise the passions and embark bis 
fortones on the high tide which he bad succeeded in 
producing ; on the contrary, he satìsfied himself 
with marking the direction which the feelings and 
wishes of those around bini bad already taken, and 
shaped his course accordingly. Pagan writers have 
remarked, that the gods sometimes sport with hu- 
man affaire ; an observation which proceeded from 
ignoranee of that moral relation in things which 
connects, by an invisible chain, the most important 
events with canses apparently the most trivial and . 
inadequate. But on the occasion just described, ' 
Cromwell tnmed into jest and the rudest buffoonery 
a deliberation which respected the lives of thou- '■ 
sands, the fate of an ancient family of kings, and the 
Alture govenunent of the most important nation in 
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Christendom. It was a rule with that w<Miderfìd 
man, that there should be no correspondence what* 
eyer betweon bis words and bis actions ; tbat bis 
present doings sbould reveal as little as possible of 
nis intentions respecting tbe fiitare ; and hence tbe 
closest obsenrers of bis cooduct could neitber dis- 
cover wbat was passing in bis mìnd, nor predict 
wbat he would undertake before tbe setting of tbe 
8un. He declared at tbe conference in wbich Lud- 
low baranffued against monarcbical government, tbat 
be was stm unresolved ; but tbe line of policy wbich 
he immediately afterward parsued, makes it mani- 
fest tbat bis determination was already fixed, tbat 
Charles Stuart, as be had ceased to reign, sbould 
also soon cease to live. In truth, it bad previously 
been a subject of discussìon in tbe council of officers, 
wbether the king sbould not be brought to justico 
for bis tyranny and oppression ; on wbich occasion* 
after many prayers onered up by Oliver and the 
Inore resolute of bis adherents, it was secretly de- 
lermined tbat monarchy sbould be for a time extii^ 
^ished in tbe blood or tbe sovereign. 

Perìiaps tbe real sentiments of the army are no- 
where more distinctly expressed than in the decla« 
ration of tbe House oi Commons, voted by Crpmwell 
and bis friends, annulling ali former votes in favour 
of a treaty with bis majesty. " Neitber can we be« 
lieve,*' say tbey, " tbat any agreement we^ould bave 
made with tbe kin^^ in tbe Isle of Wìght, m the con- . 
dition be was then m, would ever bave be^en observed, 
either by bimself, or any of bis party ; for, setting 
aside the bare name of honour, 8afet]r, and freedom 
wbich tbe treaty did pretend unto, neitber tbe king, 
nor any of bis, did ever hold bim in any other con* 
dition than that of a prisoner. And since enforced 
oatbs are in many men*s judgments not necessary to 
be kept, wbat assurance couU we bave that he, who 
■o oflen had failed of bis promises made to us wben 
he was firee, and at bis <ywn dispoml, would maks 
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tliat good to US when he carne io be re-estaUished 
in his royal power, wMch he had obli^ himself to 
do when he was in durance and a prìsònert And 
besides, hardly any example can be produced, either 
foreign or domestic, of any prìnce once engaged in 
war with his subjecto, that ever kepi any agreement 
which he made with them any loneer than mere 
, necessity did compel him thereto. The ezamplea 
to the contrarv whereof are so many and so mani- 
fest, and the late bloody violation or the peace be- 
twixt the crown of Spain and the people of Naples, 
is 80 fresh in our memories, that we cannòt exjpect 
any propositions a^eed upon at the Isle of Wight 
shocud bind the kmg more than the^undamental 
laws and his coronation oath ; besides his often pro- 
testations and engagements in the name of a king 
aud a gentleman, which he hath so often violated.'** 
Milton, in one of his poUtical traete, ayowedly ex- 
toLs the conduct of the military council in driving 
the royalists from the House of Commons, and in 
aven^ing their cause on the head of the monarch. 
"If it has always been counted praiseworthy in 
private men to assist the state and promote the pub- 
hc good, whether by advice or by action, our army 
sure was in no fault, who, being ordered by the par- 
liament to come to town, obeyed and carne; and 
when they were come, quelled with case the faction 
tfid uproar of the king's party, who sometimes 
threatened the House itself. For things were come 
to that pass, that of necessity, either we must be run 
down by them, or they by us. They had on their 
side most of the shopkeepers and handicraftsmen in 
London, and generally those of the ministers who 
were most factious. On our side was the army» 
whose fidelity, moderation, and courage, were suffi- 
ciently known. It being in our power by their 
means to regain^nr liberty, our state, our common 

* F^timiMMaiy Wmars, ^ol. vm. p. 109 
VoL." L— X 
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safety ; do you thinK we had not been foois to havè 
ioat ali by our negligence? They who had had 
places of command in the kìng^s army, after theit 
party were subdued, had laid down theìr arms, in- 
deed against thetr wills, but continued enemies to 
^ in ttieir hearts. With these men, though they 
were the greatest enemies they had in the worla, 
and thirsted after their blood, did the Presbyterìansr, 
becanae they were not permitted to exercise a cìyìI 
as well as anecclesiastical jurisdiction over ali others, 
hold secret córrespondence, and took measures very 
tinworthy of what they had formerly both said and 
done. To such animosity did they at length arrivev 
that they would ra ther enthral themselTes again to the 
king, than admit thelr own brethren to a share in their 
liberty, which they likewise had parchased at the 
price of their own blood. Théy chose rather to be 
tordedoTeronce more by a tyrant, stained with the 
gore of so many of bis own siibjects, and breathing 
nothing but revenge against those who survived, 
than to see their friends and fellow-christians on the 
same footing of equality . The Independents, as they 
are called, were the only men that from first to lasi 
' kept to their poìnt, and knew what use to make of 
their victory. They refttsed, and wisely in my opin- 
ion, to make him king again, being then an enemfi 
who, when he was their king, had made himself their 
enemy ; nor were they ever the less desirous of 8 
peace ; but they rery prudently dreaded a new war, 
or a perpetuai slavery, under the narae of a peace."* 
The intentions of the army having been commu- 
nicated ro Charles in the Isle of Wight, he wns en- 
^ treated to make bis escape. But having given bis 
' promise to the parliament not to attempt the recov- 
ery of bis liberty during their negotiation wfth him, 
nor for twenty days after its conclusion, he would 
not listen to any persuasions which ìnight barre in- 

* Pft pepale AagfiMoo IMlHMiok 
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àaceà him to hazard the infringement of tbat prom- 
ise. In vain did his attendants urgpe that a promise 
gìven to the parliament could no lonffer be binding, 
since they could no longer protect him from the 
TÌolence which he had reasonto apprehend from 
other persona, to whom he was not placed under 
any similar engagements. The king refused to in- 
dulge such refinements of casuistry on a subject so , 
closely connected with his hònour ; and resolved ' 
to endure even the most extreme rìgours of fortune, 
rather than expose himself to the charge of having 
yiolated his pledge. 
About the middle of December, instruetions were 

SVen to Colonel Harrìson to proceed to Hurst 
astle, in order to make arrangements for the re- 
moval of the king to the palace of Windsor, prepar- 
atory to his trial. His arrivai at midnight created a 
deep alarm among the attendants of his majesty ; 
the more especially because this very officer had 
been named in a letter received by Charles, during 
the treaty of N<ewport, as having engaged to put an 
end to bis life by assassination. But the fears en- 
tertained by the royal household were altogether 
unfounded. Harrison was a violent repuUican, and 
probably thirsted for the blood of his unfortunate 
sovereign ; but he has been descrìbed by those who 
knew hira, as being quite incapablc of acting the 
pari of a murderen On the second day thereaiter, 
the king was escorted from his gloomy prison by a 
troop of borse, under the command of Colonel Cob- 
bet, the' same person who, a few weeks before, had 
eooducted him from Carisbrooke Castle; and on 
the 33d of Deeember, the melancholv cavalcade ar« 
rìv«d at the palace already mentioned, where ita for- 
mer master immediately found himself a neglected 
captive ; stripped of ali the honours and obeisance 
which were due to his rank, and which had not till 
now been denied to him by any of his keepers. 
Meanwhile the Gommone paased a vote that such 
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expedients asmigfatbe oiféred for settlìng^ thè peace 
ana goTernment of the kingdom should be taken 
into immediate consideratìon. With this view, a 
pivate meeting was held by Cromwell, who called 
to bis asaistance Whitelocke and Widdrington, the 
commissionerà of the great seal, Lenthal the speaker, 
and Dean, one of , bis most trusty adherents. After 
two sittings, the lawyers proceeded to draw up some 
resolutions as founded on the deliberations in which 
they had been employed ; comprehending a pian for 
the return of the secluded members, to theìr duty in 
parliament ; an answer of the Lower House to the 
messages of the army ; and a proclamation to be 
issued by the Lords and Commons for the settle- 
ment of the nation. But it is not without reason 
Mr. Godwin remarks, " that as the king had been 
already sent for to undergo a public trial, there 
could be no serìous meaning on the part of Crom- 
well in these meetings. He sought them probably 
the better to conceal tiU the last moment bis real 
designa. And it appears that he managed these 
conferences with such address, as to brìng White- 
locke and Widdrington, two of the first lawyers of 
the day, to lend their countenance in a great degree 
to the new pian of govemment, although they had 
both before hesitated to attend their duty in parlia- 
ment. It is a curious circumstance, handed down 
to US on the same authority, tbat Cromwell at this 
time lay in one of the king's rich beds in Whitehall, 
and in this posture gave audience to some of the most 
oonsiderabie persons in the nation."* 

y arious attemptS) we are told, were made to induce 
Cromwell and hia council of officerà to depart from 
their resolutions of putting the king to death. The 
States of HoHand interposed through the usuai 
d&i^omatic channel, but without effect. The queen 

* WhiMIoclDS, 1>eeenibcr 19, 164»; Qodwin>i CommonweaUb, toL tt. 
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wiote to the parliament, entreating that ohe might 
have a pass to return to England, with the view of 
prevailmg upon her husband to ffive them satisfac- 
tion ; or, if she could not succeed in obtainmg con- 
cessions, that she might at least have it in her power ^ 
to assist him in his great extremity. Herletterwas 
laid aside unread. It is farther reported, that Colo* | 
nel John Cromwell, a relation or the future Pro» 
tector, who had found employment in the service 
of the Dutch provinces, was commissioned by the 
Prince of Wales, then resident at the Hague, to prò* 
ceed to London, with full powers to grant any con- 
ditions which the Ueutenant-general might demanda 
if he would consent to preserve the life of Charles. 

The colonel is said to have been encouraged to / 
ondert^e this mission, by the recollection of an as- \ 
surance given to him some time before by Oliver, 
that he would rather draw his sword in favour of 
the ydng than allow the republicans to make any at- . 
tempt on his person. Upon his arrivai in the me- \ 
tropc^s, he found that his kinsman had shut hinìself | 
up so closely in his chamber, and issued such strict | 
orders that no one shoùld he admitted to him, that - 
it was not without some difficulty he obtained an 
interview. The envoy did not fail to deseribe the 
action about to be perpetrated in the very darkest 
colours, and especially the horror which it would 
ezcile in ali foreign countries ; adding, that of ali 
men he least expected that his relation should have 
a hand in so flagitious a crime, after the protesta^ 
tion which he had formerly made on behalf of his 
sovereign. 

Whereupon, says Heath, Cromwell fell to his old 
shifts, telhng him that it was not he but the army 
who were abDut to inflict justice on the king ; that 
it is true he did once use such words as those which 
the colonel had repeated, but tinies were now 
altered, and Providence seemed to dispot»e things 
olherwise. He added, that he had prayed and iasted 
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) for the kin^, but no return that way was 3'^et made 
to him. Upon this the visitar fastened the door, 
which till then had continued open, and going dose 
up to Crom well, said, "Cousin, it isno time to dally 
,"with words in this matter ; look you here" — show- 
ing his credentìals and a carte bianche with which he 

/ hi^ been supfdied — ** it is in your power not only to 
make yourself, but your posterity, faraily, and re- 
lations happy and honourable for ever : otherwise, 
as they bave chan^ed their name before from Wil- 
liams to CromwelT, so now they must be forced to 
change it again; for this fact will brìng such an 
ignominy upon the whole generation of them, that 
no time wUl be able to wipe it away." Here Crom- 
well seemed to be shaken in his resolution, and to 
ponder on the communication wiiich had just been 
made to him. After a little space, he replied, 
'* Cousin, I desire you will gire me till night to 
consider of it : and do you go to your inn, but go 
not to bed till you bear from me : I will confer and 
oonsider farther about the business." The colonel 
did so ; and about one o'clock, a messenger carne to 
hirh and told him he might go to bed, and expect no 
other answer to carry to the prince ; for the council 
of officers had been seeking God, as Cromwell him- 
self had also done, and it was resolved by them ali 
that the king must die.* 

The interview now described, is understood to 
bave taken place only two days before the executioa 
of Charles t and there is no doubt that Oliver had 
already firmly resolved to co-operate with his mìli- 
tary tribunal, in accomplishing that bold and uupre- 
cieaented measure. Bishop Bumet, on the authority 
of General Drummond, afterward Lord Strathallan, 
r^ates an anecdote whtch removes ali obsctirity 
yfìàch might otherWise attach to the views of tiie 

«RMmi'0 Flafénam, p. tff ; Critica Btview of the Lift oT OUver 
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repablicans. This gentleman hàppened to be with 
Cromwell when the commissionerà from the Scot- 
tish parliatnent sent to protest against putting the 
king to death, carne to argue with him. Cromwell 
bade Drummond stay and hear their conference, 
which he did. They began, says he, in a heavy 
languid style tolay indeed great Joads upon the 
king ; but they stili insisted on that clause in the 
oovenant by which the^ swore that they would be 
faithful in the preservation of bis majesty's person. 
With these they showed upon what terms Scótland, 
as well as the two Houses had engaged in the war, 
and what solemn declarations of their zeal and duty 
to the king they ali along published ; which would 
now appear, to the scandal and reproach of the 
Christian name, to bave been false pretences, if, 
when the king was in their power, they should pro- 
ceed to extremities. Upon this, Cromwell enterinff 
into a long discourse on the nature of the regsd 

S3wer, according to the princìples of Mariana and 
ochanan, replied, "that he thought a breach of 
trust in a king ought to be punished more than any 
other crime whatsoever. He said, as to their cove- 
nant, they swore to the preservation of the king's 
person in the defence of the true religion ; if then it 
appeared that the settlement of the true religion was 
obstructed by the king, so that they could not come 
at it but by putting him out of the way, then their 
oath could not bind them to the preserving him any 
longer. He said also, that their covenant did bina 
them to bring ali malignants, incendiaries, and ene- 
mies to the cause, to condign punishment ; and was 
not this to be executed impartially ? What were ali 
those on whom public justice had been done, espe- 
cially those who suffered for joining Montrose, ont 
smaU offenderà, acting by commission from the king» 
wfao Was therefore the principal, and so the most 
gmlty V Drummond said Cromwell had plainly the 
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l>6tter of them at their own weapon, and apon their 
own prìnciples,* 

Among the intercessors with Cromwell forthe 
fife of Charles, there is mentioned the name of his 
son Richard, afterward lord protector ; who is said 
tp bave thrown himself at his feet, and begffed that 
he wDuld not stain his hands in the blood of his 
90vereign. There were other members of his 
family who were equally averse to the tragical issue 
which was then contemplated, and not less urgent 
to dissuade him from its perpetration ; but he had 
gone too far to retract with safety either to his owa 
interest or person, and had implicated in the guilt 
of the d^sigll several bold spirits who could discover 
no indenmity for themselves exoept in Its full com». 
^etion. 

It was, throughout, characteristic of Cromwell*» 
policy that, in ali matterà of importance, he ap^ 
peared to follow, rather than to lead ; and even, on 
nome occasious, to require a degree of comf>ulsion 
to do the Tery things which he was most desiroua 
to perform, and to allow those things to take place 
which he had determined to see accomplished. He 
insensibl^ pervaded others with his sentiments and 
commumcated to them His plans: and hence in 
many cases his Instruments had the strong feeling 
and consciousness of free agency, and proceeded 
to realize his intentions as if they had oriffinally 
spning up in their own minds. So completely, 
indeed, could he separate himself from the designa 
which he had stìmulated others to puwue, that, on 
some great emergencies, he could cali ii^ <iuestion« 
when they proceeded from his inferior partisans, his ^ 
own favourite opinions, and condemn, too, in them ' 
the Tery conduct for which he had himself supplied 

* 9wM?»miiiorf li hi» (hn Tiam, y^i i V 71 0«M«4t|lHi 
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botti the occasion and the motive. Tot example, 
although, after the meeting of the officers at Wind- 
sor, there cannot be the slightest doubt that he was 
resolved to bring Charles to the scaffold, yet, when 
the idea of capital punishment was first started in 
the lower house or parliament, he expressed the 
ntmost surprise and indignation. "When it was \ 
first moved in the House of Con)nM)ns,'' says Ole- ' 
ment Walker, " to proceed capitally against the 
king, Cromwell stood up and told them, that if any • 
man moved this upon design, he should think him 
the greatest traitor in the world ; but since provi- 
dence and necessity had cast them upon it, he should > 
pray God to bless their counsels, though he were 
not provided on the sudden to give them consent."* 
But it was only when he saw others too forward 
that he recommended refiection and delay. When, 
on the other band, he discovered a tendency to hesi- 
tate in the execution of any of bis great plans, he 
became violent, and even impetuous — condemning 
with a loud voice the faint and unbelieving hearts 
which were inclined to make terms with the op- 
pressor, or, as he worded it, to return back to 
Egypt. When, for instance, he was opposed by 
one who wished to avoid extremities, he exclaimed 
that he would cut off Charles's head with the crown 
on it. When, too, on the last day of the trial, the 
members, on the motion of Mr. Downes, adjourned 
into the Court of Wards, and were pressed by the 
same individuai in the most pathetic terms, to give 
the king liberty to make some propositions to the 
parliament for the settlement of the nation, as bis 
majesty had just before desired in the presence of 
bis judges, ** Cromwell did answer with a great 
deal of storm. He told the president that now he 
saw what great reason the gentleman had to put 
Buch a great trouble upon them ; saith he, suro he 

* Hiatory of Independency, pan !L 8m note F. 
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doth not know tbat he hath io do with the hardeftl- 
heaited man that lives upon the earth ; however, it 
Ì8 not fit that the court should he hindered from 
their daty l^ one peevish man ; and he deaired the 
couf t, without any more ado, would go and do their 
duty."* 

But, upon the whole, Cromwell did not take an 
Bctive part in the trial of the king. The court, 
ivhich originally consisted of oue hundred and fiffcy 
individuala, gradually diminished in number; and 
on the 99th of January, 1649, when the warrant for 
execution was produced, there were only fifty-nine 
who would consent to sign it.f Various statoments 
ìòunded on the evidence {m)duced during the trial 
of the regicides, after the rostoration, have come 
down to our times, which, if true, reflect little 
honour on the gravity of the Protector, especially 
on an occasion so extremely solemn. It was said 
by several witnesses, that he laughed and jeered in 
the Court of Wards during the a^ournment already 
mentioned ; and when he was called upon to sign 
the warrant, he marked Henry Martin^s face with 
ink, and permitted the other to use the same free- 
dom with him. This strange jocularity beare some 
resemblance to the throwing of the cqshion at Jjud* 
low's head while deliberating on the fate of the no- 
bappy monarch, and presente such a whimsical 
association of ideas, as must defy the analysis of 
the most e^pert metaphysician. We can under» 
etand much oetter the narrative of Sir Purbeck 
Temple« one of the commissioners appointed to try 
the king, but wbo refused to sit, when he tells us 
that he hid hìmself to see and bear what was trans- 
acting in the Painted Chamber, where the com« 
mittee of the high court of justice was assemblee 
to contrive how they should regniate their novel 
proceedings. When they were so employed, new» 

* Biaet and Perftct NamtiTe oT the Trial oTOm Bngtridaa. P. Itti 
reta Noia Q,«i ma «pdtrt^inilnva, .^«-.«-, , *^ 
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wat brought, says he, that his majesty was landed 
at Sir Robert Cotton*» stairs, npon which Crpm- 
wetl ran to the window to look at him as he carne 
uptbe garden, but retorned *' as white as the waU.** 

Colonel Hunks, one of the individuala to whom 
the warrant for execution is addressed, declares that 
a little before the king's execution, he was in i 
Ireton*8 chamber, where Harrison was also preeent, 
together with Cromwell, Hacker, Phayer, and Ax- 
tefi. The warrant was produced and read by 
Hacker, during which Oliver addressed himself to 
Hunks, and desired him, in virtue of that document, 
to draw np an order for the execution. *' I refused ; 
and upon refasing of it, there happened some cross 
passages. Cromwell would bave no delay. There 
was a little table that stood by the door, and pen* 
ink, and paper being there, Cromwell stooped and 
writ ; I conceived he wrote that which he would 
have had me to.write ; assoon as he bad done writ- 
mg, he gave the pen over to Hacker. He stoops 
down and did write; I cannot say what he wntr 
away goes Cromwell and then Axtell ; we ali went 
out; afterward they went into another room; 
immediately the king carne out and was murdered.** 

tt is well kiìown that Fairfax, who was now a 
member of the House of Peers, refused, m concur^ 
rence with ali that body, to sanction the trial of hie 
majesty.* A rumour, which, however, appears to 
he witnout foundation, has been preservea by his- 
tory that bé meant to employ a part of the army-^— 
his own regfment, if no other would join— to prevent 
the execution of the sentence. This bein^ sus- 

Eected, Cromwell, Ireton, and Harrrson commg to 
im, after their usuai manner of deceiving, endea- 
Toured, says Perìnchief, *^ to persuade him that the 
Lord had rejected the king, and with such Ifke lan- 
gnage as they knew had formerly prevaUed oiMm 
him ; concealing that tbev had that very morniag 
iiga»d tlw warrant f^t the aeseatiiation. They 
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alsp desired him with them to syeek the Lord hy 
prayer, that they mìght know His mind in the thing. 
Which he assenting to, Harrìson was appointed for 
the duty, and by compact was to draw out his pro- 
fane and blasphemous dkcourse to God to such a 
length as mìght give time for the execution, which 
they privately sent their instmment to hasten; of 
whicn when they had notice that it was passed, they 
rose up and persuaded the general that this was a 
full return of prayer, and God having so manifested 
his pleasure, they were to acquiesce in it."* 

Heath teUs the story with some variety in the 
circumstances, but likewise with such an air of 
romance as not to conciliate the belief of an un- 
irejudiced reader. " The very same day appointed 
or the murder, Cromwell and the ofiicers assem- 
bled together, to consider of some means, if pos- 
sible (with security to the nation), of saving the 
king^s life ; and many tedious expedients were 
offered by some not so bloody as the rest, and a 
speedy remonstrance to the parUament proposed, 
and that in the meanwhile the king should be res- 
pited. Cromwell seeraed very forward, expressing 
now glad he should be if such a thing could be 
effected ; for he was not ignorant, he said, what 
calumny that action would draw upon the army, and 
themselves in particular, though they did no thing 
therein but in obedience to the parUament. But, 
he added, before we proceed in so weighty a mat- 
terà let US seek God, to know his mind in it. Here- 
ii0to they agreed, and Oliver began a long-winded 
iraver, and continued in it till a messenger whom 
le nad appointed for that purpose, came rapping at 
the door, and hastily told them that they need not 
trouble themselves about the king, for the work was 
done, which being unexpected to many of them, 
did at present astonish them; while Cromwell. 

* P»riiìcb|fr«Life of Charles Um FInt 
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iioidixig np faÌ8 haiids, declared to them it was not 
the pleasure of God he should live, and thetefore 
he feared they had done ili to tempt Him against 
Hi8 will, or words to that effect."* 

It is noi improbable that Cromwell and his frienda 
were engaged in sonie sort of devotional exercise 
while the execution was going forward, and that the 
officer who announced the completion of it, may 
have found them stiU npon their knees ; but whe* 
ther theobjectwastq aooth their own consciencesy 
or merely to ward off the expedienta of thoae who 
were not *' ^o bloody as the rest/* must for ever 
remain undetermined. That such deceit and rio- 
lenee were not thought qiiite unbecoming the char» 
acter of religions professors, was not onlv proved 
by the conduct of that singular generation, but even 
acknowle%ed by them on the gromid of principle. 

** I had much discourae," aays Bishop Burnet, *' on 
thia head, with one who knew Cromwell well, and 
ali that set of nsen ; and asked him how they could 
excuse ali the prevarications, and other ili things^ 
of which they were visibly gnilty in the conduct 
of their affairs. He told me they believed there were 
great occasiona, in which some men were called to 
great sarrices, in the doing of which they were 
exciised from the common rules of morality ; such 
were the practioes of Ehud and Saul, Samson and 
David; and by tbìa they fancied they had a priri- 
kge fìtom obeenring the standing rules»"t 

It is doufotful whether the biiSiop may not bave 
fonned an incoirect judgment when he declared, 
*'that Ireton was the person who drove on the 
king's death; for Cromwell was ali the while in 
some tttspenae about it. Ireton had the principles 
and the temper of a Cassius in him ; he stuck at 
Dothing that might tnrn England into a common* 
wealth; and he found in Cook and Bradshaw, t 

* Pltgrilum, p. 89, 
tBiaBriO«nTiiMi,val.t p.78. 
VoL. L— Y 
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bold IxwferBi as proper instrnments for managing 
it. Fainax was much distraeteci in hta mind, and 
changed purposes often every day. The Presbyte- 
rians and the body of the city were much against it, 
and were every where fasting add praying for the 
king*8 preservation. There was not above eight 
thoUsand of the military about town ; but these 
were selected out of the whole army as the most 
engaged in enthusiasm ; and they were kept at prayer 
in their way almost day and night, except when 
they were upon duty, so that they were wrought 
up to a pitch of fury that struck a terror into ail 
people." 

Mark Noble, a mild and lenient writer, remaiks^ 
** that Cromwell's hypocrisy to the public, and jckni- 
larity throughout the dreadful tragedy of the king*8 
trial and execution — though great pari of it was 
forced, and only a cover to hide the perturbation 
of his mind within— gave greater pain than the ac^ 
tion itself. There might be the primary prìnciple of 
nature, self-defence, to plead in his justification, at 
least extenuation, in putting the king to death ; bui 
none to indulge a vein of mirth and pleasantry in 
the misfortunes of any one, particularly a person of 
so high a degree, and who stood in so sacred a re- 
lation to him as his sovereign; yet, durìn^ the lasi 
scenes of the king's life he taiked jestingly, and 
acted buffoonery ; and this, too, when he was profess- 
ing himself only guided by Providence, and lamenta 
ing the condition of his sovereign, whose lamenta- 
ble fate he was ibdng. It is certain that he went 
to feast his eyes upon the murdered king ; and some 
Bay, put his finger upon the neck, to feel whether it 
were entirely severed, and viewing the inside of the 
body, observed how sound it was, and how weU 
made for longevity. Bowtell, a private soMier, said^ 
" that Cromwell could not open the coffin vrith his 
staff, but taking the other's sword, effected it with 
the hilt of it^'* while he was inspecting the body. 
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BowteU asking him what goyernment they should 
baye now, he said, " the same that then waa." There 
was no excuse for this ; yet did he before, durìng 
the trial and ezecution, mock his Maker by hypo- 
critical prayers ; and at those times and after, would 
shed tears for his master's unhappy situation and 
death."* 

The death of the king alienated for ever from 
Cromwell ali the more moderate of the English 
people, who had continued to believe that a treaty 
with his majesty was not altogether impracticable. 
No one was any longer permitted to doubt Ihat per- 
sonal motives weighed more with the ambitious sol- 
dier than the loTe of country ; and that, in hastening 
the execution of his sovereign, he had yielded to 
the impulse of a selfish apprehension, rather than 
to the desire which he professed to entertain of 
vindicating the injuredrights of his fellow subjects. 
At the same time, he brought dishonour upon the 
cause for which he had appeared in the field with 
so much advantage : he tnrew a stain upon the pa- 
triotism of others, who sincerely laboured to renew 
the constitution, and thereby to place on a firmer 
basis the privileges of the people and the just au- 
tbority of the sovereign: and, by disgusting the 
nation with a tyranny more intolerable than any 
that had ever been inflicted by a legitimate prince, 
he paved the way for the restoration of the monar- 
ehy, in the same undefined and arbitrary form in 
which it originally descended to the House of 
Stuart. 

In return for this treachery to his friends and his 
own better principles, Cromwell attained indeed to 
the enjoyment of a power more extensive in itself, 
and lese restricted in its exercise, than had been 
possessed by any hereditary monarch on the throne 
of England : but which, in the end, so far from af- 
fording him any real satisfaction, only imbittered 

*MMnoinii,Toli.p. U& 
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tii8 da3r8 ftnd diminished thair iramber. He Mt liim- 
gelf surrounded with anxiety, suspicion, imd even 
terror for his personal safety ; knowinethat he was 
envied by some, hated by others, lidicuTed by a third 
party, and regarded with aversion by the great body 
of thepeople. , He contìnued, at the eame time, to 
be corroded by the workings of an ambition which 
he was not allowed to gratìfy. He aspired to the 
crown and sceptre, although wamed that he conld 
not enjoy them but atthe expenseofhis life; cher^ 
ishing the dream that he might be the fonnder of a 
new dynasty» while he saw every reason to fear 
thaty at bis death, bis family woiild imihediaiely 
fall back into the same obscurity from which he 
had succeeded in giVing to it a momentary eiera 
tion. 

At ali events, the ezecution of Charles opened 
up for him a wider field wherein to display ma pe« 
culiar talenta, and to pursne bis farounte objects. 
Henceforth we shall contemplate him at the head 
of the gOTemment ; acting with a degree of ener^ 
and success, which bave secured for bis admims- 
tration a lasting fame, and which, in some degree, 
compensated to bis contemporaries the severity 
and ezactions which he louid it neceasary to 
impose. 
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Ths following noticefl may be adduced in flapport qf fhe 
opimon, that Cromwell was for sooie time engagea in the bui* 
iMMofbrewing. 

Butler, speaking of the knigbt's dagger, sayB— 

'* It had been *prentice to a brewer, 
Where'thia and more it did enduro ; 
But left the trade, as many more 
Haye lately done on the san» score." 

Tb» «athor of QlÌTer's Court remarka — 

" Who, fickler than the city ruff, 
Can change hia brewer's coat to buff, 
Hi8 dray-cart to a coach, the beast 
Into two Flandere' marea at least ; 
Nay, hatb the art to murder kinga, 
Like David, only with hia alings." 

Anotber wiiter, in alluaion to the House of Gommoni, ob- 



** Tia NoU's old brewhonse now, I swear, 
The Speaker's but his skinker, 
Their members are Uke th' council of war, 
Carmen, pedle», tìnkers." 

A Sùng, ttyUi " Th* PraUeHng Brewer,"* given m th» coOtelim tf 
''LoyalSonge" 

A brewer may be a burgess grare, 
And earry the mattar so fine and so biaTe, 
That he the batter mav play the knaTe, 
Which nobody cao deny. 
YS 
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A lirswer may be a Parliament man, 
Fot there the knaveiy first beean — 
And brew most cunning Diotsne can, 

Which notody can deny. 
A brewer may imi <m a NML &ce, 
^nd march to tne wars wìth such a graca^ 
That he maygct a captain'a place, 

Which nobody can d^ny. 
A brewer may speak so wondrous well, 
^ That he may rise (strange thìngs to teli), . . 

And so be made a colonal, 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer may make his lòes to flae» 
And raise his fortunes so, that he 
Lieutenant-general may be, 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer may be ali in ali, 
And raise his powers both great and smalla 
Thai, he may be a Lord General, 

Which nobody can deny, 
A brewer may be like a foz in a cub, 
And teach a lecture out of a tnb, 
And giTe the wicked world a r^b, 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer, by*8 excise and rate, 
Will promise his army he knows what. 
And set upon the college gate, 

Which nobody ctìn deny. 
MethJnks I«hear one say to me,. 
Pray, why may not a brewer be 
Lord Chancellor o' th' University 7 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer mav be as bold as Hector^, 
When as he nad dnmk his cup of nectar; 
A brewer may be a Lord Protector, 

Which nobody can deny. 
Now here remains the strangest thmgr 
How this brewer about his liquor did biing, 
To be an emperor or a king, 

Which nobody can deny. 
A brewer may do what he will, 
And rob the chnrch and state, to sell 
His soul mito the devil in faell, 

Which nobody can deny. 

In the song <tf the Sale ofRcligious Household Staff riT«bf 
the same gentleman, are these two lines :— 
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Mr. WalkoTtf who pikl io dter ftr writing liif iaoHnei^ in 
tliB HifltQiy ot independinicT, after psoplieiyioff tìbat GraviMll 
(then lieatenanHjviiBrel to ir air&z) wobld msoipa te iopMMi 
sway, am, **t!un let ali Une aaiatt and aobjoetf cry QQt wift 
Bia, * Ood Bave King OIìtbt and hia biewinf ^aaaala;'" wii m 
anothar place, speaiing of Hairr Parker, wlioni he oaUi Obf 
aervaler^he aaya that he ia letorned irom Hamborf , and *4 1^ 
ia hu^ynrefened to be abnwer^a clerk (alita aaoretary todcni* 
wflin » ^oim, in Gowley'a ** Catter of Cofaaan Slieal,* to 
a lemnoe to CromweU, when, apeaUng m deriaien of Outl«^ 



leaniing. he aaka him, "What parta haat thoa! HmI thot 
ar.holaiahip enon^ to be a hrewar'a ctoAT* 

Noti B, p. 00. 

NoTHiN« ia heard noi^ amon^ the brethien bnt triimiph and 
farjt angiQg «ad mirth for iikw happy a^cceaa (thaidcf tq te 
derU tot» aad next to NoU CromweU^a aoae) anmat te 8cotik 
whoni they yaunt to have beaten to duat, Mopro, one o( te 
beat aoldiers in Chrìatendom, ia coming <m wilh a poweiiU 
anny to give Noli another field aight— -ne will find hard play 
hers. for tneae will not be laughed out of their loyalty, sor fright* 
ened out of themaelves with te blazing of hia beacon noae.— 
ParUammi Porter, Aiuruat 28, 1648. 

Then Mr. Cromwell, to show that thia waa no time to speak 
aenae and reason, stood up, and te glow-wonn gliatening in hia 
beak, he began to apit firó : and aa the devil quoted Scriptore 
againet our Savioar, so dia he againat hia soTereign, and Uàà 
te Houae, it is wriiten. " Thou ahs3t not auffiar a hypoerita to 
Uye;** and what then, ì pray you, will become of himaalf f-^r 
Jfmr. Ph^. January 4, 1648. 

Diriaion m te aimy grows great ; aaperiority ia te tfaiu 
looked mxm, and Cromwell thinka he deserrea it beat, whid| 
Heniy Martin is impatient to aufifor: and Frida, stepping be? 
tween tem, makea great worda to ny, in ao much that iMg 
AoM drew hia dagger in te Houae on Satuidaf, and clappinf 
it on te seat by huxL eipresaed great anger against Haoiy $xH 
hia levelling ciaw.— Jlércur. Prag. March 25, 164S. 

If or ia te malice of tet bloody coward Cromwell yet half 
aatiafied with te last giU of royal blood, drawn off m» te 
&ter, bui ia now brewinff more mischief towards hia royal aon| 
King Charles te Secano, who, in apite of ali the brewfff m» 
bakem cobblera, pedlenu and tinkers, in te padiament aóa 
um»»nsfiiM mg qf w«»t Bntain. 3ui« CxomweUIntwdi 
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to set ap hif tnde of brewin; again, for fhe othmr daj, benif m 
the preaence of the Duke of Gloucester, he stioked mm on the 
head, and like a mercìfiil protector, said, " Sinah, what trade 
do joa hke beat T Woald not a ahoemaker be a good trade for 
you, or a brewer 7 And for that little gentlewoman. yoor aiater, 
(meaning the Lady Elizabeth), if ahe wiU be nileo» I will prò* 
▼ide her a husband ; one of Colonel Pride'a sona, or one oTmy 
own, ìf either of them like her, or can love her.** The dukie 
told him, *' that being a king'a aon, he hraed the paiiiameot 
would allow him aome meana out of bis lather's reveirae, to 
maintain him like a gentleman, and not pnt him an apprea 
tice like a slaTe." I^o9t Air- — tj makea answer, " Boy, yoa 
must be an apprentice, for ali yoar &ther'8 rerenae will not 
fliake half the satisfaction for the wrong that he hath done the 
kingdom ;" and so Note went blowing oat.«-Jferear. ^enei. Féb» 
niaiy;26, 1649. 
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It is remarked by Butler, when apeakmg of the cantip far 
which the patriota enga^ed againat Charles, that they weie aU 
ready to do and au^er, without preciaely knowing the real óbjpct, 
civH or religious, which carnea them mto the nekl 

** When hard words, jealousiea, and feara, 
Set folka together by the ears, 
And made them fight like mad or drunk 
For dame Religion, or for punk ; 
Whose honesty they ali durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew wherefore." 

Ad ingenious Italian, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave tfais 
character of the Puiitans : ** That the common people weie 
wiser th^ the wisest of the nation ; for bere the yery women 
and shoplieepers were better able to judge of predestination, 
and what laws were fit to be made concemùiff church govem- 
ment, and what were fit to be obeved or demouahed ; that they 
were more able (pr at least thougnt so) to raise end determine 
perplezed cases of conscience tnan the most leamed coUegee 
m Italy ; that men of slightest leaniing, or at least the most 
ignorant of the common people, were mad for a new, or a saper, 
or a re-reformation of reugion. And in this they appeaied like 
that man who would never cease to whet and whet his knife till 
there was no steel left to make it usefid.'*— ifeoftcr's JUfe, ^ 

The Dùsenters, many of whom before the war had got into 
panriì dwi ro hee i pwached the i)eqple iato lebellkii, indlad f 
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totakeanna end figiittfctLoid^bittlM. airi daiiityttoAini^ 
eldtm root and InwMdi, hip and ihigfa, «ad te loot «ut the wick^ 
from (he eardL Tli«y told the peoide that they diooM bind 
theìr kinga in chaina, and thair nobwa with linka oÌ iion ; and 
one of them (Danaa at Sandwich) pnyad to God «'that tha 
kingmìfhtbebroaghttoPaiiiamemmdiainaofiraiL'' Ithaa 
been ftilly- made ont thaA rouif indÌTÌdiiala were drawn into tha 
war by the diiefìil immecationa pranouneed from the pnlpit bf 
■editioaa preacheia. jOr. South mentiona he had k non the 
mouth of Aztel], one of the ngictdea, **that he, with mansf 
more, went into that execrable war^ withaachacootroUinf honor 
npoa their apirita from thoae public aennona, eapecnU? «i 
Biookea and Calamy, that they TeEÌlyfbaiiaved tbéy .uauld na^ 
been accuiaed by 6od for ever, if they had noi acted their pali 
in that diamai tragedr.** It ia not, therefinre, at ali woodai^ 
that Cromwell ahoold hare fixind hùnaelf in the pfndinaaant 
which he himaelf deacrìbed when he aaid, *< I know yn^ l wevh} 
ìwf have, but I do not know what I tooutd have." 
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Tn ìnterAst which «ttachea to the chanetar of Lord Falk- 
land, wìll fonn an apology for inaerting the foUowinf anefdntit, 
aliMdyao weU known to ali who hare peroaed the annala of the 
Civil War. 

While he waa with the king at Ozfbrd, hia majeaty went ose 
day to aee the public library, where he waa ahnwed, among 
ether booka, a Vir^ nobly printed, ezqniaitely bonnd. The 
liord Falkland, to divert thekmg, would haTO hia majeatt make 
a trial of hia fortune by the Sortea Vii^^liama, a uaual xind of 
dtrination in egea naat, made br opening a v iigìL The king 
opening the hook, the paaaage wnicn happened to eome up wae 
that put of Dido'a imprecatum againat Jsneaa, tr. 615, étc 

" At, bello audacia popnli Tezatua et arnuBp 
Finibua extorria, complezu aTolana luU, 
Auzilium imploret, Tideatque indigna auoram 
Fnnwa : nec qjaum ae aub lem pada iniqiUB 
Tradiderit, ragno aut optata race fiuatur, 
Sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhwmatne aaina.** 

Which la thua tranalated by Dryden : 

'«Oppreaa'd with numben in the nneq[iial fieU, 
Hia men diacouraged and hhnaelf expeU*d, 

, Let hhn for aueeour aue from plaee to place, 
Toni from hia aubjecta and hia aon^i i * 
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Firat let him see hi8 friends in bftttle slam» 
And theiruntimely fate lament in vain : - 
And when at length the cruel war shall oeaae, 
On hard conditions may he bfay bis peace : 
Nor let him then enjoy sapieme command, 
But fall untimely by some noetile band, 
And Ile unburied on the banen aand !" 

Kin^ Charles seemini^ conceroed at this accidente fhe Lord 
Pialkland, who observed it, would likewise trj his own fortune 
in the same manner ; hoping he might &11 upon some passage 
ihat could bave no relation to his case, and thereby dirert the 
kìng's thoughts from any impression the other might make npoa 
]|im : but ihe place Lord Falkland stumbled upon was yet more 
' snited to his destiny dian the other had been to the king's ; Y^' — 
ih-e foUowing ezpressions of Evander upon the untimely e 
of his son Pallas, JEsl zi 152. 

** Non haec, O Palla ! dederas promissr petenti, 
Cautius ut saero yelles te credere maitL 
Haud iffnarus eram quantum nova gloria in aimia. 
Et predulce decus primo certamine posset 
FrìmitiflB juTenis misera ! belUque propinqui 
Dora radimenta ! 

Of which Dryden has gìven us the fòllowìng tran8Iatioll^ 

<* Oh, Pallas ! thou h^st fail*d thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword ; 
I wam'd thee, but in v^in ; for weU I knew 
What perils youthiiil ardour wOuld pursue ; 
That boiling blood wciild carry thee too ikr, 
Young as thou weit, in d^mger's race to war. 
O curs'd essay of arma, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come !** 
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It is generally beliered by historians, ihat the flight of tlie 
iòne from Hampton Court was contrìved by Cromwell, when 
he round there was no longer any proepect of reconciling Charles 
to the army on the terms which Ireton had suggested. Mrs. 
Hutchinson endesTours to protect the character df both theee 
officerà against the charge, to which their conduci appears to lunre 
ezposed them, that they meant to aggrandize themselyes and 
ftmilies at the ezpense of the cause for which they had engaged 
bttt she saya nothing as tp their koowledge of t|ie iwg*s intea* 
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tiMitowìfhdnwfrom hispalace. '< To apeak the trath of ali, 
GiomweQ was at that timo so incorruptiblv faithfiil to bis tniat, 
and to the people*8 interest, that he could not be drawn in to 
practise even his own usuai dissimulations on this occasion." 
This testimonial is of some yalue as far as it respects the hon- 
esty of the Ueutenant-efeneral's intentions in conducting the 
negotiatioQ with Charles at Hampton Court. But it leavee 
untoached the other point, not less important to the sinceiity 
of his Tiews, which relates to the secret instigations which in- 
duced his majesty to become a Yoluntaiy prisoner in Cansbroc^ 
CaeUe. 

The foUowing statement couYeys the opinion of Lord Claren- 
doiL.on this head ; and as it appears to bave been wiìtten imme> 
diately after the erent, and bemre the death of the king, it mttf 
be legaided as conye)|ring the impression which was macie amonff 
the royalists at the timo. Alluoing to the turbulent conduct of 
the acitators and levellerst he says, 

« Yoa must understand this dislike of theirs against those 
proceedings, was not out of any good affection towaids the kin^, 
but only luiring engaged their creatures long since to intend bis 
min, and that rabbie having, as they thou^ht, a fit opportunity 
to set abont it, began upon a sud^en to stnye so fùriously, that 
they almost spoiled ali. So that the grand steersmen of tlia 
plo^ were necessitated^ in regard they saw the constitutions of 
die people would not bear so open and hurried a course against 
their king, to tiJce them off with might and main. And l^reby 
they took occasion to communicate counsels with such in the 
aimy, whose hearts were truly loyal to act under most specioos 
pretetices, to ingratiate themseWes, obtain credit and conndenca 
and obscure their design ; which must be e£fected another wa> 
with subtility^ In prosecution hereof, ali friendship was pre* 
tended towaids his majesty, a friendly coirespondence held, and 
àaJlj intelligence gÌTen hmi of ali that was done, or bitended, 
by tne agitators, and the guarda doubled to preserve bis person 
fitom assassins : and ali this, not out of any good-will (tnough 
so metended), but only in order to their design to strike teim 
to nis majesty, and by this stratagem work in nim a wiUingness 
to lemore fìrom Hampton Court (as a place not secure) to-somo 
other of more safiety, where he HUght be out of the reach of the 
affitators, and parleV with the narliament touching the settlement 
a the kmgdom. Thus, partìy by fri^ht, and partly by feigned 
tiendship, seconded with hign promises, they prevailed so faif 
upon Ùie good king and his friends that were about him, t6 
nuke a pretended escape from Hampton Court, and commit 
himself to their mercy under the power of Hammond. So that 
they are now arrived to the height of their wishes. having by these 
sleights withdrawn him from iiampton Court, that place where 
thaypere wved liim t« bé vorsd byhis people^ 
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«nd where he wu oomted and lookedapon as steppingr iato tbs 
thrane ij^ at Westminster ; and wliere it had been impoaaible 
to liaTe K«0t him long from the xeacoeof a popolar iiunirractiaii, 
md ahogether dangiraoiu to haye oaed any extremity towaids 
lihn. But now, having him oooped tip thna, aa it were oot of 
the wori^ what the conaequence wiU oe any man mi^ cdlect, 
that il neither a prophet, nor the non of a prqphet.'*-*Ctermdoii'« 
Ah0« Paptn, yòL ìL Appeodiz, p. zliil 

l Non F, p. 240. 

Tn enaeiioa of CvoaBwell wìth the leteikn hae never 
hmn deaily dlacov^rod. There ia no doubt that both he and 
iietÒB enooonged them to a certam eztent, on the aame prin- 
cipi» thal thsy ooontenanced the agitato» ; and it ia equaliy 
certain, that bìoth theae claaéee of men anapected the TÌewa « 
Oliver, and became hia enemiea. Mia. Hutchinaon (toL ii p. 
U0)«.ya,ttMtfhe]0veUen«*weiBtlieywho fiiatbenn todia- 
covar uè andntion of Lientenant-^enenl OiQmweU and his 
idobitora, and to auapect and dialike it Aboat thia timo he wae 
•ant down, after hia TÌctory in Walea, to encoonter Hamilton in 
Ihe nocth. When he went down, tìie chiefio of theae leyellera, 
JbHowinff hÙB oat of the towne to take their leavea of him, re- 
MÌTod eeciet prolisaaions from him of a apirit bent to puraue the 
noM juat and honeat thinga that they aeaired ; and ther went 
«wav with great aatiafaction, till they heaid that a coacfaiiil of 
Pnaoyterian piieata, ooming after tnem, went away no leaae 
plaaaed : by wmch it waa apparent that he ^imembled with «m 
•r Ihe other, and by ao doing loat Ma credit wkh both.*' 

The foUowing paper ezproaaea ao doaely the aentùnenta of 
Ommwell and ireton, that it ia impoaaible not to aoapeci that 
fte haod of the latter waaemployea in diawing it np. 

4» Agntmtnt rf tìk$ iVfpl» /vr e Jkm tmi prtaeia Peact, mòr 
gn tim d$ ffCpmntn Righi midFreeiom; mida$ittMuprepo$tiif 
ik$ Agmits 9f tkt Fi99 Regimmtt of th€ BniKt €uti amoel^ tht 
Omtml Amobation aftJu Armvt (fenato tktJnnt CmwmrmM 
ilftMihétVmC&mmmi^JBngkB^ 

BaTÌDff by our late laboora and hazarda made it ai^iear to 
the world at how high a rate we vaine oor joat freedom, and 
Ood hating ao &r owned onr cauae aa to dativer the ehemiet 
Iheraof into oor banda : we do now hold Muaelvea boond, in 
«rateai dnty to aadi other, to tahe the beat care we can for the 
"^ to aToid both the danger of retnining hito a abnab 
, and the chargeable temedy of anolher war i fov, aa 
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1t caimot be imagined that to many of oar conntreymen wcrald 
luive opposed va in this quarrel, ir they had understood their 
own gooid ; so may we aaiely piomìae to oarselves, that when 
onr common ri^hts and Uberties éhall be cleaied, their endeaT- 
ours will be disappointed that seek to make themseWes oor 
maste» ; since, therefore, our former oppressions, and scaice 
yet ended troables, have been occasionea either by want of fie- 
^uent national meetingv in council, or by rendering thoee meet- 
inga ineffectual : We aie fully agreed and resòlTed to proride, 
that hereafter oor representatives be neither left to an nncer- 
tamty for the tiine, nor made uaeless to the ends for which they 
areintended: In order whereunto we declare, 

lat, That the peonie of England being at this day Teiy un 
equaUy distributed, oy counties, cities, and bnrroufffaìa, for the 
eiection of their deputiea in parliament, ought to oe more in- 
difierentjy proportioned according to the nuznber of the inhabit- 
ants. liie circurnstances whereof. for number, place, and 
manner, are to be aet down before tne endof this present par- 
liament. ^ 

2d, That to prerent the fllany incouTeniences apparently 
arising from the long continnance of the same persons in 
anthority, this present parliament be diasolved npon tne last day 
of September, which snall be in the year of our Lord 1648. 

9d, That the people do of course chuse themseWes a parlia- 
ment once in two years, vis. upon the first Thursday in eveiy 
second March, after the mannet as shaU be prescribed oefore the 
end of this parliament to be^ to sit upon the first Thursday 
in Aprii following, at Westmmsten or such other place as shaU 
be appointed firom time to time by the preceding representatiTes ; 
and to continue till the last of September then next ensuing, and 
no longer. 

4th^ That the power of this, and ali Alture representatives 
of this nation, is inferìor only to theirs who chuse them, and 
doth eztend, without the consent or concurrence of any other 
person or persons, to the enacting, alterine, and repraling of 
laws ; to the erecting and aboiishing of offices sqì courts ; to 
the appointing, remoying, and calling to account magistiates 
and omcers of ali de£[rees ; to the making war and peace ; to 
the treating with forraign states, and generally to whatsoever is 
noe ezpressly or implyedly reserved by the represented to theoa- 
seWes, whicn are as lolloweth : 

1. That matterà of religion and the ways of God's worship 
are not at ali intrusted by us to any human power, because 
*herein we cannot remit or exceed a tittle of what our consciencet 
dictate to be the minde of God without wilfiil sin ; neyeithelesse 
the publieke way of instructing the nation (so it he not compul- 
siye) is referred to their discretion. 

2. That the m tter of impressing and coDatraining any of tu 
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to serve in ihe wan, is agaìost our freedom, and theiefiife we 
donot allow it in our representatives ; the rather, becauee money 
(the sinews of war) being alv^ays at their disposai, they can 
never want nmnbeis of men apt enough to engagé in any just 
cause. 

3. That after the dissolution of this present parliament, no 
perscmbeat any timo questioned for any thing said or done in 
reference to the late publicke differences, otherwise than in ex. 
ecution of the judgment of the present rep^nsesi^ ' "es or House 
of Commons. 

4. That in ali laws made, or to be made, every person may be 
bound fdike ; and that no tenure, estate, charter, degree, birth, 
or place, do confer any exemption from the ordinary couiae of 
teg^ proceedings whereunto others are subjected. 

5. Thett as t!he laws ou^ht to be equaU so they must be good, 
and not evidently destructive to the aafety and well-being of the 
people. 

These things we declare to be our native lìghts ; and there- 
fore are agreed and resolved to maintain them with our utmost 
possibilities against ali <n)position whatsoever, being compelled 
thereunto not only by the examples of our ancestors, whoea 
blood was oflen split in^vain for the recovery of their freedoms, 
sufferìng themselves, through fraudulent accommodations, to be 
stili deluded of the fruit of their victorìes ; but also by our own 
woefìil experience, ^ho, having long expected, and dearly eamed, 
the establishment of these certain rules of govemment. are yet 
made to depend, for the settlement of our pesce and n-eedom, 
upon Him that intended our bondage, and oro^ght a croel wsr 
uponus. 
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The Warrant For Bbheadino Charlsb Ist. 

At the high CoM of Justice for the tryinga 
«nd judginge of Charles Steuart, Kingof EnglaiM, 
January 29th, Anno Dom. 1648. 

Whbrsas, Charles Steuart, Ringe of England, is ^d standeth 
convicted. attaynted, and condemned of High Treason, and 
other hign crymes. And sentence, upon Saturday last, was 
pronounced against him by this Co^t, to be putt to death, by the 
severinge of his head from his body. Of w«h sentence, execu- 
t^n remayneth to be done. These are therefore to wìH and re 
quire you to see the said sentence executed, in the open Streme, 
before Whitehall, uppon the morrowe, being the Tliiitieth day 
of this instante mooeth of January, betweene the houia of Tenn 
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latilie momingi and Five in the aftemoon of fhe same day, -91^ 
fìlli efifect. And for eoe doing, this sball be yo^ sufficient war 
lant. And these are to reguire Ali officerà and Sooldiers, and 
other ihe ^ood people of this Nation of England, to be asaistingo 
unto you in this service. Given under or Hands and Seals. 
To CoHonell Francis Hacker, Collonell Huncks, 
and Lieutenant-Collonell Fhayre, and to every of them. 

' alsa. [Seals.] [Seals.] 

Jo. Bradshawe, Ri. Deane, Tho. Horton, 

The. Grey, Robert Tìchbome, J. Jones, 

O. CromweU, H. Kdwardes, John Frenne, 

£wd. Whalley, Daniel Blagrave, Gilbt. Millingtoo, 
M. Livesey, Owen Rowe, G. FfleetwoMi, 

John OJLey, Willm. Peifoy, J. Alured, 

J. Davers, *Ad. Scrope, Robt. Lilbuine, 

Jo. Bourchier, James Tempie, WilL Say, 

H. Ireton, A. Garland, Anth. Stapley, 

Tho. Maiilererer, Edm. Lndlowe, Gre. Norton, 
Har. Waller, Henry Marten, Tho. Challoner, 

John Blakiston, Vint. Potter, Tho. Wogan, 

J. Hutchinson, Wm. Gonstable, John Venne, 

< Willi. Gofi^ Rich. Ingoldesby, Gregory Clement, 

Tho. Piide, Will. Cawley, Jo. Downes, 

Pe. Tempie, Jo. Barkstead, Tho. Wayte, 

T. Harrison, Isaa. Ewer, Tho, Scott, 

J. Hewson, ^ John Dixwell, Jo. Carew, 

Heii. Smyth, Yalentine Wauton, Miles Gorbet 

Per. Pelham, Symon Mavne, 

A most excellent fisc-sinlile of this warrant was engraved bj 
the Society of Antiquaiìans, on a large sheet, in 1750. 
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